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preface* 



With this Work my literary life closes. 

I consulted the Moses, and they demanded a moon's existence before they would accept 
my resignation, and further, that I should lay before them a petition explaining my reasons for 
remaining no longer in their service. 

During the melancholy moon of November, I prepared my petition, which I intended 
to present on the first appearance of the Lunar Crescent of the following month. 

While tying up the scroll, I heard the rustling of wings that fanned the chilly atmos- 
phere in my face. It was Mercury ; who, mounting me on Pegasus, and raising me up like 
a feather, bore me on in silence through the starry regions of »ther. At last he put me softly 
down on a plain of purple clouds, solid as frown water, where I discovered Vesta, Venus, 
Juno, and Flora— I knew them by their costumes— while Minerva, Diana, and Apollo, with 
the Graces, were assembled round the hall of entrance to which I had been summoned. 
Making my humble obesience to all, and trembling for my fate, a massive door, bright as 
the Aurora Borealis, slid open, 'when a proscenium, brilliant with young stars, flashed forth 
celestial light! 

Being beckoned to proceed by Janus, who stood at the threshold. I moved on, while music, 
chastened as the sunbeams of morning, fell light as the odour of opening roses. As I 
entered the Empyrean Hall, with my earthly document, I found the Muses in conclave on 
the subject, Melpomene was presiding judge, while Clio and Thalia supported her right and 
left, the other two triumverates took separate sides, forming a semi -circle. They sat upon a 
broken rainbow, and each head glittered with a tiara of stars ; parchment made of refined 
vapour lay before them, and in their hands were quills of the bird of Paradise. The table 
was composed of bent sunbeams, and gracefully and amply draped with a thin dark cloud, and 
their robes were fair and wreathy as when a fleecy cloud gathers round the full moon. The 
floor was compressed sather, the roof illimitable blue, and the walls tapestried with views of 
the setting sun. 

" Who comes?"— exclaimed the presiding judge. 

" An humble earthly Poet ! "—wis my reply. 

c< Be seated." 

Looking round me for my chair, I discovered the dark half of the last moon, com- 
pressed, on which I took my seat. My Petition being asked for, and being demanded to read it, 
I unbound the scroll, made my bow, and thus began— 

Swkst Mythological Ladies! 

The humble Petition of your adoring Servant, sheweth, that he has 
been for the quarter of a century in your esteemed employ, during which period you have 
occasionally condescended to honour him with a visit ; but he has to lament the laborious 
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exertions he baa made— and the many faults he has committed are so numerous, that he is 
induced to believe he is not one of your favourites, whieh partly is the cause of his 
resignation. 

Thus far, sweet mythological ladies! has he explained himself. 

Mums. So far, so well. Proceed. 

Poet. Further, fair Muses! he hath toiled to please you through good and through 
bad report, through health and through weakness, through prosperity and adversity, at 
home and abroad, during the brilliancy of day and the moonless darkness of night, refusing 
many favours for your sakes, his love being so great in your admiration that no earthly 
affection could induce him to forsake you. 

Thus further has your humble Servant explained himself— 

Melpomene. Indeed! Prooeed! 

Poet. This third and last reason, you, fair Muses! will perhaps consider the most 
conclusive for his relinquishing the lyre. Although he has devoted himself so long to your 
Highnesses, he has too often satisfied his self-esteem at the expense of his exchequer; and 
with countless examples before him of the pitiful failures of others to gain your esteem, 
with an ardour worthy of his calling he has condescended to persist in your employ until 
age and excitement render it absolutely necessary he should resign and enter into the 
service of Mammon, penless, paperless, uninspired longer, much as he regrets the conclu- 
sion necessity has urged him to come to; and, in order to give your Highness no longer 
care, he has oondensed, arranged, and enrolled, in one tome, all the favours you have 
done him, excluding, with all his limited judgment, those things which might have 
offenoed; and desiring your Highness will accept his resignation, he places his humble 
Petition in your hands, hoping devoutly for your Highnesses reception and approval, and 
he shall ever pray. 

(Presents the Petition, and lays down the Lyre.) 

Mel. Hold, mortal ! till we offer our decision. Take up that lyre again. 
Poet Ufts the Lyre reluctantly— Muses consult 

Mel. What was your earliest work ? 

Poet. " A Vision of Mankind." 

Mel. Never heard of it 

Poet. Fair muse ! 'Tis fully twenty years ago since I committed the adventurous act, and 
since that time a crowd of aspirants have risen and decayed. These may have washed the recol- 
lection from your memory's tablet. 

Mel. What was its style, and what was its pretence? 

Poet. 'Twas in five cantos, in the Sonnet style. 

Mel. Is 't here enrolled? 

Poet. Some favourite portions only. 



Melpomxhb reads. 

But, ah ! how sweet and innocent that face 
Which art has not disfigured by its guHe, 

Where we can every gentle feeling trace 
Upon the index of an Infant's smile— 
For they know nothing that is vain or vile, 

Though living in a world of much deceit ; 
But dwell in sweet delusion for a while, 
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And all their hour* in happy strangeness fleet 
But coming years will draw the mystic sheet, 

And show the World's great frailties to the sight ; 
Then shall the joys, they now so fondly greet, 

Sink to oblivion in the shades of night; 
And almost every true and pure delight, 
Take to them wings, and urge those wings in flight. 

Mel, 'Tis well ! Proceed, and tell me of the next. 

Poet. "The Bridegroom and the Bride." 

Erato. I've heard of it. 

Mel. Is 'there? 

Poet. But an abridgment 

Erato reads. 

Her own dear home stood distant down the vale, 
The portal kept by two tall poplars, pale 
With age, that crept Wee moonlight o'er the boughs, 
And fruit-trees ranged around m rich-like rows : 
Where holyhock and shrubberies ever green 
Bedecked the surface of the scented scene, 
And oval plots of flowers were laughing out, 
While verdant box encircled them about. 
The cottage, in the midst, stood mantled o'er 
With woodbine wreaths, and all around the door 
Sweet honeysuckle smiled with aspect bland, 
Of odoriferous bloom, whose friendly hand 
Clasped the white walls with fingers like the morn, 
As if it would protect them from the storm. 

Met. Enough! Well, with the next 

Poet A mightier effort still : a classic work on all the pleasures and the loss of sight. 
Mel. And has it perished too? 

Poet. ! no, lair muse ! I have preserved it to a better fate, with all the notes on sun- 
shine and on shade, that please and pain the eye. 
Clio. I know it well— the blind man's history. 
Poet. The same, fair Clio ! 

Clio reads. 

« But what is this t—what charm, intense and strange, 

That makes my soul and body seem to change! 
It cannot be, it surely is not Light, 
That pours upon me with effulgence bright, 
And with resistless, renovating ray, 

Pierces a passage through my burning brain ; 
Dissolves the senses of my soul away, 
*Till all electric with ecstatic pain ! 

If 'tis not Light— why, then the fervent fire 
Which blazes round me t— Why this new desire 
To gaze abroad on Nature— Ha ! I see 
Dark shadows moving. —Light, Light I 'tis thee ! 
blessed Light ! what do I witness now, 
Blent in confusion— Light, O Light! 'tis thou! 
Has Heaven then heard my long, my soul-sigh' d prayer t 
Oyes, 'tis so !—I see thee, Heaven— how fair ! 
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Thou 'rt pressing close upon mine opening Sight, 
Thine orbs are rolling near me wondrous bright 
I feel enveloped with some holy flame. 

That make* me all ethereal and gag, 
As if my spirit, weary of tie frame, 

Would now ascend on high— a meteor-ray ! 

I see thee, friend— I tee thee dark and high, 
Fix'd like a pillar 'tween me and the sky I 
Wrapt in a dense and vapoury-looking shroud, 
Or as in dreams I've seen the curling clouds 
Hang roundaspiry mountain, when the sun 
His radiant race of glory had begun, 
And from his wheeling belt new darts were thrown, 
Till o'er the surface of creation sown I 

Poet. Then an Opera, intended for the stage. You '11 find it here. 

Thalia. That piece is known to me. 

Mel. Enough! we note these down. 

Poet. Then followed one, " The Boyal Visit " named. It was a tour the Queen of England 
made through part of her domains, but writ in haste ; therefore a portion only is retained. 

Clio. And quite enough. I sanctioned nothing more. 

Poet. That I am grateful for, delightful muse I Then, after many circuits of the sun 
around our dreary earth, with care and toil, I dared to offer you a Tragedy. 

Mel. (Heading.) VBs very much improTed. 

Cuo. 

What can detain my son t I grow impatient! 

He is the loved companion of my life— 

The comfort of my age ! Me thinks and feels 

Even as myself, and minds me of each scene 

With which the play of life is pictured to me. 

The very milestones through my path of cares 

Seem 'graven with his name. My childhood years 

I gladly lived with him a second time; 

A boy, I rambled with him o'er the hills, 

Saw the first dawnings of his gentle mind, 

Gave answer to each question that he made, 

While the strange world seem'd all a mystery, 

And he unfit to reason for himself 

It gave me joy to mark with what delight 

Me listened to my speech. Next, when brave youth 

With all its sports, its pastimes, and instructions 

Stole sweetly o'er his mind, we wander' d forth 

In wrapt converse together. Now, as a man, 

We are united like two trusting friends, 

At though one tout inspired our double form ; 

I therefore feel apart of me alone, 

And cannot brook this absence ! 

Mel. Then we shall note it down. 

Poet. Soon after this, with fabricated name, afraid I had offended, " Silent Love," with all 
the warmth of truth and boyish ardour, I offered at your shrine. 
Mel. That poem is not yours. Was 1 deceived ? 
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Erato. You were, and so were all excepting me. 
MeL Read me the opening Terse. 



Erato. 

No man e'er laved like me! When but a boy. 
Love was my solace and my only joy; 
lie mystic influence fired my tender soul, 
And held me captive in its soft control! 
By night it ruled in bfight etherial dreams, 
By day in latent, ever-varying themes ; 
In solitude, or 'mid the city's throng, 
Or in the festal halls of mirth and song ; 
Through loss or gain, through quietude or strife, 
This was the charm, the heart-pulse of my life. 
WhUe age has not subdued the flame divine, 
A votary stUl /worship at the shrine ! 
When cares enthral, or when the soul is free, 
*Tis all the same. No man e'er loved Wee me! 

MeL The rest.; for at the gate a countless crowd of aspirants would enter, who humbly 
oraTe an audience. 

OKo. The next is mine in part. A history of a poor mortal poet; but 'tis full of ill-judged 
blunders. 

PetL Life is but blunders ; so what there is writ is but a tale of life and truthfulness, and 
were your Highnesses to read again, you 'd find it much abridged. In that production I envoked 
you all, and, haying made no one a favourite, opinions jumble. Of our earthly race some like 
that best which some do most despise, and so I leave the little that is left just as it is. 

MeL What is the title of it? 

Poet "Veritas." 

Uranio reads. 

The house in which he dwelt was very good, 
Some lovely trees behind it closely stood; 
Up stairs old remnants, ancient and decay' d, 
In furniture and dresses, were displayed, 
Obsolete fashions, shoes and pattens lay- 
Ladies were patten 'd in her early day- 
Old spinnets, spinning-wheels, carvings, and gear, 
That made the place quite haunted-Uke appear. 

No man e*erfelt love's passion more severe, 
And none e're breathed a fondness more sincere; 
No man e'er wish'd to teU the gentle maid 
So anxiously, yet was so much afraid; 
Full many schemes pass'd rapid through his mind 
By which to learn if she were also kind; 
He dreaded, too, the prospects of his life, 
Even were she willing to become his wife; 
Had seen so many fail in the attempt 
To keep appearance up, he kept exempt; 
Had seen sweet love decay just Wee a flower 
Transplanted in some hot meridian hour; 
These and a thousand unions of pretence, 
Made him keep single, like a man of sense! 

He said— the maid I love is she whose mind 
Is gentle, prudent, and sincerely kind— 
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Whose life is always constancy ami love— 
Whose modest eye is never prone to rove— 
Whose equal conscience is serenely right— 
Whose breast is free of jealousy and spite— 
Whose thoughts are not too much of the ideal— 
Whose feelings, though acute, are always real— 
Whose judgment in advance is of her years— 
Whose genuine sense in every act appears— 
Whose cautious tongue from slandering is free— 
Whose soul despises all iniquity— 
Whose face is lighted with a graceful smile— 
Whose conduct is incapable of guile— 
Whose ready laugh is not the laugh of folly— 
Whose manner is untouched by melancholy— 
Whose chiefestjoy is in her neighbour's weal — 
Whose tender heart reciprocal can feel— 
Whose hopes are always longing for the best— 
Whose wishes are but simple m request— 
Who knows herself— a knowledge too uncommon ! 
And ne'er forgets the character of Woman. 

Mel. He was in love, then, but too nice in taste, and ought not to expect upon earth the 
one-half so holy. 'Tis doubtful. But, proceed. 
Poet. A book of "Apophthegms." 

Tbpbioore reads. 



Duty to Ood and Man is all the law 
That we from Holy Inspiration draw; 
Ten thousand sermons may be heard in vain, 
If these two truths our erring hearts disdain! 

If sorrow shades thy soul, oh! do not nurse 
The painful pest— that only makes it worse: 
Owe to Oblivion's care the dismal theme, 
And let it sink at once in Lethe's stream. 

Nurture the weak ; you may not have them long, 
And conscience stings if filial friends do wrong; 
Dew-drops, when shadow' d by a tender rose, 
Tarry much longer in their sweet repose! 

Sadness is oft the offspring of regret, 
Which many know not, though they pine and fret; 
If we could do, or would do, as we ought, 
Our sad experience might be cheaper bought. 

Man\l be not proud of genius' burning power, 
But give the world its essence. 'Tis a flower 
That oft decays in mbecUious wreck, 
As finest engines are the first to break. 

The Mind that 's sensitive will oft retain 
Some trifling slight, that eats it up with pain, 
Which hard, unfeeling hearts would never feel, 
One being wax, the other being steel. ' 

Age dress' d in silks, and age in filthy rags; 
One with full purse, and one with empty bags; 
One fed and warm, one hungry, dry, and cold, 
Oh! what a contrast do the two unfold. 
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The voice should weep, even when the eyes are dry, 
And draw its soften' d cadence from on high : 
Tears eked at random are but useless things — 
As surplus waters from polluted springs, 

i 
Life is an Aloe, whose peculiar flower 
Once m a century opens for an hour; 
Thus, having gain*d its greatest, loveliest day, 
Shuts by degrees, and gently dies away! 

Mel. Useful, but doubtful. 

Poet The next is "Beauty"— meant to show to man all that is lovely in the realms of 
space— all that is sweet and lovely on the earth— all that is great and marvellous in the sea, the 
seasons, and the produce of the earth— the symmetry in woman and in man— all that partakes of 
beauty. 

Potyphimma. Fair sisters, amir effort! 

Urania. We all have heard of it (Beads.) 

Beauty is Woman, elegant and fair, 
What can with her in loveliness compare f 
For He who form 9 d her with divinest skill, 
Fashion* d a living image to his will I 
With all the charms of symmetry and mind, 
With all the attributes of love combined, 
To soothe the soul, and charm the eye of man — 
The last, but loveliest, of his heavenly plan ! 

See m the lucid lake the shadows grow, 
As if all things above were real below — 
So pure, and so delusive to the eye 
A picture on the surface seems to lie! 
Here hills arise, and springs each leafy glade 
In all the soften' d hues of light and shade; 
But should a breeze upon the surface play, 
Then aU the beauteous landscape fades away! 

High on yon hilTs gigantic cloud-wrapt head, 
Where the red thunder makes his sulphurous bed, 
The d aunt les s eagle takes his heavenward flighty 
With tireless wings and eyes ofpierdngfjight. 
Gazing beneath on his rock-evried nest — 
While golden sunbeams sparkle on his breast, 
He turns his pinions even as they glow, 
And, like a living arrow, dives below. 

All things are beautiful! Think ofDagguere 
Discovering portraits floating in the air; 
That solar rays can perfectly portray 
The face of man, or any thing we may: 
Think also of the countless secret things 
Which, one by one, developed science brings 
Before the astonish* d world, and who can say 
What greater wonders may unseal to-day. 

' r**m*mm^mmW**M 
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Thus sun, and moon, and stars, and tea, and earth, 
In silence own their he av en-created birth; 
With an unerring power, see one and all 
Perform their part in afl things great or small 
No change since e'er the worlds first hour began, 
When God breathed Ufe into the mortal, man! 
But beautiful and brUBant m their truth, 
Blest with a being of perennial youth! 

Ask not, then, What is beauty? 'Tis a spell 
We scarce can name, although we know it well 
Wherever it exists, the souUUt eye 
Sees it is there, though he can scarce say why. 
It has a power to captivate the mind; 
The very savage at a glance grows land! 
Though varied in its semblance and its style, 
Still it exists, and rules us all the while! 

Mel. But what is this ? " Lost Love : " 'tis something new. 

Erato. It is. I know it well ! An ardent poem as a companion fit to " Silent Love." The 

timid lover now declares his love, so I approve his interesting lay, and grant him my approval 

(Reads.) 

As eats the rust in brightest blade 

That hangs in some forsaken haU — 
As eats a wrong word Love has said 

Into the very soul like Quit- 
So have the teeth of Time ate deep 

In this lone heart for many years, 
And all that's left can scarcely keep 

A record of its sighs and fears! 
Yet would I not on sorrow dwell, 

But picture youth's too ardent hours, 
When Ufe held out her mystic spell, 

And earth was redolent with flowers. 

Name not Love, except the heart 

In every echo takes apart; 
Know the curious ocean-shell 

Always of its birth can tell 
Love is a celestial feeling, 
New-created joys revealing, 
Through the bosom strangely stealing — 

As the blood sweeps through the veins — 
Full of mild intense devotion, 
Then tempestuous as the ocean — 
AH excitement and commotion — 

Like an eagle bound in chains — 
Bearing on with aspect grand, 
Like a wave that licks the sand 
Into wreathy curls, and leaves it 
When the rising shore receives it 

With a bold returning hand; 
Sinking backward to the sea — 
Dying in its majesty! 
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Name not Love, except Woe me — 

All your bosom is on fire, 
And, with soulfeU testacy, 

You can thrill the trembling lyre; 
Higher, higher, even higher 

Than the morning lark ascends, 
Till among the cherub-choir 

His fond matin a nt hem s blen d 
TiU he sees the smile of heaven 
To his warbling accents given, 

And with spiral wings of love 
Singing, s pri ng i ng , he is bringing 

Inspiration from above, 
As he comes with glory driven 

Dow nw ards, gentle as the dove! 

MeL There stiU fe something left. 

Poet. Fair judge 1 much yet is left for your approval. 

MeL A vast assortment of Miscellanies. When were these pieces writ? 

Poet. During the lengthened age of twenty years ; but, being numerous, varied, and brief; 
may have escaped your notice ; yet, by turns, have I invoked your aid in all of them. Euterpe, 
TerpsJoore, Thalia, Clio, may not forget my fond solicitations. 

Oio. We do not all forget 

MeL We note these down. Now comes a mighty catalogue of Bong. Of these, when were 
they writ? 

Poet From boyhood even till now, and have been wed to varied strains of music. Some of 
these I know, fair Muses, may not please your eyes; but, did you know the Earth as well as me, 
you would deal gently with a son of song. Opinion there is varied as their faces; and those I 
destined for devouring flame, my earthly judges reckoned were the best, and thus to please all 
tastes I gave them all. 

Mel. In doing so you erred. 

Poet. Perhaps, perhaps; you are the better judge. (Reads.) 



What is Ughtt — ha! you ask me— you tell me 'tis gay 
To wander abroad 'mid the sweet summ er-day ; 
To ramble the hills and the woodlands among — 
I see not their charms, be they ever so strong ! 
I hear the birds sing, and I list to the stream, 
Like voices of joy they appear in a dream ; 
I feel the sun's rays, they are soothing and land; 
But, then, you forget I am band, I am blind ! 

You tell me of night, with its jewel decVd sky— 
You speak of the moon in its fulness on high — 
Of balm-breathing bowers, all bespangled with dew ; 
But ah! they are hid, they are hid from my view! 
You tell me of seas, and you tell me of mom— 
Of the ruby4eafd rose, and the white-blossom 1 d thorn— 
Of faces that know me, of friends who are kind; 
But, ah! you forget I am blind, I am blind! 
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0, when shaU I see those sweet sighte that you sect 
What a world of joy would such things be to me! 
Shall I never behold themt—O, tell me, my friend, 
Shall darkness that shrouds me, ne'er have an endt 
" yes, you shall yet greater loveHnese see, 
When your spirit shall rise in its happiness free!" 
I thank you— I love yon yo ur words they are kind; 
But can I forget I am bUnd, I am blind! 

Mel. But, having claimed our leniency, your prayer is granted ; so, without our condem- 
nation, we pass the matter over. 

Poet. Thanks, sweet muse! Now, if your Highnesses will grant permission that I resign 
the lyre into your hands, your wearied servant shall for ever pray. 

(Lays down the Lyre again. Muses commune.) 

Mel. Ungrateful mortal ! Lift that lyre again. Take it; but use it only when we list: 
hang it upon thy wall— the gift is thine for services achieved. 

Poet. Pardon, sweet ladies ! If I still refuse, t need it not. For me it shall be mute. 
Mel. Our will B paramount Take up the lyre. 

(Poet takes up the lyre, muttering te himself.) 
Muses (Rising). What! grumbling to obey us? 

(The floor opens— the waUs dissolve— Muses disappear. The Poet feels he is sinking. At 
last he sees the jagged mountain peaks; and, as he falls in Lethe's chilly wooes, he 
wakens, and, behold! it was a dream.) 
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In a Work of this magnitude, and containing bo many subjects, as a matter of 
coarse, a few errors or omissions hay© occurred, notwithstanding the care taken 
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few in number, they are not worthy of being pointed out. 



^kaitig. 



This Poem was first published by Mr. Habdwtckb, 88 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, London, who still continues a 

stereotyped edition In 18mo> 



Philosophers, who charm'd the world of old, 
With maxims that transcend transcendent gold— 
Labonr*d in truth to find the chiefest good, 
And each gave judgment in his favourite mood. 
Idea, riches, knowledge, honour, strength, 
Were the conclusions each proclaim'd at length ; 
But Orpheus gave to Beauty all the sway, 
And proudly bore the laurel-wreath away 1 



All things are beautiful, could we but see 
The wondrous workings of Divinity! 
The corals and the gems that deck the deep- 
Where echo cradles in perpetual sleep; 
The scented bowers where zephyrs softly lie; 
The tuneful choristers that wing on high; 
The pristine planets beaming bright above— 
AIL, all is Beauty, breathing endless lore! 



Beauty is Woman! Elegant and fair, 
What can with her in comeliness compare? 
Pot he who fbrm'd her with divinest skill, 
Fashiom'd a living image to His willl 
With every grace and gentleness of mind; 
With all the attributes of love combined 
To soothe the soul, and charm the eye of 
The last, but loveliest of his heavenly plant 



Oh, chasten'd charm! Oh, talisman of earth! 
Teach me to give thy being a new birth; 
Bid me describe — to catch the careless mind — 
Hie marvellous blessings offer'd to mankind ; 
Give me the power to draw the vagrant eye 
To all the pleasures shower'd us from on high ; 
Make me behold^ with more than common sight, 
Those endless charms that yield intense delight ! 



All things are beautiful! for God is love! 
Diffusing charms below, around, above; 
There is no spot on earth or in the sky, 
That has no tongue in his divinity! 
There is no portion of this rolling sphere, 
Where He is not alike to mankind near; 
Beauty is therefore Nature's sweetest soul, 
And spreads His sacred name from zone to pole! 

From yonder sea that spans from land to land, 
All is enticing, beautiful, or grand! 
To where minuter things harmonious meet 
Less in creation, yet in form complete! 
From the leviathan that revels free 
Within the womb of the tempestuous sea; 
To smallest animakul® that crawl — 
There is a certain beauty in them all 

Sprinkled with diamonds is the vault of blue, 
Spread oyer realms that vanish to the view; 
ScatterM with nameless blossoms is the earth, 
That at His flat sprung to beauteous birth! 
Crowded the atmosphere with living things 
That flirt about on gold and silver wings; 
While deep within the bosom of the sea, 
Are curious things in lost variety! 

B 
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inimitable space— celestial hall — 
Most glorious concave I tapestry 'd with all 
The varying vapours that resemble seas 
Gliding in grandeur on the viewless breeze; 
Fantastic, fair, and beautiful in form, 
Reflecting full-orb'd light, clothing the storm 
With shadowy wreaths, ere its artillery fly 
Athwart the echoing chambers of the sky 1 

If on the top of some majestic hill — 
Half hid in clouds, I wander at my will, 
Like being of another world, I feel 
Strange thoughts of life eternal through me steal ! 
No voice of man comes murmuring from afar, 
But, gazing up some everlasting star, 
Like radiant diamond set in azure blue, 
Brings beauty, love, and grandeur to my view! 

I gaze below, and, lo! another scene 
Attracts the eye with all its dazzling sheen. 
The circling clouds divide that veil the sun, 
An! down, far down! I see bright rivers run; 
Small barques skim o'er their bosoms passing fair, 
With wings outspread as if they swept the air, 
And smaller man, with fragile, tiny oar 
Scarce visible along the pebbly shore! 

We come below, the earth is full of flowers, 
Each one succeeding each in Nature's bowers; 
One opes by day, another opes by night, 
To give a endless season of delight ! 
One marks the hours, another marks the years, 
And then in beauty sweetly disappears; 
Like children nipt just in the bud of time — 
Like man cut off while in his blooming prime! 

By rill, meandering, if we take our way — 
Where shade and sunshine follow as in play; 
Where flowers bedeck the borders of the stream, 
And dew-drops spangle in the solar beam — 
See we not beauty? Have we not delight, 
Where grandeur reigns to animate the sight; 
Where softest zephyrs fan the fragrant vale, 
And all things breathe the great Creator's tale I 

All things are beautiful! Tis bliss to see 
A living landscape with a canvas free! 
No stinted laws, no trite artistic rule, 
No science learnt in wisdom's wisest school; 
God is the painter; rainbow-tints the hues 
That give the light and spread the distant blues; 
While towers and trees their perfect shadows give, 
And thus the dioramic pictures live! 



We wander *mong the wild umbrageous woods, 
Threading our path among their solitude — 
The grass beneath our feet is full of life, 
Myriads of insects, in harmonious strife, 
Fulfil their little errand on the earth 
More punctually than man of lordly birth, 
Rearing great cities with more care and skill 
Than architect e'er did, or ever will! 

We launch our yacht and sail the sparkling lake; 
What varied feelings in our breasts awake? 
The fluttering sails above, the waves below, 
The heath-clad mountains moving as we go! 
The fairy islands pebbled round and round, 
.Like little floating worlds of hallowed ground; 
The sporting lambkins bleating on the hill, 
And grandeur all around supinely still! 

A ship, by gentle breezes onward led — 
With all her snow-white canvas proudly spread— 
Gracefully bending on the swelling sea, 
With pennon waving from the topmast free, 
Is surely Beauty. As she glides along— 
Perhaps we hear the stalwart sailor's song; 
But while upon the beach we fondly stray, 
Both song and vessel, dream-like, melt away! 

Go, search ye for the Beautiful, and know 
Man carries nothing from this world below; 
Seek the Necropolis; peruse the stones, 
That stand, perhaps, above ancestral bones; 
What have they got, save epitaphs and flowers, 
For all their lives of over-anxious hours; 
Perhaps the very flowers would meaner grow, 
If they but knew the men who lie below. 

O beauteous flowers! stars of the garden fair! 
What varied charms have fallen to your share? 
The softly-blending, bright, prismatic hues, 
Wash'd every morn by heaven-distilling dews! 
Gems of the earth! essence of all most sweet, 
In colour, form, and loveliness, complete, 
A book of fond divinity, where all 
May read his Maker, prior to the fell! 

Then let me worship at the floral shrine — 
No man-made gods were ever so divine! 
The God-created blossoms far excel 
All man can make, though imitated well ; 
So the skill'd sculptor may an image mould 
As fair as mother-Eve was made of old; 
To add the breath, or fragrance of the flower, 
Was ever, and is ever, 'yond his power! 



BEAUTY. 
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What time we pace the unpretending grass, 
What gems of beauty constantly we pass; 
The cowslip, rising up in golden bells; 
The lowly primrose with its honied cells; 
The modest gowan, dripping wet with dew; 
The little butter-cups of saffron hue; 
The sweet forget-me-not with look minute — 
These are the sweets that spring up at the foot. 

If on the marshy muir we chance to stray ; 
Heather and harebells charm us all the way ; 
The secret covies, cowering in their den, 
On rustling wings escape the snare of men; 
The tameless duck that breeds its brood of young, 
Flies forth to lure us off with clamorous tongue; 
The pensive plover, circling in the air, 
Cries with a Toice of pity and despair. 

All thingB are beautiful? however strange, 
However prone to fragileness or change; 
There is a beauty ever in its prime, 
Whate'er the given period of the time — 
So with old age, though beauty is not green, 
It still in riper loneliness is seen; 
So with rose-leaves, though they no longer bloom, 
Yet do they yield a delicate perfume. 

All things are beautiful! the very dead 
Within their solemn coffin humbly laid, 
Oft smile in dream-like happiness, and seem 
As if not dead, but merely in a dream; 
The very colour to the face returns, 
Although the blood no longer there sojourns; 
Or, like a form of alabaster lie, 
With heaven and hope enhaloed round the eye? 

But, ah! how strange to gaze upon a form 
Prepared to feed the cold, rapacious worm; 
That was all might, all majesty of mind, 
And led through carnage millions of mankind ! 
No cannon-sound can raise that arm again, 
That drew the falchion on the battle-plain ; 
No! like a babe a mother sings to sleep- 
He lies unmoved in slumber still more deep. 

How wonderful is death! how beautiful! 
To those whom sense of duty made a rule ; 
Who died e'en as the evening sun's decline, 
Breathing around an influence benign! 
We gaze, and gaze again with longing eye, 
E'en as the happy spirit may on high; 
And though we weep to see them borne away, 
Yet would we not recall them from the clay! 



The picture changes! See the beauteous bride 
Among her fair compeers the chiefeet pride; 
Her youthful lover holding her white hand, 
With downcast look of modesty, though bland; 
The parents standing by; her friends around; 
The man with upraised hand and look profound, 
Forming a union hoped to last through life- 
Naming a trusting pair as man and wife! 

What is more lovely than the babe af rest, 
Lying in cherub-laughter, loosely dress'd, 
Within its curtain'd cradle, fair and soft, 
With little dimpled fingers spread aloft, 
As if it stretched those rounded, dimpled arms, 
Enraptured by some unseen angel's charms, 
All yet unspotted by disease or care; — 
Sweet innocence! how beautiful and fair! 

When to an aviary vast we go, 
What endless charms the mingled creatures show ; 
The ever-altering shape, the colours bright, 
That seem to rival e'en the iris-light! 
What mortal fancy can in power portray 
Those varied forms in such superb display? 
From every part of earth, in sunshine fair, 
Those beauteous birds have sail'd the ambient air. 

And where is man, that being who first trod 
Through glorious Eden with his maker — God, 
After his image formed, embued with soul 
Eternal, that can scan from pole to pole? 
Made up of countless parts in strength combined, 
With almost an infinity of mind! 
Moulded in beauty and in stately grace, 
With dignity and freedom in his face; 

O marvellous creature! monarch of the earth! 
What changes wait thee, even from thy birth — 
First the weak babe, and next the bounding boy, 
With eye of hope and bosom brimmed with joy! 
Then strong in prime and full of lofty talk, 
Then dull and weak and tottering in thy walk, 
Then from thy friends and frailties borne away, 
To mix and moulder with thy kindred clay. 

So come the seasons, and so pass away, 
Each throwing beauty round us while they stay : 
The vernal Spring, first offspring of the year— 
With all its budding beauty, ever dear! 
Then Summer, with its sunbeams burning bright ; 
Then Autumn, with its pure and mellowy light; 
Then Winter, with its wreaths of spotless snow, 
So men and seasons come, and so they go! 
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Time, the old man with clear and hairless head, 
For ever has his double wings outspread, 
And, though he shoots around with fatal skill — 
Yet, is his quiver full of arrows stilL 
The young, the middle-aged, e'en as the old, 
In his destroying atmosphere grow cold: 
He reaps the living harvest of the world — 
Nor day, nor night, are his dark pinions furl'd. 

We walk among the city's mingling throng; — 
The sable steeds move mournfully along, 
Conveying to the regions of the dead 
Those, who but lately rearM a lofty head. 
Not all the wealth that the wide world contains 
Couljd breath prolong, nor mitigate their pains— 
Tis, therefore, beautiful to nurse the poor, 
Since life and riches do not long endure. 

Methinks I see, o'ershadowM with a pal), 
A father on his bier — around him all 
His weeping orphans, and his sorrowing wife— 
Now left to fight alone the wars of life : 
Wild are the fears which in their bosoms rise, 
Burning the tears that rush down from their eyes ; 
And yet these forms, though sad the picture be — 
A beauteous group hi mental sympathy. 

All things are beautiful! Behold the skies 
Looking on earth with matchless myriad-eyes — 
So strangely poised, amid the boundless blue, 
As heaven's angelic hosts were gazing through 
The luminary of our world so fair! 
Sailing along the ocean of the air; 
Led by a little star, that seems to guide 
Her viewless barque through the ethereal tide. 

While yet inspired in thought, we gaze below, 
And in the lake those scattered diamonds glow, 
Like gems lost in the bottom of the deep- 
Though seen, yet safe, hi its unfathom'd keep 
While dancing ripples on its breast above 
Show the moon trembling; as in breasts of love, 
Some pure, but passing feeling pulses high, 
When those we live for stand in sweetness nigh. 

Oh, never-fading stars of beauteous light! 
The mariner ye guide through ebon night, 
When his lone vessel skims the shoreless sea, 
And all the world is lost in mystery; 
When on the disc of the terraqueous ball, 
They seem the only beings on it all; 
His ship, a little floating world alone, 
And all earth's other inmates sadly gone! 



What are ye, glorious stars! that thus ye roll 
In vast infinitude from pole to pole? 
Be ye great worlds, where other creatures dwell, 
Who far the majesty of man excel; 
Who, as ye seem much higher in the sky, 
May gaze on heav'n with an undaxzled eye; 
May harbour angels, passing to the earth, 
And have nor mortal death nor mortal birth? 

Not all the wise philosophers combined, 
Can half the mystery of your being find; 
Newtons and Herschels, with their searching art, 
Have passed away, and only leara'd in part; 
We gaze, and gaze, and gaze again in vain, 
And all we know is, that ye still retain 
Your gravitation, in the azure hall 
Of boundless heaven, and are the charm of all! 

All things are beautiful! If we survey 

The mighty landscape stretching far away, 

We see the level valley, seem to rise 

In beauteous lines, until it meets the skies. 

The sweet perspective of each grove, where trees 

Diminish, as they rustle in the breeze. 

The wide-spread river look a little rill, 

And shadowy azure gather round each hilL 

O for the limner's power, that genuine charm! 
That puts the colours on the canvas warm ; 
That catches with correct poetic eye — 
The lights and shadows as they wander by: 
That imitative art of wondrous skill, 
That fixes Nature, wheresoe'er it will; 
That bids the ocean move, portrays the air, 
And makes the landscape, than itself; more fair! 

Rise from your slumbers at the dead of night, 
And wander forth amid the pale moonlight; 
Survey the mighty city ; where are they 
Who raise their mimic-thunder during day? 
Lone as a wilderness is every street, 
That echoes to the trampling of your feet, 
Dark, every dwelling as you pass them by, 
While round and round the nrillion'd-sleepers lie. 

Oh! what a change — a contrast— yet how fair! 
Scarcely a murmur on the dewy air; 
Save, now and then, some hollow-sounding cart 
That drags along its burden to the mart; 
E'en there, though crowded at the dawn of morn, 
No strife of tongues upon the air is borne, 
For now, instead of thousands bent on food, 
Man fondly slumbers in quiescent mood. 
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Turn we into the river: all is still; 
No steersman at the helm, with ready skill 
Guiding his wave-dividing boat along, 
Amid the daily, clashing, countless throng. 
But calm they lie at rest; no hissing steam — 
Like dreaming vessels, on a dreaming stream, 
Yet, beautifully graceful and more free, 
The river glides in silence to the sea. 

All things are beautiful! The early lark 
Already in the clouds, though partly dark, 
Away on joyous wings to meet the sun 
O'er orient hills, that from the earth look dun; 
We hear his warbling notes, but cannot say 
Whither the cheerful songster wings away, 
While on the thoroughfares, where millions go 
By day, the songless birds hop to and fro. 

Day breaks in crimson colours o'er the sky; 
On to the west, night's sable shadows fly; 
The blazing wheels of Sol's resplendent car 
Appear in power, and darken every star; 
The curtains of the air are drawn aside — 
Ethereal gold is spread o'er land and tide; 
Prismatic dewdrops, fairy lamps appear, 
And light celestial fills our hemisphere. 

Chaste nature, like a lion from his lair, 
Springing from sloth, inhales the morning air; 
The lovely flowers, long quivering in the shade, 
The grass that bears sweet globules on each blade ; 
All seem to move as Sol approaches nigh, — 
The little violet opes its azure eye; 
The rose, with evening's moisture overrun, 
Holds up its scented chalice to the sun! 

When once that art, which can in wisdom climb 
The heavens, and gaze more close on the sublime; 
Hie telescope gigantic, whose great might 
Beads marvellous wonders in the realms of light ; 
The beautiful will more astonish man 
With infinite surprise; the glorious plan 
Of those long-living systems seen above, 
In vast perfection, will create new love! 

All things are imitations from on high; 
The telescope is but a second eye; 
Its cornea and sclerotica are there— 
Its iris and retina. Everywhere, 
In plants and flowers and animated things, 
We see at once from what invention springs ; 
Things in the air, the ocean, and the earth, 
Give to the inventor's genius primal birth. 



But pity the poor blind, who cannot scan 
The wonders that entrance soul-lighted man; 
The dark-eyed being groping without end — 
A blind man is compassion's nearest friend! 
Yet, blest to hear the vibratory voice, 
Can, by description, make the heart rejoice; 
He rolls his eyes opaque on space above, 
As if he saw those varied gems of love! 

He feels the deep affliction, day and night — 
O God! restore the poor man's prayed-fbr sight! 
Yet, may the deaf and dumb his anguish share, 
Although they ruminate on all things fair. 
We, who are bless'd with all the senses, should 
Attempt to mitigate their doleful mood, 
And without languor, cheer the downcast mind, 
By being more affectionately kind! 

All things are beautiful! when day, new-born, 
'Mid sylvan scenes proclaims the Sabbath morn, 
All things appear more exquisitely calm; 
The sauntering zephyrs more infused with balm; 
The ivy-mantled spire's familiar bell 
Peals faintly distant, with a sonorous swell; 
The birds, that wing through every shady grove, 
Seem more devotedly to be in love ! 

On verdant hills the browsing cattle lie, 

As if enjoying more tranquillity — 

The steed prolongs his leisure in the stall — 

For 'tis a day of rest to man and all! 

The plough's unyoked, the rumbling cart is still, 

No clattering sound comes from the oaten-mill; 

These are the charms the Sabbath throws around 

While man, unharness'd, also rests more sound! 

Anon by grassy meadows, burns and braes, 
The gathering population sweetly strays; 
All bounding forth with free and jocund air, 
To meet together in the house of prayer. 
O blessed morn ! O ear-enchanting time ! 
To hear their voices in the anthem chime, 
To see them all devoutly gathered there — 
The rapturous young, the sage with hoary hair. 

And this is Sabbath, as it ought to be, 
A day of holy, calm tranquillity! 
Not such as crowded cities spread abroad — 
Prowling, alike from wisdom and from God; 
For ever hunting, with a carnal mind, 
Earthly enjoyments, which they seldom find; 
Forgetting, if all others did the same, 
The Sabbath soon would but exist in name. 
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All things are beautiful! If fancy dwell 

With fond, ideal mind, and scan them well; 

We read a secret world of mystic lore, 

And find enjoyments overlook'd before; 

We lose our own identity, and dream 

In soul-like freedom, chasten 'd by each theme — 

Forget material life, and soar away 

On wide-wingM thoughts of immortality! 

In dreams, what wondrous beauty comes to view ; 
We roam through realms supremely fair and new ! 
Celestial worlds repicture forth their charms, 
And stars and systems revel in our arms! 
All things seems true, so strange is fancy led, 
We hold sweet converse fearless with the dead; 
Soar high on wings, or walk upon the sea, 
As if partakers of eternity ! 

Thus, Beauty is creative in the mind, 

To no mean laws or latitude confined; 

Unfetter*d, we can wander far away, 

Where Eden bloom'd, in earth's primeval day. 

And, in the arts and sciences can know 

What our antipodes produce below, 

And while exhausting many wonders here 

Still read afresh the other hemisphere. 

If mind is thought in motion — O! how grand, 
When God has giv'n, with His prolific hand, 
A portion of His power 1 a genuine heart, 
Free from corruption, prejudice, or art — 
All truth, all hope, all fancy to declare, 
The beautiful in Nature everywhere; 
To draw from His creation vast each charm, 
The tideless-blooded being's soul to warm! 

All things are beautiful! That garden-ground, 
Rich with the stores from all the world around; 
Whose great conservatory scents the breeze 
With plants that grew across the varied seas; 
Breathes of the clime, the people, and the land, 
Where they are bred by Nature's syren-hand; 
Where, all luxuriant in their native air, 
They blossom still more marvellously fair! 

And, ah! the blest society of those 
Who all the fondness of their hearts disclose; 
Who, from the very dawn of life's young day — 
From virtue's pathway never stept away; 
Who, through all stages of this life of care, 
In every change, contented took their share, 
And, 'mid your joys and sorrows, to the end 
Remain devoted your unalterM friend! 



Ah! it is beautiful, when such there be; 
Tig friendship's heaven, in pure reality! 
The mingling and co-mingling of the soul, 
Where no ulterior feelings hold control; 
Where sympathy, and sense, and truth, unite 
In all the ties of loveliness and light; 
One little family of blameless birth, — 
That comes, and passes calmly from the earth! 

To love and be beloved, is surely bliss! 
No higher happiness on earth than this — 
To meet the maid we love, whose artless smile 
Can all the sorrows of the soul beguile; 
To hope that hid futurity will bring 
Content and comfort in perpetual spring, 
And sceptic doubts, that frequently arise, 
Cloud-like dissolve in Summer's placid skies! 

To mix 'mong women, beautiful and true, 
Is to convene with angels! Ever new 
And fresh as morning-dew upon a flower, 
Their conversation yelds refreshing power! 
Pure and pathetic, gay and full of love- 
That every truthful bosom must approve; 
Tender and graceful, smiling like the sky, 
On all that claims her chaste simplicity! 

All things are beautiful! Children at play, 
In garden-grounds, where lucid waters stray; 
Where bees and butterflies companions seem, 
Sporting together in the summer-beam; 
Laughing and leaping, under shady trees, 
Or lying on the earth in full-length'd ease; 
Or chasing young companions round and round 
The stately bowers that decorate the ground! 

O, joyous childhood! unsuspicious, fair, 
Stranger to ennui, heartlessness, and care : 
What all the fears of life to such as thee? 
The world is yet a marvellous mystery! 
No vanish'd hopes, no wild ambitious schemes; 
No spectral horrors haunt thy midnight dreams; 
No dread of waking, ere the dawn of day, 
To grief; bereavements, troubles, or dismay. 

Repeat their happiness, ye birds as fair, 
That sweep in freedom the cerulean air; 
Four from your tuneful throats, in tones as clear 
As those lov'd-strains that now salute mine ear; 
Keep these sweet children from the sullen strife 
That dawns in shadows on our riper life; 
O may they never know the chains that bind 
Hearts once as fond, as fetterless as wind! 
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And there is beauty, e'en of higher power; 
"Us this when at the spirits' parting hoar, 
When all is hush'd to tenderness and rest, 
And coldness creeps around the truthful breast; 
When heav'n all-glorious and profuse of love! 
Opens its golden gates of bliss above, 
And angels say, with rapture in each word, 
Enter, thou soul, accepted of the Lord! 

The sun descends in crimson down the west, 
The forest songsters gather to their rest, 
Tet does each tower and lofty spire, afar, 
Reflect his radiant glory like a star; 
The moon comes fiiintly veil'd, in vapoury white, 
To spread across the world her mellow light; 
The silver lamps of ccelo, one by one, 
Come stealing on the footsteps of the sun ! 

In yon deep cave beneath the rock-rough hill, 
Already midnight slumbers at his will, 
Hnsh'd into silence by the waterfalls 
That pour i nc essant through majestic halls 
The rosy heather is his rural bed, 
That like a gorgeous carpet is outspread; 
The winds his music, and the lowering sky 
Hangs round and forms an ample canopy. 

Moat glorious night! 'mong scenery so grand, 
There the Creator, with omniflc hand, 
PropelTd on high with his volcanic power 
Those towering peaks at Time's primeval hour; 
Like pathways to the stars they steeply climb, 
And wreathed with lowering clouds appear sublime, 
In marvellous masses of gigantic form, 
Unshaken by the shafted thunder-storm ! 

All things are beautiful! We cannot move 
By hill or glen, by valley, rill, or grove, 
But round our path the soul-enlighten'd eye 
Sees something beautiful while passing by, 
And deeper down than mankind can behold, 
The earth is rich with purest gems and gold; 
No place, no spot where marvels may not be 
Hid in the womb of dark futurity. 

When God first breathed into the female frame 
A portion of his own celestial flame, 
Then Eve arose in beauty and in love — 
Fair as the angels are portray'd above! 
While Adam, waking from a blissful dream, 
Beheld her form in Eden's crystal stream, 
And gazing round, with rapturous eye, adored 
His sweet companion, sculptured by his Lord! 



Within the lovely acorn's barrel'd cell, 
Turn'd by the lathe in Nature's hand so well, 
That fairy cup and ball so wondrous neat, 
That mechanism is not so complete; 
Conceal'd the germ of a gigantic tree, 
Perfect in full-created mystery! 
The royal oak that centuries swings in air, 
In embryotic life is slumbering there. 

So, in the bosom of a little child 

Lying at rest with aspect purely mild, 

Some latent talents may repose confined 

That yet may show their glory to mankind — 

May rise in power and lord-like deity, 

The wonderful beatitude on high: 

May prove that truth, inspires it, though they rest 

A while in silence in the secret breast. 

The tainted mind of falsehood knows full well 
How beautiful is truth, and would excel 
The thing itself, by mimicry and art, 
But imitation cannot reach the heart; 
All relish modest truth; Ay! even he 
Whose life is but a whole hypocrisy: 
But habit — Nature's counterfeit — obtains, 
Despite of all his schemes and all his pains. 

When southern solar-rays intensely shine 
Upon the lovely, luscious nectarine, 
Whose blending red and white so much express 
The cheek of beauty in youth's healthfulness, 
We gaze upon luxurious sweets within, 
Clad in the softly-tinted, perfumed skin, 
Two hemispheres that close together cling, 
Whose roseate blossom garlanded the Spring. 

When the laburnums gold-like clusters bear, 
And milk-white hawthorn scents the dewy air; 
When arbour shrubb'ry hang their heads of snow 
O'er daisied borders rising rich below; 
When daffodills, uncultured, bud around, 
By rivulets that gush with plaintive sound; 
O, it is bliss to breathe the morning air, 
And gaze on Nature so surpassing fair! 

All things are beautiful! A rainbow high 
In taintless grandeur spanning earth and sky, 
Showing prismatic hues of heavenly light, 
That fleetly vanish as we view the sight; 
And if upon the mountain-side it drops, 
Ethereal grandeur paints the verdant slopes; 
Its threefold hues their loneliness display, 
Then, like some perish'd hope, it glides away. 
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The northren lights where arctic icebergs swim, 
lake winter unawakened from its dream, 
Below upon the seas, show fiery light, 
That rerels grandly on the vault of night. 
Shifting, like meteors, by the stars they run, 
Like fairies dancing on the sunken sun; 
Quick, as if planets burst, their flames expand. 
And spread a liquid lightning o'er the land ! 

Beneath the boundless wares the secret wire 
Speaks to each shore in words of hearenly fire. 
Fleeter than thought in man's creative mind, 
Or meteor-speed, or tempest-rushing wind: 
Scarce has the fluid touch'd with magic might 
The trembling strings with its electric light, 
Hum tales that breathe of joy or deep dismay 
Are known, at once, in regions far away. 

Moonlight, in soft ethereal beauty, falls 
On every scene— the castle's rtrin'd walls 
Seem as if lit by spirits of the night, 
Touch'd tenderly with hallowM spectral light ; 
The tottering abbey's monumental stones, 
That bear faint records o'er ancestral bones, 
Seem doubly solemn as we lightly tread, 
Afraid to rouse the consecrated dead. 

Where'er the ancient finger of decay 
Has touch'd, it gives ideas of dismay ; 
Yet on the bosom of the restless seas, 
Or *mong the fbilage of umbrageous trees, 
Or on the mountain side, or scented grove, 
It yields the pleasures of reflected love; 
Subduing and reposing all we see, 
To more romantic truth and harmony. 

Thus night and day successively combine 
To prove the great creative-power, divine! 
No hour that cannot charmingly display, 
Some spell to cheer the traveller on his way ; 
No mood of mind, even shadowM by despair, 
But lovely Nature mitigates the care; 
Night strewn with stars, day garlanded below, 
And beauty bursting forth where'er we go. 

In architecture— see yon gorgeous pile, 
Symmetrical in form, complete in style; 
Its countless pinnacles, its sculptured walls, 
Its noble vestibules, its spacious halls, 
Its lofty towers of adamantine might, 
That cleave the sky, and give the eye delight: 
Design'd for beauty by the skilful mind, 
A monument of grandeur to mankind. 



See magic steam, on ocean and on land, 
Ruled by the power of the artistic hand, 
Working with fingers of unerring skill, 
A servant that obeys its master's will; 
All-powerful, yet submissive as a child, 
With motion scarcely seen, or whirling wild, 
And imitating, in its devious plan, 
The very motions God has given to 1 



It has its bones, its sinews weH conjoined, 
And breathes as if twere living, and had mind ; 
It rises like a giant roused from sleep, 
Treading the earth and ploughing up the deep; 
Thro' cities, plains, and mountains takes its way, 
In locomotive might and majesty — 
Seems to inherit every mortal mood, 
And dies, like man, if destitute of food! 

The Autumnal leaves are felling all around, 
With rustling noise upon the gravefl'd ground, 
We gaze on high, they drop from every spray, 
lake passing generations to decay; 
And if a breeze arises, you behold 
A shower succeed like flakes of tarnish'd gold; 
The very stream that rushes onward free, 
Bears them along to the eternal sea. 

So when the snow, in feathery softness light, 
Fills all the branches with its robes of white, 
Covers the grass, and lingers every where, 
And clear as crystal is the viewless air; 
When amber-ice encloses every stream, 
And earth seems mantled in a lifeless dream, 
How beautiful, how silent is the scene, 
Spread all around with aspect so serene! 

Then strings of pearls, formed by solar rays, 
Among the leafless branches seem to blaze; 
The hedgerows are enshrin'd in crystal dew, 
Illuminated is the sombre yew. 
Long icicles depend from lattice-sma, 
Or hang in brightness o'er the sleeping rills; 
The sun rolls on in redness through the sky, 
And Winter reigns in sterile majesty! 

But when the burning sun with rosy hands 
Burst forth in joy and breaks stern Winter's bands, 
The stream leaps forth in pride, the tide moves on, 
That marvellous thing whose causes are unknown! 
The snow departs, the snowdrop shows its head 
In pureness springing from its secret bed; 
The trees begin to bud, the birds to sing, 
And Nature wakes in universal Spring! 
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Sweet Spring, first daughter of the laughing sky, 
What heavenly hope is pictured in thine eye! 
In vernal beauty tripping bright along: 
A goddess full of cheerfulness and song! 
There's not a tree that lives upon the land, 
But opes to greet thee, touch'd by thy fair hand ! 
Thou art the resurrection of sweet things ; 
Wherever felt, some lovely flow'ret springs! 

All things are beautiful! Hear Music's voice 
Thrilling unseen— yet makes the soul rejoice; 
Sweet melody that captivates the ear, 
As if some cherub-form were floating near. 
List to the lark, whose varied song on high 
Echoes within the chambers of the sky; 
Soaring and soaring on his spiral wing, 
As to the sun he fondly loves to sing. 

See in the lucid lake the shadows grow, 
As if all things above were real below — 
So pure, and so delusive to the eye 
A picture on the surface seems to lie! 
Here hills arise, and springs each leafy glade 
In all the soften'd hues of light and shade; 
But should a breeze upon the surface play, 
Then all the beauteous landscape fades away! 

Yon riven rocks that hang in masses grand, 
Half in the heavens and half upon the land; 
With dark ravines and spires that densely hide 
Their heads amid the clouds with Titan pride, 
Receive the sunshine, then the deep hall's blaze 
In marvellous beauty yields refracting rays; 
But when fierce thunders vibratory roll, 
The many echoing caverns thrill the soul! 

i 
Tis wonderful, ascending far on high, 
To see bright lakes in beauteous stillness lie, 
Cradled in mountain-splendour, circled round 
With rock-ribb'd shores in solitude profound, 
Yet teeming with their finny tribes in play, 
Whose eddying circles mix and melt away ; 
While far above, the eagle, free of fear, 
Cleaves with broad wings the yielding atmosphere. 



High on yon hill's gigantic cloud- wrapt head, 
Where the red thunder makes his sulph'rous bed, 
The dauntless eagle takes his heavenward flight, 
With tireless wings and eyes of piercing light. 
Gazing beneath on his rock-eyried nest — 
While golden sunbeams sparkle on his breast, 
He turns his pinions even as they glow, , 
And, like a living arrow, dives below. 

How beautiful is Nature, where the mind 
Is chaste simplicity, and all is kind 
As fond affections in the infant's heart — 
Not yet a slave to etiquette and art; 
But free as freedom is, and true as truth — 
O! what a charm in age as well as youth; 
It captivates, it conquers, it subdues 
The mightiest mind of false Utopian views. 

All things are beautiful! Think of Dagguere 
Discovering portraits floating in the air; 
That solar rays can perfectly portray 
The face of man, or anything we may: 
Think also of the countless secret things 
Which, one by one, developed science brings 
Before the astonish'd world, and who can say 
What greater wonders may unseal to-day. 

Thus sun, and moon, and stars, and sea, and earth, 
In silence own their heaven-created birth; ' 

With an unerring power, see one and all 
Perform their part in all things great or small. 
No change since e'er the world's first hour began, 
When God breathed life into the mortal, man ; 
But beautiful and brilliant in their truth, 
Blest with a being of perennial youth I 

Ask not, then, What is beauty? Tis a spell 
We scarce can name, although we know it well. 
Wherever it exists, the soul-lit eye 
Sees it is there, though he can scarce say why. 
It has a power to captivate the mind; 
The very savage at a glance grows kind ! 
Though varied in its semblance and its style, 
Still it exist*, and rules us all the while! 
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PAET FIRST. 

As eats the rust in brightest blade 

That hangs in some forsaken hall; — 
As eats a wrong word Love has said 

Into the very soul like gall, 
So have the teeth of Time ate deep 

In this lone heart for many years, 
And all that's left can scarcely keep 

A record of its sighs and fears! — 
Yet would I not on sorrow dwell, 

But picture youth's too ardent hours, 
When life held out her mystic spell, 

And earth was redolent with flowers. 

Name not Love, except the heart 

In every echo takes a part; 
Know the curious ocean-shell 

Always of its birth can tell. 
Love is a celestial feeling, 
New-created joys revealing, 
Through the bosom strangely stealing — 

As the blood sweeps through the veins ;- 
Full of mild intense devotion, 
Then tempestuous as the ocean — 
All excitement and commotion, 

Like an eagle bound in chains; — 
Bearing on with aspect grand, 
Like a wave that licks the sand 
Into wreathy curls, and leaves it 
When the rising shore receives it 

With a bold returning hand ; 
Sinking backward to the i 
Dying in its majesty! 



Name not Love, except like me 

All your bosom is on fire, 
And, with soul-felt ecstacy, 

You can thrill the trembling lyre; 
Higher, higher, even higher 

Than the morning lark ascends, 
Till among the cherub-choir 

His fond matin anthems blend; — 
Till he sees the smile of heaven 
To his warbling accents given, 

And with spiral wings of love 
Singing, springing, he is bringing 

Inspiration from above, 
And he comes with glory driven 

Downwards, gentle as the dove! 

If your censer has been lighted 
At the shrine that's never blighted, 
Then with rapturous soul return, 
For that flame will always burn! 
Thus I loved a girl in childhood, 

Nor is yet the passion cold — 
Not a flower by vale or wildwood,— 

Cowslip with its bells of gold, 
Primrose by the border growing 
Of some streamlet sweetly flowing, 

But some likeness of her told ; 
She was fair and fresh as nature, 
Beauty beam'd in every feature; 
O'er her shoulders ringlets flowing, 
Like the hyacinth when blowing; 
Eyes like violets of blue, 
Spangled with the early dew; 
Gentle, modest, artless, winning, 
Such as Eve before her sinning; 

Fairer than the fairest flowers, 
Moulded gracefully by Him 
Who had form'd the cherubim; 
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what happy days were ours 
In young love's delightful hours! 

Lore has boundless realms of pleasure, 
Never has a moment's leisure — 
For exhaustless is the treasure 

That the joyous charm affords. 
Ever trusting in its gladness, 
Far removed from sullen sadness, 
Bevelling in happy madness, 

Which with raptured heart accords; — 
Tis a joy beyond expressing, 
Tis a kind, enchanting blessing, 
Like two angel-forms caressing, 

And is full of tender words; — 
Free of prejudice or scorning, 
Fragrant as the breath of morning 
Which the great sun is adorning, 

Or the pleasant song of birds. 

Almost do I blush to tell 

That I loved, or loved so well- 
Like adoration it may seem; 

But let not those who never felt 

The kindest bliss that heaven has dealt, 
Suppose it but a maniac's dream. 

She did my waken'd soul engage — 

Like eagle captured in a cage 
My heart leap'd up and down within ; 

And to have been estranged to her 

Who did my inmost spirit stir, 

1 would have reckon'd more than sin. 
The passion gave creative joy — 

But then I was of tender years, 
A hopeful, trusting, ardent boy, 
When nothing strange in life appears. 

We grew together like twin-trees 

Planted on the self-same day, 
And, springing by unmark'd degrees, 

We were much taller every May; 

And then we fondly loved to stray 
Through sylvan scenes, where cooling shades 

Made freedom's glorious spirit gay, 
And dew-drops on the tender blades 

Sparkled with prismatic rays, 

Like the diamond's varying blaze; 
And careless were our rambles then 
By hill and vale, by wood and glen, 
Singing joyously and loud, 
Like the minstrel in the cloud, 
Or as young deer bounding proud 
O'er the mountains merrilv! 



Never seeking home or rest, 
Till the sun sunk down the west, 
Like a monarch, crimson-dreet'd. 
Going forth to revelry. 

She loved me, and I also loved, 
Yet neither knew what spirit moved 
Our tender hearts ; we never proved 

Or scann'd the wonder-working charm : 
At least we felt in heart the same; 
We gave the secret power no name, 
Nor ask'd we how or whence it came, 

And never, never breathed of harm, — 
So the lambkins revel free 
O'er the flower-besprinkled lea; — 
So the sunshine and the shade 
Chace each other through the glade; — 
So the birds on leafy tree 
Sing their am'rous notes of glee, 
So was she akin to me — 
Such was her sweet company! 

When I lay in midnight dream, 

8he was ever near mine eye — 
Gliding past like radiant stream 

Pouring from its fount on high: 

Or winging like the butterfly 
That floats in lightness o'er the bowers, 

Softly as the wintry sky 
Drops its snow-flakes *mong the flowers. 
How blest that love which meets return, 
With equal warmth two bosoms burn; 
With equal hope, with equal pride, 
They walk with Cupid as their guide! 

She grew in beauty as the rose 
That in the land of Sharon grows; 
Like fabled Venus she was fair, 
Every female grace was there; 
Her voice the summer morning bright, 
Her eyes were full of starry light, 
Her alabaster breast below 
Heaved with joys that lovers' know. 

At school we read from off one book 
Like love-birds seated side by side, 

Tet in each face did fondly look- 
Making that page of joy our guide; 

Pursuing this delightful rule, 

We made a honeymoon of school, 
And when the door was open'd wide, 

With hearty joy we rush'd away 

Among the flowery meads to stray, 
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Or as the lock-entrammell'd tide 
Rushes proudly when let free, 
Like captive set at liberty. 

Who can forget their schoolboy days 

When innocence and duty meet; 
When all we look on seems to raise 

New blossoms springing at our feet? 

0, 'tis a time of all most sweet, 
Not even the little tiresome task 

Can make us sad; how young hearts beat, 
We never smile behind a mask; 
But from all cares and troubles calm, 
We breathe the rose-begotten balm! 

Tears pass'd — and she was borne away 

From those associations dear, . 
And parting, has no tongue to say 

How sad that moment, how severe 

To those who are in heart sincere. 
They feel all hope all gladness gone, 

And only drop a silent tear 
From bosoms desolate and lone ! 

Tears pass'd— no more we hail'd the spring, 
No more upon the mountain-side 

My fair one to my arm did cling 
As we before had walk'd in pride. 

I felt as the fond bird bereft 

Of all its brood it lately left; 

Dark as the night, when every ray 

Of moon and stars have pass'd away. 

O! aimless, early, mystic love, — 

My lonely bosom yet grows warm; — 
My spirit soars on wings above, 

When I recall its sacred charm. 
Again I play the lover's part, 
I feel youth kindling in my heart, 
As if I could unline the chart 

Engraven on its tablet there, — 
As if I could with wizard-art 

Lay all its strange revealings bare; 
But, ah! a tithe I cannot teU, 
And scarcely do that portion well. 

Thus fancied joy takes wing and flies, — 

A shadow passes o'er my tale. 
The candle flashes ere it dies, 

And sings the swan unto the gale 
Bre it resigns its latest breath 
Into the horny hands of death. 
Orief preyed upon me day by day— 



My loved one was so far away, 
And in my bosom dwelt dismay, 

Like gloom deep in a cavern's breast, 
And, gazing on the evening star, 
I hoped she saw it from afar, 
For fair as dove in Juno's car 

My maiden was by all confess'd. 

Time to a lover is not time 

As measured by the belfry's chime, 
It has a motion of its own; 
Hours are as days, and days as years, 

A year, eternity appears — 

But only to the lover known. 
I could have thought me growing old 

So lengthen'd every day became, 
And like a miser o'er his gold 

I reckon'd all with care the same. 
Where'er her fawn-like foot had paced, 
Those sylvan scenes again I traced, 

Tet could not charm my deep dismay, 

But, like an exile far away, 

I wanderVl in a waking dream, 
Without a friendly voice to say 

O, welcome to your native stream! — 
Without a face however rude, 
To cheer me in my solitude. 
I was an exile thus in heart, 
I felt his feeling, every part. 

At length the year was growing old, 

The golden-leaves of autumn fell, 
The swallow left the coming cold, 

In distant sunlit climes to dwell — 
To hold again unceasing mirth, 
When spring reigns in perennial birth, 

And blossoms far our own excel; — 
When in our land those feel decay, 
And darker grow the shades of day, 

And morning has a wintry smell; 
When silvery frost crisps all beneath, 
And scatters universal death 

O'er every mountain, moor, and dell; — 
When nature doffs her shiny dress 
And seems to languish in distress, 

And of decline is grieved to tell; — 
When half the world grows bare and lone, 
And all the gems that o'er it shone, 
Sink like lost jewels in a welL 

She came at this desponding tune- 
Came like a spirit bright and fair, 
Came in the gladness of her prime— 
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No opening lily half so rare, 
Came hopeful and devoid of care, 
Came with a look of love so free 
That all my shadowy despair 
Flew off on wings of ecstacy . 
She clung in bracing lore to me 
As clings the ivy to the tree, 
I could not, wish'd not to be free; 
For she to me was all in all, 
And so I stood intensely soft, 
Rolling my grateful eyes aloft 
While tears of burning love did fall ! 
The flowering garment of the fields ; — 
The brilliant gems that India yields ;— 
The purpling tints that spread on high 
Across the dawning orient sky, 
Have each a latent power and grace, 
But none like courted beauty's face! 
And when that feeling is return'd 
What mortal bosom has not burned? 

Let those grown old revile me not, 

Nor smile derisive at my tale, 
For there are feelings ne'er forgot 

That make the cheek of manhood pale.- 
I wish to pour my spirit out 
In ardour burning and devout, 

Whoever may the truth assail ; 
My fancy rises in its pride, 
Through regions limitless and wide, 
I wing the air, or swim the tide, 

Nor feel my body earthly frail ; 
My soul seems disembodied, too, 
All things seem radiant to my view, 
And dauntless as the wild sea-mew 

I revel 'mid the ocean-gale! 
Heaven and earth, and all exploring — 
By imagination soaring — 
Novel worlds of truth restoring 

From oblivion's hidden store; 
Seeing scenes that smile for ever, 
Trees and bowers that autumn never, 
Many a pearl-distilling river 

Rushing on from shore to shore; — 
Things eternal and supernal, 

Never to be parted more! 
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From realms on high 'must I return, 
Too wildly does my bosom burn, 
I cannot, must not, there sojourn, 

But curb my fancy in its flight. 
She was of age to claim my hand, 
Before the altar fair to stand, 
To bless me with her answer bland. 

And with a smile of sinless light. 
We fixed the soul-engaging hour, 
When from her fond parental bower 
I was to pluck the favourite flower, 

And on her finger lily-white 
Place the bright ring, that emblem pure, 
Which makes two loving hearts secure 
So long as lifetime may endure, 

Or minds are kept by God aright ; 
Nor did we deem aught could delay 
That fond, expectant, happy day ; 
Nor did we deem that hearts so young 
Might soon with saddest woe be wrung. 

But sorrow came td dim our eyes. 

And fill our bosoms with dismay — 
Even as the densely clouding skies 

Conceal the glorious light of day. 
No more my lovely maid was gay, — 

For sickness to her dwelling came, 
And all the pleasure pass'd away 

That charm'd her heart and mine the same. 

The father died. O, direful morn! 

Yet nature changed not all the while! 
The birds still carroU'd on the thorn, 

And autumn wore her wonted smile! 
The drooping flowers alone portrayed 
The fading of my gentle maid, 
And the pale moon which rose that night 
Came forth in melancholy light! 
But sorrow reign'd within the dwelling — 
Sighing, sobbing, weeping, wailing, 
Thus, in anguish, I exclaimed, 
Things that ought not to be named 
Bear me from this scene of woe 
To the ocean's depth below, 
Or 'mong constellations bright 
Where I cannot bear the light ; 
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Drag me over jagged mountains, 


And the world is robed in white. 


Dip me in unfathom'd fountains, 


On my brain sad recollections, 


Throw me down in cavern'd dells, 


Bliss-protracted retrospections, 


Where the hideous reptile dwells! 


Press'd on me with direful might, 


Take me, take me, anywhere, 


When that spirit took its flight 


Or through ocean, fire, or air, 


To the sacred realms of light! 


So I see not this despair 




Which my tortured bosom swells; — 


In this life how many vials 


Fix my limbs in rusted chains, 


Pour their streams of acrid trials 


Lay me out on desert plains; 


On our poor devoted head ; — 


Nothing now for me remains, 


All are sharers in the feeling, 


For my sorrow all excels ! 


God knows best how he is dealing — 




He who Moses' followers led 


From this dreadful reverie — 


Through the wilderness and ocean, 


Where my passion dwelt too free, 


In their holy-framed devotion, 


Turn me from the gloomy strain, 


And their wants with manna fed. 


Or my fever-heated brain 


All He does is better for us, 


Will a maniac make of me. 


When he wills, he can restore us, 


While her tear-drops fell like rain, 


Though all comfort seems as fled, — 


Oft she tried to smile again; 


Thus the heart when most dejected, 


So the April morning, showering 


By his love is ne'er neglected, 


From the clouds but partly lowering, 


But enjoys a second spring, 


Drops its rain and rays together ; 


Yet the dead no more awaken — 


Yet I thought my heart would wither, 


Lying silent and forsaken, 


As I mark'd her hidden pain. — 


Birds no longer for them sing, 


All her pretty resignation 


All is perish'd— everything! 


Was no more than imitation — 




Imitation tried in vain; 


So grief a while had overcast 


Death's dread warning had been brief; 


The features of my fairest one, 


None could interpose relief 


As an eclipse with shadow vast 


Longer I could not contain, — 


Bedims the radiance of the sun;— 


O'er my cheeks the liquid flood 


In all she did I took a part, 


Ban like burning streams of blood, 


To ease the burthen of her heart — 


But in gushing down relieved me 


To raise again her drooping head, 


Of a load that wildly grieved me — 


As the sad sunflower turns to him 


Lighter, brighter I became, 


Who cheers it with resplendent beam, 


Bursting gloomy thoughts asunder, 


After a dreary night of shade. 


Like the hollow rumbling thunder 




When the lightning dies in flame. 


0! cherished change, as dewy morn 




Paints orient clouds with purpling ray, 


What intensity of feeling 


So did I see her look forlorn 


Followed this is past revealing — 


Melt into nothingness away, 


Wounded hearts are long of healing, 


So did I see awakening light — 


Healing seems a thing unknown ; 


Fond harbinger of parting pain, 


On his bier the lather lying, 


And all that lovely face grow bright, 


By his side the widow crying — 


Like sunshine through a shower of rain. 


Children comfortless and sighing; 


Once more we wanderM forth in love 


Sighing for the spirit flown; — 


O'er grassy mead, through ambient grove, 


All things wore an altered feature, < 


And each in new enchantment strove 


Like the snow-clad face of nature — 


To feel as we had previous felt; 


Alter'd in one transient night, 


My sensate heart impressions took 


When each flower-enamell'd garden 


From every word, from every look, 


Does in crusted paleness harden, 


Till sorrow and despair forsook 
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That bosom which too long did melt. 


Are heartlessly and reckless broken, 


Af pleasure's greatest after pain, 


Deathly sorrow bears control. — 


As nature's freshest after rain — 


Hearts that are so alterM, harden'd — 


80 joy comes doubly dear again, 


Leaving innocence to grieve, 


When anguish all its shafts has dealt! 


Never, never may be pardon'd — 


Thus for a time— but, ah! too brief— 


As their aim was to deceive. 


We bade adieu to all our griefj 


Love hopeth all, has no desire ' 


Partakers of that sweet relief; 


In selfishness or thought debased, ' 


Which captive birds in gladness feel 


But, like the heavenlit altar-fire, 


When from their prison-cage away 


Is pure as ancient Abel's blazed! 


They revel in the realms of day, 




And new-born freedom makes them gay, 


Love cannot be in words explain'd 


As 'mid the sunlit air they wheel. 


To those who never own'd its birth — 


Hast ever felt at dewy morn 


To those who have its power disdained 


The odour on the zephyrs borne 


And treat it with a vulgar mirth. 


Of snow-white blossom'd bursting thorn? 


Love; you may call it what you please — 


So was her scented breath to me! 


A phantom of the frenzied brain, 


Hast ever mark'd the gentle fawn 


A whirlpool — a heart-disease, 


Skip sprightly o'er the verdant lawn 


Yet will its conscious power remain. 


Amid the sun and shade of dawn? — 


Love is the spirit of high heaven, 


So was her loving step as free! 


Tie seen where sparkling planets shine, 


Hast ever seen in evening sky 


A charm to earthly mankind given, 


A star that seem'd all to outvie? 


To make his being half-divine! 


So shone the lustre of her eye 


When Plato in his cradle lay — 


And brighter far, if such can be! 


Love shed her honey on his lips ; 


Hast e'er in dreams heard angel-voice 


Queen Dido, by famed Carthage bay, 


That make your very soul rejoice? 


By love led on ^nea's ships. 


Her words were what they make their choice— 


Love teaches eloquence to all, 


An echoing of blest harmony 1— 


It makes man to his fellow kind. 


In one so sweet, so fair, so young, 


Before, and ever since the fall 


Such honied accents tuned her tongue, 


Twas given by the creative mind! 


you could have thought some seraph sung 


Love was the fend command of him 


High strains of immortality! 


Who came poor fallen man to save, — 




Who, greater than the cherubim, 


0, sacred love! who shall impart 


First rose in triumph from the grave. 


The strange cameleon-thing thou art? — 


Love fires the poet's soul to write 


Who can describe the total heart — 


In graphic strains of language warm ; 


Where love will end, or where begin? 


It adds new brilliance to the night, — 


Yet no suspicion ever came 


It throws o'er earth her chiefest charm ! 


Across my mind to quench the flame, 




I deem'd we both adored the same 


So, when inspired, I sung to her 


And wish'd my equal share to win. 


Of nature and its laws divine, 


I felt her love was all intense- 


And made her very spirit stir, 


Intense as mine, without pretence, 


Till it seem'd blending into mine; 


And yet so great a consequence, 


As when two angel forms embrace, 


Methought it almost was a sin. 


They meet not, earthly, face to face, 


I only wished a mother's share- 


But mix together into one — 


Such as she hopes her baby fair 


like twin rays mingling from the sun! 


Will give her for her constant care — 


Twas thus I sung to her in love, 


A hope that rules her heart within. 


And called her fondest thoughts above — 




All nature sings one general theme 


When promises sincerely spoken — 


On earth, in air, by hill or stream 


Spoken as from soul to soul 


That God is all in all supreme! 
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The sun declares his wondrous light. 

The stars that he is infinite— 

He trims them with undying light. 

Even mind, that marvel man can guide — 

In all the force of truthful pride, 

He gave through fancy's realms to glide. 

Sustained by his approving power 

He vegetates like noblest flower; 

Forgotten, withers in a hour. 

Earth, ocean, both combined declare 

The power mysterious ruling there* 

He hung the moon in midway air! — 

So have these strains, or strains like these, 

Banish'd afar this world's unease, 

For when two trusting souls are full 

They limit not the fancy's rule ; 

But, in their fond imagining, 

Wander like insects on the wing, 

Or like fleet cloudlets thwart the sky, 

Through regions of infinity ! 

"Us heaven on earth to love so well! 

One thought pervades the double breast; 
No other joy can this excel, 

No feeling ever prove so blest! 
The gilded halls, where fashion meets, 

The loved libation of the vine 
Can only have their transient sweets, 

But never joys like hers and mine! 

Thus time pass'd by on golden wings, 

While music from his pinions play, 
As when the nightingale re-sings 

The glory of departed day. 
Amid the flowery paths of May — 

Or by the primrose-border'd burn, 
We saunterM on right merrily — 

Nor dreamt that sorrow should return. 



$0st Joire! 



PART THIRD. 

All changing as the varying light 

Aurora-borealis shows, 
When o'er the cold and moonless night 

The northern fluid strangely glows- 



Is love and pleasure. Now the shade 
Of sorrow lower'd in deeper gloom, 
And but a few days hence conveyed 

A widow to her husband's tomb. 
O, worse than death that direful day ! 
That awful period of dismay- 
It would have made a stoic sigh, 
The language of that closing eye ; — 
She gazed on me, then on her child, 
In silence too serenely mild ; — 
The latest breath she drew so deep 
Might have made heaven's attendants weep, 
Ere in their arms they bore away 
That spirit of eternity ! 

Trembling, I clasp'd my drooping maid, 
Her head upon my breast I laid — 
I spoke, but know not what I said, 

Touch'd by intense humanity. 
She swoon'd, and for a time forgot 
The torture of her troubled lot, 
Transfixing me unto the spot- 
Lost, lost in deep inanity. 
My tongue was seal'd, my heart grew cold, 
1 felt as growing quickly old, 
And on the sky my eyes I roll'd, 

And silent breathed in agony. 
Like flowers that weep the parting sun, 
Like frozen river ceased to run, 
So did her tears the eyelids fill, 
So was her slender form as still, 
I moved around with lightest pace — 
Like shadow o'er the dial's face, 
My pulse beat louder in my breast 
Than any word I then expressed ; 
For hours she lay as pale and cold 
As any sculptor's plastic mould, — 
At last, her eyes with vacant glare, 
Inform'd us life was lingering there, 
I shed aside her scatterM hair 

And kiss'd her lips most ardently. — 
She, shivering, waken'd from the dead— 
O God ! her reason now was fled, 
She gazed on me with frantic dread— 

I gazed on her as franticly. — 
She spoke with incoherent strain, 
Stared on us o'er and o'er again, 
My rery heart-strings crack'd with pain, 

To witness her insanity.— 
Her words were coarse, her looks were wild, 
That were so lately grave and mild ; 
She frown'd and wept, then laugh'd and smiled 

'Tween mockery and urbanity. 
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Fired nature sunk, at length, in rest, 
And heavy sleep her eyelids press'd ; 
! 'twas a moment truly blest 

To all around her couch and me. — 
After a storm has roused the deep. 
The waves will long commotion keep — 
Though fretful winds no longer sweep, 

So did she heave convulsively ; 
Yet woke not, but by slow degrees, 
Became like mind-forsaken seas, 
Until she lay in gentle ease — 

In calmness and tranquillity ; 
And when she woke the sun was high, 
The birds sang carol in the sky, 
And mental light illumed her eye 

With all its dear benignity. 

She woke, oh ! horror ! 'twas to die, 

To bid us all a last adieu ; — 
The angels waited from on high 

To take that spirit fond and true. 
Sweetly she smiled on all around, 

She press'd my hand in heir's most fair — 
I felt a motion in the ground, 

My bosom wither'd with despair I 
As she upturn'd her eyes on mine, 

And pointed to the holy place, 
Where, as a star, she soon would shine 

In disembodied love and grace ; — 
She tried to speak, her sweet lips moved, 

No echo there, not even my name— 
For all that I devoutly loved 

Had pass'd away to whence it came ! 

Heaven's golden harps were surely strung 

What time that spirit pass'd away, 
So innocent, so fair, so young, 

From out its faded form of clay. 
Like alabaster, there she lay, 

Or snow in wreathy pureness blown : 
I pause, soul-burthen'd with dismay, 

And cannot half my anguish own ! 

Name not your love, except you feel 

Such sorrow as my strains reveal. 

O, soon we laid her in the grave- 
Where the dull yew-tree gives a shade 
I planted o'er my lovely maid, 

Which all my fondness could not save. 

Think of my leaving such a spot, 

Think of my lorn, my piteous lot, 

When from that place I turn'd away, 

To leave her to the shades of night, 



All that was charming to my sight, 
All that inspired me with delight 
Left, left to moulder in the clay ! 

At morn I wanderM forth alone, 
And carved her name upon a stone, — 
I even breathed her name, that she 
Might know the visit paid by me. 
I scarce believed she could not hear 
My accents on her deafen'd ear ; — 
I scarce believed it wholly true 
She never more would meet my view. 

I threw myself upon the ground, 

And clasp'd the new-made, yielding mound, 

And cried, " O ! set my spirit free, 

For where she is I long to bel " 

And, as I cited, a dreamy sleep 

Stole o'er my senses strange and deep ; 

The earth beneath me moved away — 

Which all my dearest treasure hid, 
Till full before mine eyes she lay, 

And open'd was the coffin-lid. 

" Creature of earth" — me^thought she said — 

" Call not on vengeance from above ; 
My mortal part is here inlaid, — 

My soul enjoys celestial love, 
Such love as thou could'st ne'er bestow, 

Such love as I could never give, 
Those only endless rapture know 

Where disembodied spirits live. 
Weep not for me, I cannot share 

Aught that is of an earthly kind, 
For viewless as the passing air 

I have become all holy mind. 
Farewell ! my once beloved, farewell ! 

And banish sorrow from thy breast, 
In happy radiant realms I dwell 

Forever with the purely blest ! " 

As in the ocean, things that dwell 

Ope wide their curious membraned shell, 

Then close again, and all is hid, 

So did she shut the coffin-lid. — 

The earth rolTd back with rumbling sound 

That woke me from my trance profound, 

And, gazing round, I scarcely knew 

Whether the vision was untrue. 

How long lost in the spell I lay 

I cannot tell — nor can I say 

What marvellous secrets met mine eyes 
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That might make any mortal wise ; 


And by her side, reserved for me, 


Bat when I woke my;heart was calm, 


There is a little narrow bed, 


The air was all infused with balm, 


Which shall my resting dwelling be 


i And every songster, revelling free, 


When my immortal soul has fled ; — 


Appeared to say, a Weep not for me." » 


Where, at the last, we shall arise 




Together to the gofllit skies — 


0, if I had celestial power 


0! never to be parted more; 


To picture forth that waking hour, 


To dwell in happiness for aye, 


That blissful vision I'd extol 


No longer fading things of clay, 


That swept in glory tjiroagh my soul ! 


But spirits fitted to adore; — 


I then could tell a thousand things 


Where all is sinless joy and truth, 


That passed on fancy's fairy wings; 


Perennial spring, perennial youth, 


But memory takes but little hold 


And arch-angelic life is given 


Of marvels in our vision told, 


To fit them for the courts of heaven! 


Again amid a world of care 


• 


Too soon these things dissolved in air. 


Farewell, vain world! I leave thee all 




The legacy I have to leave 


Instead of pleasure, loved of old — 


While tears of retrospection fall, 


Her grave is all my constant care. 


And this recital makes me grieve; 


How little of my heart is told, 


Yet, hope celestial sunshine sheds 


How few will my devotion share? 


Around my time-worn, weary frame, 


Time, the restorer, did repair 


And, like etherial gold, it spreads 


My weaken'd frame, my fever*d heart; — 


Upon my loved one's rest the same; — 


The emblems that I planted there 


I burn not for reward or fame; 


I culture with a florist's art; 


I do not ask for pity's sigh ; — 


The rose, and sweet forget-me-not 


I pass away, without a name, 


Return in beauty every spring, 


From time into eternity! 


And grace the ever hallow'd spot — 




For her, there is no wakening! 
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Thx preceding Poem— " Lost Love ! '* having been written with a view to anony- 
mous publication, a few innocent liberties have been taken, in some of the stamas, 
to conceal the author, by casting the principal character as one in advanced 
years, which enabled the author to take a wider range of life, and to give more 
retrospective interest to his tale; a crime for which he hopes to be pardoned by 
the critical reader. 
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Cjre $eiotjre)r: 

A TRAGEDY. 
In JFibe fUt*, 



PREFACE. 



The following Tragedy U meant to exhibit a picture of domestic life, under a rariety of serere trial*. 

The lint edition of this drama haying been inscribed, by permission, to the histrionic artiste, W. C. Macbbadt, Esq., 
the author had the privilege of submitting it to him in person, who suggested the principal alteration* made in the present 
copy, for the use of the stage. 

It has long been an opinion of the anthor, and one founded on strict obserraiion, that a play reads better when well 
ar r ang ed for the stage, than when merely a dramatic poem, and he has studied to class these two great — i»H«if 
together— so particularly requisite in times when much difficulty exists in getting a Tragedy performed. 

There are many who think a play can be of little consequence to the reader until it be performed. Now, all that its 
representation on the stage can do for it, is Just to make it better known— the matter remains the same. A play may be 
considered a condensed novel, free of all the exuberant verbiage that lengthens out a novel to three volumes, and there- 
fore occupies leas time in the perusal, while Its power and character are more apparent 

Whether the author has succeeded in his design is left to the unbiassed judgment of his readers, particularly to those 
whose laminar acquaintance with the legitimate drama, its standard authors, and soundest critics, render them capable of 
being Judges. The original title to now altered to that of "The Bxtecthbb." 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Men. 
Waller — Father to Emma. 
Edwin— The Betrothed of Emma. 
Oliver — Brother to Emma. 
8ir Alfred — Companion to Oliver. 
Lord De Lacy— Rival to Edwin. 
John Servant to De Lacy. 

■-)— 



First Ruffian— 
Second Ruffian 



Strangers, Servants, &c. &c. 

Women. 
Emma— The Betrothed of Edwin. 
Catherine— Wife to Waller. 
Mart — Attendant to Emma. 

Misses, Servants, &c. &c. 

Costumes of Last Century. 



C|e getrotjrtfr. 



ACT I. 

8CENB I. 
A beautiful Garden in front of Waller's Mansion. 
Time— Sunset. Scene— England. 
Edwin. 
Edicin. How lovely is this place! The view- 
less air 
Is but the respiration of fair flowers 
That breathe through nectar'd lips. Yon setting 

sun 
Sprinkles around his bright etherial rays 
From out his spacious palace in the sky, 
Which, smiling, leap among the tender plants 
Like happy thoughts within the breast of man ! 
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But in that bower there blooms a lovelier bad 
Than Spring has any claim to; there enshrined. 
Beauty and bliss live in one gentle form, 
Joined hopefully together— This strange lore, — 
This mystic feeling which has ruled mankind 
Through all the changing centuries of time, 
Has wrought strange magic here— I'll to the door 
And gain admittance. 

[As he approaches, music heard within. 
Hark! a plaintive sound 
Of mellow music stole upon mine ear, 
Sod as they say unfallen angels sing. 
Gladly 111 listen to the syren sound. 

[Music resumed, 

A seraph hanging o'er his golden lyre, 
Borne on a gentle cloud athwart the sky, 
Could not bring sweeter music from its strings. 
Let me not lose a note — she sings again. 

[Music ceases. 

Inspiring happy strain ! Though mute the voice 
That called the fond vibrations into life, 
Yet does their spirit hover round me still 
Like ecstacy ! No happier time than this 
To meet the maid we love, when young hearts beat 
One soul-felt strain of unison, and hope — 
The wily flatterer! breathes of bliss to come. 

Emma comes from the mansion to Edwih's embrace. 
My love, my Emma, beauty beams in bliss 
On thy high forehead! Can we speak alone? 

Emma, I know not, Edwin, what should inter- 
fere. 

Edwin, When did you see De Lacy pass this 
way? 

Emma. So late as yesterday ; he and his servant. 

Edwin, He called upon your father, did he not? 

Emma. Not yesterday, nor has he been with us 
Since last I told you. 

Edwin. Tis as well, my Emma, 
I know so many dreadful things of him ; 
His mind has also suffered much of late. 
Bad hours, demeaning habits, and hot wine, 
Soon sink a soul in ruin. 

Emma. Say you so? 

And is his mind unhinged? I thought as much, 
When last he saw my father, I was near, 
He spoke in broken thought, nor could I judge 
One mystic sentence that escaped his lips. 

Edwin, Even so, sweet ! Passion has too oft 
Made him do foolish, more than foolish things. 
His temper has got soured ; by fits he laughs, 
Then drinks, till all his faculties are drowned; 
Stares, raves aloud, and thinks some foe is near; 



"See, see," he cries, "down yonder mountain-glen 
Along the winding steep they come, they come!'' 
Starts from the seat and hurries to and fro, 
As doth the wild hyena from his den ; 
Fights with the air, and sees fantastic shapes 
Which are the conjured spectres of his madness- 
Insults his whole domestics. — When the fit 
Goes slowly off, then sits he in despair 
Ashamed of what he's done— indeed 'tis thought 
He should be strictly guarded when alone. 

[Ironically. 
This would be a delightful man to wed! 

Emma. To wed, one must be wooed! 

Edwin, And the reverse 

Has frequently occurred. Oft I have known 
The influence of station seized on first, 
And love, the tardy idol! left to follow. 
I've seen a tender girl, just in her teens, 
Wed with her father's senior, all forgot — 
When sprinkled over with the dews of wealth. 

Enter Maby. 
Mary, Madam, a messenger would speak with 
you. [Exit Mart. 

Emma. My absence shall be brief; pray wait 
on me. [Exit Emma. 

Edwin, Thus have I drawn a likeness of her 
lord; 
But then I spoke the truth; but truth's a libel ; 
This is a bribe for liars!— What of that? 
We all have our opinion of our friends, 
And whisper censure kindly at their backs. 
Tis sweet to criticise our dearest friends, 
To sympathise and say, "I feel for them," 
Whilst all is rancorous malice at the heart 
Away .with such ldna\ gentle sympathies; 
Give me the friend who shields an absent friend! 

Re-enter Emma. 

Emma. Forgive me, Edwin, if I've tired your 

patience. 
Edwin, I did not miss thee much. A curious 
tale 
My fancy furnished, which I ponderM o'er. 
Emma. Pray tell me what it was. I love old 

tales. 
Edwin. Tis no old tale, but one of yesterday : 
Come, sit thee down, and I will tell it thee. 

[Both sit down on garden seat. 
Edwin. An agM couple had an only daughter — 
A young and sprightly maiden. She did love 
Her father most, who was a slave to passion, 
And sought the haunts of dissipated men; 
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Indeed was all a wicked man could be, 
And yet she loved him. 
Emma. 'Cause he was her father! 
Edwin. No, not for that. He was a very wretch, 
Who kept his ample fortune from his wife, 
And, so, she could not feed her daughter's pride. 
He often did so, and so wean'd her heart, 
That though her mother's love for her was great, 
She but despised her, and clung to the father, 
Who gave her gold, and dress, and satisfied 
Her vainest wish, and this unnatural grown, 
She broke her mother's heart who doated on her. 
Emma, Inhuman child! I pray thee do not 

pause. 
Edwin, Gold will do anything, alas! whoe'er 
The giver or the promisor may be; 
It has an argument on its bright face 
That seemB to root up reason from the soul. — 
The mother died, died of her child's unkindness! 
Emma. What followed? Did the father change 

his life? 
Edwin. Patience ! — The father being free, grew 
worse; 
His judgment left him. Strange relations came, 
Practised upon his weakness, then he sign'd 
A will, that left his daughter portionless. 

Emma. She did deserve it all! 
What came of her? 

Edwin. At last she saw the end of her base love. 
She also died! 
Emma. And suffered as she should. 

[Drop* a letter. 
Edwin. Ah! what is this? My fears are now 

comfirmed. 
Emmti. Be calm, for nothing hare I hid from 
you. [Prntnto the fetter. 

Edwin. What answer did you send? 
Emma. I sent no answer. 
Edwin. Tis well? Then shall I answer this 

for you? 
Emma. I would that you should do so. 
Edwin. Then I shall [Snteringl^ 

But if you think life would be more divine 
With this young, handsome lord, in gilded halls, 
Where the soul sickens with the heartless show 
Of vain parade and fashion, by all means 
Accept his generous offer. You shall have 
At least some hours of bliss before he turns 
His amours on another. Take your choice* 
Emma. You do me wrong by thus upbraiding 
mei [Wttps. 

IZdmn. Well, well, I have been wrong 1 Dry 
up those tears. [ Aside. 



My curse upon this knave. He waits an answer! 
I'll close the matter with his lordship now. 

[Edwin retires to write. 
Emma. So jealousy and rivalry have touch'd 
Even Edwin's manly breast. The fable, too, 
Was meant to speak the workings of his soul. 
He need not fear — gold may have many charms, 
But when held out to one who truly loves, 
It goes but for its value after all! 

Edwin, coming forward, gives Emma the answer. 
Emma. This is the very thing I would have 

written. 
Edwin. Shall I dispatch it, then? 
Emma. Yes, instantly! [Rings. 

Enter Mart. 
Get thee with this, and pause not by the way. 

[Exit Mart. 
Edwin. Now let us join the family, nor instruct 
A single inmate of this circumstance. 
Emma. Nay, dread me not, for when the heart 
is true, 
Woman keeps mute, as well as man can do! 

Emaia enters mansion, Edwin following. 
Enter Waller by other side. 
Waller. Ho! I would speak with you. I have 

a daughter. 
Edwin. A daughter! Yes, an angel-minded 

daughter! 
Waller. And thou dost love her with a cer- 
tainty? 
Edwin. With certainty as sure as man shall 

die! 
Waller. You would not then deceive her with 

pretence? 
Edwin. Count all the stars that gem the brow 
of night, 
And all the sands that gird the rolling sen*; 
They're less in number than the d»i!y thoughts 
1 breathe in sacred constancy to her I 

Waller. Enough, enough! Art sure thou 

would'st not change? 
Edit-in. Yes, when the earth rolls backward, 
and the sua 
Borrows his golden lustre from ihe moon ! — 
When the flx'd stars in conflagration meet, 
And rocks dissolve ami sparkle to the sea; — 
Then shall I change, if Death has spared his dart! 
Waller. She loves you in return? 
Edwin. If eyes are books 
That breathe intelligence, whose pages ahine 
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With the soul's thoughts, that gladden through the 

heart, 
She lores, and with a woman's purer lore I 

Waller. Who schooFd you in the language of 
the eyes ? 

Edwin. She did! We met once in a dazzling 
hall, 
And as I gazed upon the gorgeous guests, 
In turning sudden round, methought I saw 
Her intellectual eyes drop suddenly, 
And o'er her oval cheek a redness spread 
In tint more sweet and glowing than the rose. 
I watch'd her artfully, and found she stole 
Quick glances of my face. She pleased mine eyes, 
And, in return, I trembled looking at her. 

Waller. Was this the only page oflove you read ? 
Men yield to weakness by believing thus! 

Edwin. I did not so, at least, for as I pass'd, 
Her sweet face beam'd upon me from her lattice; 
But prudence made us silent all too long, 
For true love is a coward at the best, 
And trembles most to meet what it desires! 

Waller. See that thou be not, then, like many 
lovers, . 
All passion, eloquence, and ecstasy — 
Which all to aether fade, soon as the rows 
Oflove eternal are by rules confirm'd. 
Delusion has its end, high hopes their fall, 
And when such rapturous love as this decays, 
It seems more cold, because once so inflamed. 

Edwin. Our love, though youthful, is not 
hurried love; 
It grew, and grew, and grew, slowly but sure, 
As grows the monarch oak-tree from the acorn, 
Till last it rears its noble form ou high, — 
Spreads its firm roots like anchors in the earth, 
And bids the bellowing, changeful wind blow on! 

Waller. Wilt thou sign this? 

[Gives him a paper. 

Edwin. Sign it! most certainly! 

Waller. And willingly? 

Edwin. Yes, willingly, most willingly! 
Were it not fatal to me, I'd unfold 
My very breast, that on its glowing tablet 
Each word might be engrav'd, so much it speaks 
The language of my heart 

[Receives the pen and signs it — and on one knee 
returns the paper. 
Father! you doubted me! 

Waller. The world is full of doubt Up, like 
a man. 
Now are we equals. Thou shalt have my daughter, 
And all our blessings shall be shared as one! 



Edwin. My deep respect for thee; my lore for 
K mma , 
Shall be my glad return for all thy kindness. 

Waller. But then thou hast a rival — a rich 
rival! 
Feel'st thou the magic of that adjective? 

Edwin. If I am poor in purse, I'm rich in love. 

Waller. But if your rival's rich in both of 
these? 

Edwin. Your daughter loves him not Nay 
more besides, 
She loathes him! He is— 

Waller. Hold! I know the rest! 
From rival hearts I look but for disdain. 
But will not gold enshroud all blemishes? 
Does it not cover scars, and age's wrinkles? 
Barter the dearest friends, if poor, for rich ones? 
Kindle affections in old hearts and young. 
And make some weep with joy above the grave 
Of him or her, who name them in their wills? 

Edwin. One thing it cannot do. It cannot 
Change the hearts that truly love! 

Waller. The secret's out! 

Edwin. Then, have I answered rightly? 

Waller. Yes, most rightly ! 
She shall not wed where she is not beloved, 
And loves not in return ! 

Edwin. Then all my fears 
Sleep calmly. Emma, Edwin still is thine ! 

[Both enter mansion. 



8CENE II. 

A country Inn, table, seat, #r. 

Enter Lord Db Lacy and servant, attended by the 
waiter. 
De Lacy. John you may leave me. Go not far 
from this; 
I may require you. Hark, sir, do not drink. 
John. O, not a drop — {aside"]— Til have it by 
the run! [Exit John. 

De Lacy. Waiter, some wine; the strongest 
and the best [Exit waiter. 

I'm weary of this solitary life— 
This aimless, undefined, unhappy state, 
Fill'd up with fleet- wing'd pleasures that depart 
Before we can embrace them. Every scene 
Now fails to charm my vision. — Sun-gilt lakes, 
Steep mountains, vernal valleys, crowded cities, 
All sights, all scenes, all pastimes lose their zest! 
Doubtless the chase has many spotless charms, 
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Bat oft, when evening comes, my spirits droop, 
And then worn out, and tired of horse and hound, 
And boisterious companions, big with youth! 
I but retire and commune bitterly 
With the dark shadows of departed years ! 

Reenter Wattes with wine and glasses, and exit. 
Now am I by myself. This generous wine 
Will lift my sinking soul and charm my blood. 

[Drinks. 
lis just the time to marry a young bride, 
When life creeps colder through its purple 

veins; — 
When the mind grows disturbed, and tries in vain 
To find soft pleasure where it once was found, 
Then is the time to marry! 

I have met 
Sweet Emma, and have talk'd to her of love, 
Yet has she answer'd coldly to my sighs, 
More like a stoic than a girl in teens. 
I will make no surrender, so my pen 
Has lately shaped my wishes, promised her 
My riches, titles; all! Should these not woo 
A poor squire's daughter? 

[Drinks — enter waiter. 

Waiter. The gentleman who brought this, waits 

an answer. [Delivers a letter, and exit. 

De Lacy. A coxcomb whom I lately called a 

coward 

While in the chase, dares now to send a challenge. 

Thus flatter^ by his friends, and fired by wine, 

He thinks to daunt my blood. Confound such 

stuff! 
Shall I be moved by such a thing as this? 
The glitter of a sword would wither up 
His shuddering heart to ashes! 

O sweet Life! 
The meanest thing that draws a trigger, may 
Let out thy noble stream. [Rings— enter waiter. 
Admit the gentleman who brought this letter. 

[Exit waiter — enter gentleman. 
Wait you an answer to this letter, sir? 

Gentleman. My Lord, I crave an answer to my 

friend. 
De Lacy. Then I write none; but say my 
sword is sharp, 
And oft has cut the tiny thread of life 
Without becoming rusty. With that weapon— 
If he will fight,— 111 fight him to the death! 
But not, like target, stand erect in field, 
Till your swell'd, coward-compeer fires at me. 
Gentleman. Beware of jesting on so grave a 
subject. 



Words spoken in haste, like fortunes spent in 

gambling 
Give cause for endless sorrow when too late! 
DeLacy. [Drawing with much passion.'] Would'st 
thou insult me by this rude reply? 
Adieu, sir— had been himself who call'd, 
I'd satisfied him ere he got from this. 

[Exit gentleman, followed to side by Db Laoy. 
Thus do I, then, serve all such idle sounds 
As balls and pistols. Man should meet with man 
According to his justice and his skill, 
And not with chance's weapons! 

[£ri* DbLact. 

Enter John and companions by opposite side* 
John. So my old master has got burn'd with 
lore, 
A pretty, tender chicken sure he is 
To fondle Cupid's darts. [All laugh. 

Love's all the rage, 
And why may I not have my maiden too? 
Men. Ay, John, you have as 'good a right as he ! 
John. Then, let us have a little drop of courage. 
[Fill glasses and drink. 
The world thinks he is rich, so was he once, 
But gambling, racing, and et-ceteras, 
Have made his treasures travel speedily; 
To-night he wins, then are his spirits high, 
Next day he longs the weary hours were past 
To join his sporting friends. Night comes anon, 
And with it comes the horrors of the damn'd!— 
He losses, then he scowls and cries for wine. 
"Where have you been?" he cries; "scoundrel; 

come here, 
I must dispatch you. Stir not from my room, 
Or this shall finish you." With that he holds 
A pistol to my mouth. I cry for mercy, 
And then he grants what I'd no right to ask. 
At last he falls asleep, I then steal out — 
Soft as a shadow passes o'er a dial, 
And leave him to be haunted by his dreams. 
Men. Ay, he is very fickle, poor old fool! 

[All drink again. 
John. Fickle! ay, faith! he has outdone the 
winter; 
Frowns, smiles, cold looks, hoar-froasts and hur- 
ricanes! 
To-day in love; to-morrow in despair. — 
I wonder who would have him ! 

[John and men laugh. 
Hush! master comes. This way, and cau- 
tiously; 
You to your horses, I to my dear Sue. — 
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Well meet when night is older. 



[Exeunt. 



Enter De Lacy by other aide. 
De Lacy. Full well I knew the coward would 
not fight. 
No farther notice. Well, no more of that. 
Supper has made me calm, and the good wine 
Flows warmly through my reins. 

Who comes this way? 

Enter Waiter, with a Utter. 
Waiter. A letter, my Lord. 
De Lacy. Who brought this letter? 
Watter. A postess, my Lord. 
De Lacy. Is she gone? 
Waiter. She is gone, my Lord. 

[Exit waiter. 
De Lacy. Tis 6ent by lovely Emma. Now I 
dread 
To break the ruby seal. She must consent, 
And then, poor Edwin, I shall bribe thy love! 

[Reads. 
What do I see? Mine eyes grow dim, my head 
Swims round, the very earth bends under me 
As if I sailed the ocean, when the winds 
Are rooting up the waves. Can it be so? 
Come, I must read again— What! still the 

same; — 
My eyes are traitors; 'tis not possible! 

[Rings, enter waiter. 
Send in my servant. Say I am in haste. 

[Exit waiter. 
That fellow knows a little of my secret; 
His reading shall corroborate the truth. 

Enter John, staggering. 
What, drunk, already, sir? I shall go mad ! 
John, [aside.'] Poor fellow ! he is really mad 

already. 
I am not drunk, sir; no, I never drink. 
DeLacy. Silence! Come hither, sir. What 

read you there? 
John, [aside.'] Really, I see noth-nothing. Tis 

but paper. 
De Lacy. Speak out It is a most ungracious 

letter. [De Lact reclining on seat. 

John, [aside*] How knows he that before 1 have 

perused it? 
De Lacy. What means this silence, sir? Why 

do ye pause? 
John. My Lord, I have not yet come to a 

pause. 



De Lacy. Play not upon my humour— Bead, 
or leave me. 

John reads — 

8f a,— Tia in vain yon solicit my lore. All the goodly glit- 
ter of your halls; all the boasted attraction* of your wealth; 
all the superfluous attendance at your table, cannot purchase 
a heart already another's! Can wealth buy virtue? Can 
wealth buy youth? Can wealth buy reason? Never can I 
become your wife. Ere two days I shall be wed to one with 
whom alone I can be happy. 

Farewell forever! 

John, [aside.] There's a doze of nightmare 
for you, old buck! 

De Lacy. [Rising up in a Jury.] Give me the 
letter. Get thee hence to bed. 
See every thing be right by break of day, 
For I shall leave this place most pointedly. 

[Exit Johk. 

O blighted Hope! She hates me, and declares 
Her heart another's, whom she soon shall wed. 
Never, O never! shall she be his wife. 
Ye viewless spirits! close your airy wings, 
And listen to my vow of sweet revenge, 
Then haste ye to the charnel-house and breathe 
It to the dead. Ye seas! that sepulchre 
So many of the brave within your womb, 
Open your secret caves, and there conceal 
My firm resolve, and let the moaning winds 
Speak through each casement to the restless world, 
That I will have revenge, most sweet reveuge! 
Let the dull screeching owl cry out — Amen! 
As lone he screams from old cathedral walls, 
Filling the air with melancholy sound. 
I feel as if I could rend oaks to pieces — 
Tear up the deep foundation of the earth ; — 
Spring quick as lightning through the vaults of 

darkness, 
And toss high mountains in the greedy sea! 
I'm desperate! The only solace left 
Ib riven from my bosom with contempt. 
This simpering playful youth destroys my hopes, 
By heaping calumnies upon my name, 
Breathed through the mask of love's idolatry. 
What! shall my soul submit, I who have slain, 
Amid the battle's heat, unnumber'd foes 
With an unshrinking breast. No! I shall spoil 
This rival's festal night, and, ere the ring 
Has circled her fair finger, have revenge! 

[Rings loudly. Enter waiter. 
Light up my bed-room. Do it instantly. 

Waiter. Shall your servant sleep near you, my 
Lord? 
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De Lacy. Yes, in the next room to mine. A 
moment yet — 
What I has this fellow not yet gone to bed? 
Waiter. Not yet, my Lord. He revels with 

his friends. 
De Lacy. Then bid him enter. I would speak 
with him. [Exit waiter. 

My orders disobeyM, my lore despised, 
My last hope blasted. Now I stand alone 
Like some rude plant neglected, which the bee 
Even passes, as on joyous wing it flies, 
And deigns to look on all, except on me. 

Enter John, staggering. 
You hare a friend who wants a situation? 

John, I hare, my Lord. 

De Lacy. Is he honest? 

John. O very honest. 

De Lacy. A sober man? 

John. No man could be soberer, my Lord. 

De Lacy. And discreet ? 

John. The most discreetest man imaginable. 

De Lacy. So you can positively recommend 
him? 

John. Most positively, my Lord. 

De Lacy. But my friend has a servant. 

John. But he may part with him for a better. 

De Lacy. Yes, instantly. He drinks. 

John. Horrible! 

De Lacy. He cheats. 

John. More horrible; 

De Lacy. He is impertinent 

John. Most horrible! 

De Lacy. Hence then, sir; you have spoken 

your own sentence. 

My steward settles with you. Leave me, fellow ! 

[Exit John astonished. 

One grievance rid of, Now for this young 

lover, — 
He who hath mixed the mystic cup of love 
So sweetly for her lips, that she, having drank, 
Is so intoxicated with its charm, 
As to declare she hates me— horrid! horrid! 
Without one common or assumed respect, 
This, this inflames my bosom with revenge. 

[Looking at the letter. 
This writing's not a woman's. Tis too bold — 
She could not know, save what this rival said, 
The better to secure her fickle heart! 
And now this sets conjecture round with truth. 
I see the traitor staring through each line;— 
The mean, low cunning of a vulgar soul. 
And he would prate of reason, youth, and virtue. 



My very heart-strings crack thus to be mocked! 

[After a pause, 
Well, well, it but the better feeds my plan ; 
111 now to bed and brood on't. 

[Rushes off. ' 



8CENE III. 
A pleasant retreat, near Waller's Mansion. 

Enter Edwin. 

Edwin. This place she named, and 'tis the very 
hour; 
How rigid are young lovers to their vows! 
And yet methinks 'tis years since last we met, 
So slowly the chronometer of love 
Counts the long seconds to the anxious heart. 

Fool that I was to taunt her with mistrust — 
I, who had loved her since her infant years, 
And she who own'd no other love than mine, 
And yet to dream of foul inconstancy. 

Enter Emma. 
Welcome, sweet maid! I rival you in time. 
[Embrace.'] 

Emma. But not in truth, for I have hurried on 
Swift as a cloudlet's shadow o'er the lawn, 
When chased by sunbeams. Edwin, there is one 
Of whom we have but whispered tenderly, 
Who would dissuade me from my dearest wish. 

Edwin. Indeed! 

Emma. Tis even so, against her will 
I've stolen forth in secret artfulness, 
Soon as forgetful sleep had seal'd her eyes; 
Our joyous meeting therefore must be brief; 
But had I been imprisoned in a cell,— 
Challeng'd with direful famine or disgrace, 
And all the terrors that astound the weak, 
Nor walls nor irons could have held me there. 

Edwin. O! it is bliss to hear thee speak so well. 
By yonder moon that walkB the floor of night, 
And all her rich tiera of bright stars— 
I love thee more for these sweet words of thine! 
Come, we will set all obstacles aside; 
I'll go with thee, explain ray soul to her — 
Show her how much she would destroy our peace — 
Court, flatter her with words of winning love, 
Do anything so that it be not base. 

Emma. No, not to-night. You do forget the 
hour. 
There's one at home who better understands 
The motives and misgivings of her mind — 
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Leave her to him— yet hare I told thee all, 
For she who has been wooed few secrets hat 
That may not find expression in his ear. 

Edwin. Tis always thus with love! 

It were too bright, 
With too much peace and pleasure in its eye, — 
Too much like summer sleeping among flowers 
Without its shadows. She would hare you wed 
To one whose hand can never have thy heart. 
High sounding titles so affect some ears 
With notes of selfishness, e'en earthly melody, 
That heaven-born music has no power to charm! 

Emma. Tis true—ret if there's constancy in 
woman — 
If nature has a tie of truth to bind 
That to the heart, as odour to the rose 
Is sweetly bound, though always giving forth 
In part its exhalations, so in me 
That cherish'd, firm endearment shall exist. 

Edwin. I know it will, and time that softens 
all 
Will chace away our fears. 

Let us be gay, 
No power on earth can stay our nuptials now. 

Emma. O none! The heart can only love but 
once, 
A second lore is but a friendship cast 
In the same mould, and though it look as kind, 
The essence of the spirit is not there. 
IM rather live in silent solitude 
Than wed such emptiness. 

Edwin. Thy thoughts are mine ! 

Speak on for ever, while my ravished ears 
Have power to listen— Listen too, ye winds, 
And herald to the echoing arch on high, 
If e'er this heart shall harbour other love 
Than that I breathe for thee, then may I lose 
All sense of hope and happiness on earth! 

Emma. Then haste away, for I have tarried 
long. 

Edwin. Nay! I will see thee home. 

Emma. - It must not be. 

Your home is far from this, 
While mine is near. 

Edwin. O but one moment more! 

[They embrace."} 
Good night, my love! you see I now obey. 

[Exit Edwiw. 

Emma. [Pausing.'] Strange are thy ties, O 
Hymen! passing strange! 
Thus are we cull'd from our parental bower, 
Perhaps to bloom, perhaps to fade and die — 
Alas! we know not which, so strange is Time ! — 



Left to the wintry blasta of cold neglect, 
Or sunn'd in joy, by sweet affection's smile, 
Within the bosom of connubial love! 
With all those hopes and fears, how sweet is 
life! 
After to-morrow they shall call me Wife. 



ACT n. 



SCENE I. 



Highway by the woods. Tim*— night 

Enter Lord Db Laot. 
De Lacy. The moon hath hid her face behind 

the earth, 
And will not gaze upon the sunken tun, 
Nor do her children smile; a mother's frown 
Hath made their faces dim. A pall of clouds, 
Dark, dense, and dreary, steals across the sky, 
And the shrill winds have laid their trumps 

aside, 
Though yesternight, upon their stormy wings, 
They played fantastic gambols on the deep. 
Tis a fit night for Death to walk the world, 
For injured man to seek and find revenge, 
That his wrong'd soul may conquer! 

What! shall I 
Be thus disdain'd by female power, and feel 
The rancour of a rival? Oh! no, no! 
To-morrow would young Edwin wed his bride, 
But if he shall be half so fortunate, 
His honeymoon will be in the cold grave, 
And not in Emma's arms. If men are true 
When doubly, trebly paid, he soon shall die; 
My troubled spirit revels on the thought! 

Enter two Ruffians disguised. 

Well, come at last! What hope attends our 
cause? 
First Ruffian. All things bid well, my Lord, he 
pass'd us by 
While we were stealing forth from yonder glen. 
De Lacy* Tou slew him then, I trust. 
First Ruffian. Patience, my Lord. 

How could we slay your foe, circled with friends 
With whom he parted but at Emma's dwelling? 
De Lacy. Remember well your oath. Do not 
deceive me. 
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First Ruffian. Tis true! We fbllowtt till he 

bade good night. 
De Lacy. Good night, indeed! 

Those words hare oft been spoken 
By the same lore-toned lips, bnt 'tis their last! 
Twill be bad night, or else I shall dissolve 
The partnership that reigns in jealousy 
Between my soul and body — Yes! bad night, 
Even if the moon should dress in purest sheen, 
And all the brilliant jewels of the sky, 
Set in their purest azure, hold her train. — 
Should the dark clouds disperse, and the light 

breeze 
Come softer than the sighing of a Nun 
From her fanatic person — should north-lights 

dance 
Their fleeting waltzes on the sunken sun, 
And all the charms which grace the brow of 

night 
With dignity and power, spring into being — 
Should seas reflect those glories in their bosom, 
Showing a second heaven; yet this fiend 
Who would demean my name, and marry her 
Whom I have also loved, repeats no more 
The silly phrase— good night! 

Here, take this purse, 
Twill make you firm in purpose, and be sure 
You bring me early tidings of his death. 
First Ruffian. My Lord, we take your purse. 
, Are you convinced 
None stir abroad so early in the night? 
Think you, could Edwin know me thus dis- 
guised? 
For we have often trod the hills together 
In earlier days, when fortune smiled on me. 
De Lacy. What silly sensibility is this ! 
Come put a face on't — Weakness suits not 

man! 
I can supply your wants — you have a few. 
My honour suffers by each hour's delay. 
You were not wont to shrink so. 

Dt Lacy. Well, well, no more. Yourself in- 
duced the deed. 

[De Lacy and first Ruffian walk up stage, 
and return. 
Dt Lacy. Well, I rely upon your honour, men ! 
Courage! tis only justice I demand. 
Ix>ok to your gold, and think how much will 
follow. 

[Exit "Dm Lact. 
Second Ruffian. Some secret too important for 
my ear! 
Though you were gentle once, we're equal now. 



First Ruffian. What, grumbling already, vulgar 
dog! 
Cowards are ever jealous of their friends — 
Already fear stares through thy vacant eye. 
What have the doom'd to fear ! 

Were we not cursed 
At childbirth; through this poor and hated life 
Have we not been pursued by poverty? 
Despised and shunn'd by men who walk erect — 
The idols of the earth, and on our brow 
A mark like that of Cain's conspicuous set — 
Grinn'd at, pass'd by, or with suspicion watch'd 
Like wolves that have their coverts in the night, 
And has not day oft scarrM us from the street? 
Out on the coward ! What is life to thee 
That thou canst put such value on't? 

Second Ruffian. Tis true! 
And now we're paid, who cares about the truth. 

First Ruffian. None! that is nothing Let us 
to our watch, 
And glut our thoughts on those aspiring things 
The world calls men, and looks submissive to. 
Tis not so much the gold, as the deep grudge 
I bear those oily favourites who can toy 
With others' hearts, but do it with such skill, 
That though they victimize a thousand friends — 
With poison sweetly fashioned to the taste, 
They pass in honour, while we crouch like slaves. 

Second Ruffian. Thy words have roused the 
venom of my soul, 
And fit me for my work determin'dly. 
But should we be discover^ in the act, 
What would our answer be ? 

First Ruffian. What should it be? 
But silence? Come along. Leave that to me. 

[Exit Ruffians. 

Enter Edwin and Emma. 
Edwin. No further come. The rain-clouds 
overhang 
The shadow'd earth. There's tempest in the sky, 
And I can better share it when alone; 
Yet, ere we part, let me but hear again 
The dulcet music of thy scented lips. 

[Kisses her. 
How throbs my Emma's heart ; its varying themes, 
Its warm pulsations, and its hopes and fears, 
Speak with electric language to the soul! 
Emma. Yes, Edwin, strange indeed! I am so 
sad, 
And yet so happy, that I've sigh'd and smiled 
Alternately — Perhaps I've wept. — 
Edwin. What! wept? 
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Yet tears of love become thy cheek to well, 
One almost longs to see them trickling down, 
Like spangly dew from violets. 

Emma. Such is woman's love, 

And woman's weakness. Man should bear with 
them. 

Edwin. Say not weakness, Emma. Tis but 
love, 
And love has nothing weak! The noblest souls 
That ever led conflicting legions forth, 
Have bent to its control, nor deem'd it weak! 
A bosom that can feel reflection's softness 
In hours of highest joy, has some hope in it, 
That man should rather nurture than suppress. 
Brightness of eye and peachiness of cheek 
Become not woman half so well as this! 

[Emma looks downcast. 
But why so sad? Hast aught thou would'st re- 
veal? 
Unspoken grief feasts keenest on the heart! 
Man has his trials and his sours in life; 
When such o'ertake him, then is woman's hour 
To prove her wisdom, by sweet looks of love; — 
Thus soothing his distress, she reconciles 
His shadowy bosom to his sterner fate, 
And yet she oft refuses this relief; 
Which, freely given, enriches her who gives. 

Emma. Thus Edwin blames me for my latent 
sorrow. 

Edwin. No! by my love! mine was a general 
theme. 
Speak; I am anxious to afford relief! 

Emma. I had a curious dream — 

Edwin. Nightmare delusions! 
That pass across the sunshine of the mind 
To make joy more intense, even as the sky 
Grows brighter by a passing hurricane, 
And the air purer. I'll hear none of it ! 

Emma. But when substantial and suspicious 
things, 
And faces that we dread, are pictured forth, 
There is some cause to fear. 

Edwin. None, Emma, none! 

Dreams are the lingering shades of bygone thought, 
Nursed by remembrance in its faintest form. 
Are all the matrimonial matters finished? 

Emma. The little that is left needs but the 
dawn 
Of morning to accomplish. 

Edwin. Well, my love ! 

Then must I haste away. 
My path is far and dreary 'mong the woods, 
And hollow winds— precursors of a storm — 



Already weigh the lofty forest down. 

Emma. O must we part so early in the night, 
Ere I have ope'd the preface of my mind. 

Edwin. So parts the sun with our great hemi- 
sphere 
But to return at morn with spotless face, 
Fresh as if wash'd by evening's dewy hand, 
But still he sinks reluctant down the west, 
So slowly and unwillingly I part 
This night with thee, yet does he leave behind 
A crimson flush of glory on the clouds — 
Reflecting various rays of loveliness, 
As I would have my love relume thy soul. 

Emma. But then the moon — she that reflects 
his smiles — 
Grows brighter as he hides his brilliant face: 
That will not I, when you and I do part 
Soon as you leave I suffer an eclipse— 
The earth opaque shall roll 'twixt you and me, 
And I shall be all darkness till the morn. 

Edwin. Then we will flaunt as jocund as the 
bird's, 
That never droop of care, but always sing 
A concert of their own, unchang'd with age, 
As when in youthful Eden first their notes 
Awoke the dreaming echoes of the glades, 
And the sweet lark, minstrel of dawning morn — 
Rose on his spiral pathway through the sky! 

Emma. So may it be. Methinks I hear their 
song, 
Your words are so much fill'd with melody. 

Edwin. Or like the scented flowers that rise to 
deck 
The spangly lap of earth, and mark the hours 
Each in its own sweet life, for from the birth 
Of vivifying spring till winter's death, 
Are flowers that so succeed each other's bloom, 
That one would say they mete the march of time, 
But to our rest The evening shall be brief 
Spent in the gay fantastic charms of dreams — 
Ere eight to-morrow we shall meet again, 
And then night shall no longer sever us, 
Till then, my loving bride! I bid farewell. 

[Embrace. 

Emma. Why — say farewell! there's sadness in 
that word. 

Edwin. Adieu, good night, or what you will, 
my love! 
Whichever sounds most sweetly to thine ear. 
To-morrow morn, at eight — my love, good night! 
[Embrace — Exit Edwin, Emma angering. 

Emma. How the heart trembles, when 'tis 
nearest bliss! 
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Even as the needle near the magnet placed 
Trembles to meet the power that drags it on, 
80 shakes my fragile frame! 

Respect and love 
Have flx'd me with magnetic influence 
To one, and, like the needle, I'll be true. 

Thus flattering offers could not change my 
heart. 
Affection's plant has deeper-rooted growths 
Than to decay by the first sickly puff 
Of withering atmosphere that sweeps o'er it. 

Td rather be unknown to summer-smile, 
And breathe a sterner and a darker sky, 
Than live an hour the ephemeral butterfly. 

[JExiYEmma. 



SCENE II. 
Room in Waller's mansion. 

Enter Wallsh and Catherine. 

Waller. Still, still disputing when her lot's 
decided; 
I tell you Edwin is the better match. 
There is too much of speculative union, 
Which deadens the affections even of youth! 
It may be prudent, may be profitable, 
But all I say is, that it is not love! 

Catherine. But had she wed a lord, she'd been 
a lady; 
How different then her lot in life had been! 

Waller. Tea, different indeed ! a mad old man, 
Whose passions far outlive his energies. 
But woman's sight is ever dimm'd with gold, 
It seems to have a lustre like the sun, 
And at the eyes are for a time withdrawn, 
She only sees through specks that float around. 

Catherine. Your censure upon woman is severe. 
Must she not speak, nor frown, like lordly man, 
Whom she but imitates, without reproach? 
Host man and wife like strangers live together, 
In dread that some mistaken word may fire 
The fierce combustion of a husband's mind? 

Waller. What man would say that man's im- 
maculate, 
Nor has his countless errors to correct? 
But this I say, and name it without dread — 
And would that all the world's ears were open — 
If woman would preserve her loveliness, 
And be the earthly idol of the man, 
Let not the scowl of anger cloud her brow, 



Nor lose her gentleness in boisterous speech ; 
For though she were a Venus in each feature, 
Habitual discontent makes her a fiend! 

Tve seen the plainest features ever worn, 
When lighted with the virtuous mind within, 
Look lovelier far than symmetry itself; 
For intellect and kindness have a charm 
That own no features save inherent worth ! 

Catherine. Those brief remarks between our- 
selves were made. 

Waller. And even then, too many ears did 
listen! 

Enter Emma. 
Has Edwin gone, my child! 

Emma. Sometime since, father. 

Waller. The night is dark and chill. He went 
alone? 

Emma. Save that he had good company in his 
thoughts. 

Waller. I would have talk'd with him ere he 
did leave. 
Could I not yet o'ertake him? 

Emma. No, my father. 

And, yet, I wish you could — 

Waller. You wish I could! 

Catherine. What inward trouble makes my 
child so pale? 

Waller. You wish I could! I know not what 
you mean! 
No change of heart, I trust; no ill-judged words. 
Do frowns or fickleness invent the wish? — 
Why wish you that I could? 

Emma. The night is dark. 

Waller. No more? 

Emma. Yes! something more. 

Waller. I thought as much! 

Emma. I had a dismal dream — 

Waller. Base superstition of a faulty mind ! 
I will not hear it To look pale and sad 
At evening's weak creations, when the mind 
Is not controU'd by judgment, and all things, 
Howe'er absurd and unconnected, seems 
Quite natural ! A man may be a tree, 
A tree a man, our wisdom is so potent 
When mantled with the spell of airy visions. 
Thou shalt not know thy father list to dreams. 

Emma. Nor will I bid thee listen, my loved 
father! 
I have too deep affection to disturb 
Thy manly heart; too many recollections 
Of thy great love to me in infancy. 

Waller. So gentle a rebuke from her he loves, 
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Takes the keen edge off anger, but of late 
My speech is more severe, my feelings keener; 
Adversity hath laid his greedy hand 
Upon my fading means unsparingly, 
And when I would have said adieu to care, — 
Sat gently down to ease my aged limbs, 
That surly, haggard follower of mankind 
Finds out my dwelling, and oppresses me! 

Emma. But still thou hast enough he touches 
not. 

Waller. Enough, my child, has no dimensions 
in it 
One with a handful thinks he has enough, 
And therefore is he happy! but, alas! — 
Though I am still content— men do exist 
Who never knew the meaning of— enough! 

Emma. I know not, father, whom you may 
describe. - 

Waller. Hast never seen a withering old miser, 
Without even proper heirs to claim his riches, 
Fretting away his age in fractious trade, 
Still hoarding more, although the poor should 

starve! 
That when he ends his one-idea'd life 
The world may then proclaim how rich he died. 
No man dies rich! For all men die poor beggars, 
And there's no building palaces hereafter. 

Emma. Now do I understand thee thoroughly. 
Would that I could forget, and thou wert happy. 

Waller. Still haunted by the shadows of the 
night. 
Who has inatilTd such weakness in my daughter? 

Emma. In infancy, a nurse provided me — 
A superstitious, ignorant old woman, 
Who seem'd to me a mental prodigy, 
As little things seem wonderful to childhood. 
She sowed the seeds that ripen into harvest, 
Recounted dreams with strange interpretations, 
Saw wonders in the lines of my young hands, 
And in the dismal watches of the night 
Peopled my spirit with horrific themes, — 
That as I grew in strength these fancies grew, 
And drew from every circumstance new life. 
Now would I throw their thraldom from my soul, 
But early-fbrm'd impressions get engraven 
So deeply on the heart, one can't erase them. 

Waller. Knowing all this, believe in such no 
longer. {Exit Waller. 

Catherine. Throw all romance and idle thought 
away. 
Youth has no right to have its own opinions, 
For 'tis the privilege of age alone 
To speak and act according as it lists, 



And to instruct the youthfuL— Follow me! 

{Exit Caxberihb. 
Emma. I follow, mother. How we change 
with years! 
And thus forget the follies of our teens. 
When she was young, her hopes like mine were 

high, 
Her feelings as acute— But now grown old, 
Thinks I should feel as calmly as herself: 

When I am old, and cold, and worn like her, 
I too may reason calmly ; but in youth, 
While the pure flame of love is burning high, 
It is not wise to think I can subdue 
Each glowing fancy as it springs to life! 
I will to bed, to slumber and to dream, 
But not to sleep, my fancy soars above 
The rude dominion of oblivious rest. 

[Exit Emma. 



8CENB III. 

A Forest— night dark and stormy— thunder and 
lightning. 
Ruffians enter from the woods. 
First Ruffian. Some one approaches. Ha! at 
last he comes; — 
Long has he been beside his lisping love, 
And we are cold and weary of our watch, 
Which makes his face more welcome. Back, I 

say — 
One is enough to mark his coming forth. 
Second Ruffian. Well, well, I hear you. I shall 

step aside. 
First Ruffian. Always a grumble on thy vulgar 
lip. 
Has gold no power to polish thy rude speech? 
Little he dreads our ire— now wholly lost 
In pleasure's airy arms. How smooth his face! 
How calm the downward motion of his frame! 
The winds may howl, the lightning flash around, — 
The thunder roar, the heavy rains descend; 
He only feels the latest syren kiss 
Of his devoted maid— poor, empty girl! 
Curse on him! I am mad he comes so slow. 
Back, back into the shade and mark my sign. 

[Ruffians conceal themselves. 

Enter Edwin, slowly. 
Edwin. A King just crown'd; a Queen just 
newly wed; 
A mariner escaped an ocean-grave; 
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A mother uniting o'er her first-born babe, 
Or culprit ransomed from the stroke of death, 
But know a tithe of joy compared to mine! 

O sweet unshaded bliss! thus to be loved 
By one so fair and so devout of soul, — 
To whose pure eyes of bright celestial blue 
I seem Adonis by her chaste esteem; — 
To whose endearing arms I am perferr'd 
The first of all my sex.— Confiding lore! 
I were the very fragment of a villain 
If I forget or tame thee by neglect. 

Yet with one single yes, one mono-sound, 
She had been titled lady, own'd a lord, 
A palace-home, vassels unnumber'd, and 
New minted gold to charm her every wish — 
Save pure affection, and the one she loved, 
And all those given for me. — This is true love! 

[Edwin is passing off when seized by ruffians. 
How* now? What means this? Loose your iron 

grasp. 
Why am I clutch'd so rudely ?— 0$ I say. 
Is villany so weak, that one unarm'd 
Must thus be doubly shackled like a slave? 

First Ruffian. Strive not with power superior 
to thine own, 
Or perish on this spot, and let the earth 
With thirsty throat drink up thy dastard blood! 

Edwin. As you are more in power, do tell me 
why 
Ton thus detain me. What is your intent? 
Te are disguised and fierce, and resolute ; 
Win none of you be moved? 

First Ruffian. Silence! this way. 

Edwin. Let me have freedom, and explain your 
meaning. — 
I've wrongM no man on earth— off; off, I say. 
I will not thus be held. [Trying to get loose. 

First Ruffian. Come, sir, this grief looks well 
for infant eyes, 
But for a man even at the door of death, 
lis childishness ! If you have wrong'd no man 
Death will have fewer pains. 

Edwin. Death! did you say? 
Becall that awful, chilling word again! 

First Ruffian. No more. Perhaps you did forget 
to tell 
You had a loving lady. But we pause. 

[Dragging him out. 

Edwin. Yes! yes, I have a bride, a loving 
bride! 
Well, for her sake, do but preserve my life. 
I surely know that face distorted much, 
Which, like a fiend's, despiteful frowns on me! 



First Ruffian. Enough! 'tis false ! our vow is 
made in truth. 
Nor words, nor wealth skill break its secrecy. 
Edwin. Have you no hearts, no sympathies, 
no ears? 
m freely give you money. Spare my life. 
First Ruffian. We have no ears, no hearts, no 
sympathies. — 
Now that we have disclosed our purpose to you, 
Safety alone in the fulfilment lies, 
And promises are lovely little things 
Fools only trust to — 
Edwin. Mine shall be most true. 
First Ruffian. And so shall ours. Resistance 
is in vain! 

[Drags him toward the trees. 
Edwin. Once more I do beseech your sym- 
pathies. 
Had I been frail of years — worn by disease, 
Neglected, spurn'd,' unhappy, hated, poor, 
And looking for a refuge from my griefs, 
I could have welcomed you — 

[Ruffians seem uneasy. 
One moment more — 
But never had sweet life so firm a hold on man. 
I breathed as 'twere two lives I held in one, 
And to a couch of dreamy ecstacies 

Fast was I wending 

First Ruffian. Enough, enough! We trifle 
with our time. 
The master that we serve his writ outspreads — 
The devils give their sanction to our vow, 
And we have sign'd it solemnly with blood. 

Edwin. Therefore on bended knees I pity crave. 
O, draw not wrath from yon all-seeing sky, 
And what you would that I will freely do. 
First Ruffian, Art done yet — Trembling cow- 
ard! to thy work, 
Or thou shalt keep this fellow company. 
Edwin. Help, help! No friend to save me 

from my doom! 
[Seizes the Ruffians, and struggles with them. 
They drag him into the wood. A groan is heard. 
Both speedily re-enter. 
This gold is cheaply won— 'twill lift the soul 
From all its groaning fears and miseries, 
feo let us now enjoy it — 

De Lacy comes, 
His eye is bright, he knows the deed is done. 

Enter De Laot. 
All right ! my Lord. Fray let us leave this place. 
De Lacy. Sure no one saw it done? 
v 
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First Ruffian. No one, my lord, Let us not 
linger here. [Going. 

De Lacy. Stop stop! 
How slew you him? Come tell me how he died. 
Did he suspect me for my rivalry? 
First Ruffian. He did! but what of that? it 
was to late 
To breathe his tale to man; and we have seal'd 
His sighing lips for ever! 

De Lac*- Then, 'tis well! 
And was his death serene, or did he die 
With curses on my head? Come, tell me alL 
First Ruffian. Already stung by conscience! 

Ha! ha! ha! 
De Lacy. Nay, I would learn the truth. 
First Ruffian. My Lord, he sprung 
To seise us one by one, then we dealt out 
The fatal blow that stopp'd his blood's career, 

[Pointing among the trees. 
We linger long too near the scene of death! 
De Lacy. I've paid you well; but to secure 
your faith, 
Take this, and breathe it not to fallen man, 
Nor show a sign of guilt, whate'er is spoken. 
Twill make your tow more certain. Do you 

swear 
To this which I demand? 

Both Ruffians. My Lord, we swear 
To keep your secret, and our own, for ever! 

[ Gives them the purse. Exeunt ruffians. 
De Lacy. My honour and my name demanded 
this, 
And none can say I did the horrid deed, 
If rogues be honest that are doubly paid. 

Few knew I loved the bride or hated Edwin. 
But then she knows— how to get rid of that? 
To stop her balmy breath — 

Tempt me not, fiend! 
Enough! enough of guiltless blood is spilt! 

[A pause. 
No matter! All was done at dead of night, 
And lest the soul of him, whom I have slain, 
Comes back to tell the most unholy tale, 
Whom should I fear? and confidence in crime 
Keeps cold suspicion off— This night is chill ; 
This place is lonely too— [A murmur. 

What sound was that? 
My blood has curdled in my closing veins, 
I must away to struggle with my heart; 
So, courage, why be frighten'd for the dead, 
When living men o'er-awe me not with fear? 

[A faint groan is heard. 
My soul has died within me! Farewell hope, 



And joy, and peace for ever! — 

[Stands confused. 

Enter Ruffians in great haste. 
First Ruffian. Hurry, hurry! 
We are pursued— discovered and undone, 
This way, or perish by thyself alone. 

[Exeunt in great exitement, and are pursued by 
parties. 



act m. 

SCENE I. 

Ravine in the Forest. 

Edwin prostrate, but reviving. 
Edwin. Where am I ? still on earth! can it be 
so? 
How ghastly dim are all the objects round! 
What change has pass'd o'er this frail form of mine ? 
Where have I been? a- wandering 'mong the dead, 
Mixing with shadows in the charnel house! 
O! I have seen such sights, have heard strange 

words 
In those mysterious realms, where things un- 
named 
Like countless phantoms mingle and dissolve. 
Methought, as wrapt I gazed in feverish awe, 
Blest spirits came and spoke in marvellous strains, 
Pouring sweet balsam on my bleeding wounds. 

Then music, such as is unknown to earth, 
As if soft winds did undulate the sounds, 
First trembling faintly on their passing wings, 
Then loud and louder rising to a swell 
That sweeping o'er my bosom trill'd its strings — 
While borne on airy pinions soon I soar'd 
Through endless space illumined with new light. 

[Striving to rue. 
Anon the music died, like morning breeze 
Consumed by noon-tide rays of summer-sun, 
Then in surprise I woke, and dreary earth 
Dim and distorted met my marvelling gaze. 
Sad pains struck through my frame. [Rises. 

like double darts- 
Here, here — how they do overcome me stilL 
Where are my friends? Assist me rocks and 
trees, 
Or I shall foil again in deeper death. — 
Now come strange recollections- of the past, 
But faint— O faint! like vision of the night; 
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Well, I will crawl from oat this sepulchre, 
Where I may find some kind, condoling friend 
To none my weakness into strength again. 

[FalUn weakly. 
Ye rocks and trees, why do 70a fade away! 
This is the vale of unsubstantial things 1 
My fingers catch at shadows, nothing else— 
O! I am weary— hold me tenderly! 

[Sinks down insensibly. 



SCENE II. . 

Interior of Waller's house. Morning. 

Enter Waller. 
Waller. The marriage party met, and yet no 

bridegroom, 
When moments are like hours, and hours like 

years, 
The bosom beats so many soft pulsations 
In a short space o' the dial— Tm confus'd. 
lis long past Edwin's hour, and yet he comes 

not. — 
Some unforeseen event — Tush! no event 
Is so important half; as to get married! 
To break his pledge at such an hour as this, 
When loving woman's feelings rise and sink, 
Like insects on the -wing! 

My fears increase. 
An hour, a long strange hour has saunterM by, 
Full of as many wild imaginings, 
As might possess a city of strange souls. 

Enter Oliver. 

Oliver. Father this looks not well. Say, shall 

I haste 
To Edwin's home, and learn his strange delay ? 
Waller. Yes, go; let not the winds precede 

thy haste. [Exit Oliver. 

There's something solemn yet to be disclosed ; 
But to my house I must not breathe my fears. 
My loving wife grows pale; my daughter, too, 
Is ready with her streams of burning tears. 
Bow much more shall their yielding bosoms beat 
If troubles of their own but wait disclosure. 
There have been mystic murmurs in the winds — 
Strange symptoms that I like not ; passing clouds 
That seem'd not natural mine eyen have seen 
Floating about with shadowy looks of gloom — 
Forebodings in this tender girl's mind, 
That had prophetic meaning, 



Yet have I 
Examined not the reason of their birth, 
But chid their seeming childishness away. 
Perhaps I err*d in this, and should have heard 
If threatening words, unknown but to herself 
Had given reason why she murmur'd so. 

Enter Oliver. 
Well! What of Edwin, that you oome so soon? 
Oliver. I met a messenger from Edwin's house. 
Waller. What did he say?— Why do you 
hesitate? 
I fear not even the worst thy tongue can speak. 
I know all is not well, yet out with it 

Oliver. Patience! — His home he reach'd not 
yesternight, 
Yet when the lightning scared away the gloom, 
A stranger saw, by its electric light, 
Some ruffians lurking near the garden wall, 
Nor messenger nor stranger more can tell. 

Waller. Disperse the party; bid them nothing 
ask, 
Then haste thee out again to learn his fete, 

[Exit Oliver. 
O sudden change! my age oppresses me! 
My daughter, what is this ? Where shall I fly 
To escape thine early sorrow? Heaven support 
me! 

Enter Emma, supported by her mother. 
Waller. Be calm, my daughter, all may yet be 
well; 
Were we less sangnine of our cherish'd hopes, 
Much less despair would wait upon their failure! 
Waste not your eyes with such corroding tears; 
Tears have a chemic power to wash away 
The vermile tints that deck the face of youth ! 
Emma. Upbraid me not, nor strive to comfort 
me. 
No longer hope nor sympathy can soothe 
My broken spirit!- If you hide the truth — 
The awful truth that trembles to be spoken, — 
Tis cruelty! 'tis trifling with my sorrows! 
O! tell me all, and let this bosom burst, 
For never, never shall it rest till then! 

Waller. No secret do we hide from thee, my 
daughter — 
Nor would I aid to thine unbounded grief 
Emma. It must be true, true as my dream re- 
veal'd! 
Has no one gone to learn my solemn tale? 
Waller. Yes! Oliver, my love, and soon re- 
turns 
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To tell thee all.— Prepare thy mind to listen. 
Emma, Said you my dream was true! What 
do I hear? [Falls on her mother's neck. 

Waller, I said not so, my child, why thus 
despair? 
Thy sorrow's too intense— retire, my lore. 
When I have heard thy fate, 111 tell it thee. 

Emma. O what is life bereft of all its hope — 
Bobb'd of that bliss, which like its guiding star 
Led on the heart to seeming happiness. 
Welcome forgetfulness, and welcome death, 
Hide me from all the horrors of this life, 
Heap loads of earth upon my weary frame, 
That I no more be conscious of my loss, 
But, dying, bid adieu to all my grief. 

Waller. Sin, sin, and mockery ! Is 't thus my 
child 
Curses the day that dawn'd upon her life? 
Where now are all the moral truths instilTd 
With anxious care and fond parental love 
Into her infant and maturer mind? 

Emma. Forgive the frenzy of a torture4 soul, 
And chide me not — O! if thou knew'st my 

grief— 
The wildest ravings of a maniac were 
But echoes to my solid misery! 
Think not I mock your love. My blighted hopes, 
Misgivings and remorse, and negligence, 
Cry out with trumpet-voices hideously, 

Waller. Dispel the spectres of thy dismal 
mind; 
Thy veins are full of youth, thine are not so. 
I am too weak to see thee so dismayed. 
Emma. 0, thou art full of judgment, art a 
man, 
While I must act a woman's softer part. 
Thou, too, forget'st the ardour of thy youth ; 
Yet will I suffer calmly, and revoke 
What I have utterM in my burst of grief; 
But life is bitter if my love is slain, 
And rather would I be in the cold grave 
Than live to mourn my awful destiny. 

Waller, Anon the truth shall be made known 
to thee, 
But, for the present, leave me to reflect. 

Emma. I go ; but how shall consolation find 
A dwelling in my heart, if he is gone 
Who was the soul and solace of my life! 

[Exeunt Emma, supported by her mother. 
Waller. How sad the bosom beats even while 
we strive 
To give another comfort. I suspect 
That all is now foretold, but still a doubt- 



That slight partition-wall, that both divide 
The certain from the uncertain — leaves a hope, 

Enter Oliver. 
Waller. Well, well, my son, speak out, you 
hesitate; 
It is my daughter's grief that makes me pale. 
What do you know? Speak as a man should speak. 
Oliver. My father, Emma's dream appears ful- 

fill'd. 
Waller. Well,Iamfirm. What further would 

you speak? 
Oliver. The rest anon. Dear father! you look 
pale, 
And falter while I speak. I can no more! 
Waller. I overrate my strength; 

O could you read 
The passing story of a father's breast, 
When she he loves is blasted in the bud, 
In the sweet spring-time of her beauteous years! 

The florist bending daily o'er the germ 
He longs to foster for its purity — 
Watching from morn till eve, from eve till morn, 
And sees each day the dawnings of his hope, 
Until at length, by every tender care 
The beauteous blossom promisee reward; 
But comes again with pleasure-lighted eye, 
And finds it withered on its graceful stem, 
Turns but away with grief a tithe of mine 
To see my loving daughter tiros dismayed! 
Oliver. I had not thought to see my father 

weep. 
Waller. Tears spring but slowly from my aged 
breast, 
No lesser grief had drawn them from its well. 
Oliver. They look not well amid the hoary 

hairs. 
Waller. Years have roll'd by since last these 
lids were met. 
The cistern that contain'd these drops of woe 
Has almost dried, and these I drop to-day 
Are salt by keeping. I could pour them forth 
Were they a sea, for like the molten lead 
They strangely rise, too burning from my breast! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

Seamen's Hut. Edwin $eated\ surrounded by 

sailors t frc. 
Edwin. How came I here, and wherefore am I 
here? 
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I know I hare been sick, and near to death, 
Bat still there hangs a mystery o'er my fete; 
I scarcely know my own identity, 
And have no calculation of the time. 
How long hare I been thus? 
Sailor. A few short days. 
Edwin. I pray thee tell me all, and how it is 
That all your feces are unknown to me, 
Nor do I know the land in which I live. 

Sailor. When prowling from our ship on Eng- 
land's coast — 
Edwin. Am I not then in England? 
Sailor. Not far hence. 
We found thee lying bleeding of thy wounds, 
And raised thee up and found thou wert not 

dead; 
We deem'd thee one of mind and gentleness, 
And marvell'd how thou hadst been mangled so; 
We bore thee off to find some mansion near, 
3ut finding none, and being close pursued, 
And fearing other ills in being caught, 
As well as being named thy murderers— 
For thou wert all but murderM— we made off 
To 'scape detention, taken thee with us, 
And rowing from the shore soon reached our ship, 
She being under way, and had thy wounds 
Attended to in time to save thy life— 

Edwin. kind, loved friend, though strangers, 

thanks to you. 
Senior. We brought thee here; and but this 
very day 
Hast thou had strength to learn our simple tale. 
Edwin. Simple indeed! but manly, full of 
truth- 
It seems so honest Thou shalt have reward 
That will outweigh they pains. 

Sailor. Now we have told 

Our faithful story, knowest thou thine own ? 
Edwin. But first What land is this in which 

Hire? 
Sailor. O 'tis a little island, where thou art 
Not many leagues from England. 
Edwin. How can I get return most speedily? 
Sailor. To-morrow, if thy strength permit 

of it? 
Edwin. Whatever be my strength I must de- 
part, 
Though waves and winds proclaim the opposite. 
Sailor. Well, now, thy tale ; how come you by 

these wounds? 
Edwin. I was o'ertaken in a lonely wood, 
By savage ruffians for no ill of mine, 
But that of rivalry in a base lord — 



They slew me there despite of all my cries 
For mercy; and, then, leaving me for dead, 
Departed from the spot Having gain'd strength, 
I tried to wander home, but sunk again 
In the desired attempt. In that sad state 
There was I found by you — 

Sailor. Most horrid fete ! 

To-morrow we set sail at break of day, 
And thou shalt soon enjoy thy happy friends — 
We but rejoice in this good act of ours. 

Edwin. And well may I, for by this generous 
act 
I am restored — and thou shalt meet reward, 
Whilst I shall ever bless thee heartily. 

Sailor. Then let us wander forth in the soft air, 

Twill help thy strength, and fit thee for the sea. 

[They support Edwin— Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 
England. Highway. Noon. 

Enter Sib Alfred. 

Sir Alfred. Welcome ! ye scenes familiar to my 
youth, 
Ye speak with tongues of eloquence and joy, 
Like happy friends who smile on my return! 
0, 1 do love you more because of absence ! 
There's not a single feature in the scene 
That is not doubly dear and natural. 
There stand the very trees I've climb'd so oft, 
As though no vernal Spring, no Autumn blast, 
Had changed their lofty brows since last we parted, 
I know each spot, each little smoking cot 
That shines adown the vale. The children seem 
Familiar to my eyes ; I love their speech! 
And know them by their parent-likenesses. 
Tet have I pass'd unmark'd, for greater change 
Has crept o'er me than seems on things around. 

A few short years work miracles! No more 
I Patriarchs see, who moved along the glades, 
On peaceful sabbath morn, wending to prayer, 
While tuneful birds and bells sweet music made. 
No more I see beneath the cooling shade 
Of hoary oak, as reverend as themselves, 
Those good old men— the grave has grasp'd them 

all! 
How small the spot allotted to the dead! 
Yon little churchyard, circled with tall elms, 
Whose tapering spire looks lonely o'er the scene — 
Scarce seen among the mountains, gives them rest ; 
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The purling streams, with different voices, sing 
Their midnight dirges to the silence round, 
And rankling grass untrodden shields their 

graves! 
Since last I look'd reflective upon thee, 
I've wanderM far through many a sickly dime, 
Have cross'd the fitful and tempestuous seas, 
When yawning waves seem'd opening to engulf 
Our tottering barque— I've trod the alpine world, 
Where the great Sultan of the cloud-wreathed 

skies 
First leaves his eyrie to inspect the sun. 
But whether clear-aired dimes, or seas, or moun- 
tains, 
My heart exults again in thee — sweet home! 

EnUr Oliver, enveloped m a cloak, 
Oliver. It cannot be my boyhood's ardent 
friend, 
And yet I know him in his riper years. 
Sir Alfred. None else than he! I know thee by 
thy voice! 
But years have played sad hovoc with thy youth, 
And thou appear'st uncertain in thy mind! 
Oliver. We both are widely changed. Much 
would I speak; 
But if you love me, meet me on the morrow. 
Sir Alfred What! so abrupt Wherefore this 
frigid mood? 
Dull contemplation darkling on thy face 
Seems suicidal! Tell me thy distress, 
Scarce can I brook thy chilliness of heart 
Oliver. I may seem cold, so Etna oft ap- 
pears,— 
While hidden fires are in its breast like mine. 
Time will disclose the tenor of my mind. 
You'll find a welcome in my father's house. 
Sir Affred Twill cheer my heart that I do find 
it so; 
There shall I wend my steps, and learn thy woe. 
[Exit Sis Alfred. 
Oliver. So, I have left my friends to sigh and 
weep, 
And ventured out on an untearful task, 
With this correct companion by my side. 

[Showing a pistol 
Should the grim-hearted traitor cross my path, 
HI lodge thy hot combustion in his breast! 
Yet none can tell where the base fiend has fled; 
None point the spot where he, perhaps in joy, 
Sits all unthoughtful with degenerate knaves! 

{.Aft* a 
Well, I will track him. out, and yet repay 



The dastard act with interest! 

[A stranger t* teen passing. 
Stranger, ho! 
Why so much hurry? I would speak with you. 
Stranger. But if I have not time for conversa- 
tion? 
Oliver. Then shall we part no worse than when 

we met! 
Stranger. What would your Honour with me? 

I'm m haste! 
Oliver. Pray, slept you near the village yester- 
night? 
Stranger. I did! What more?— 
Oliver. My questions shall be few. 
Heard you of any tidings where you slept? 
Stranger. O ye&l I heard some news, some 

wicked news. 
Oliver. Twill not involve thine honor what I 

Nor e'en thy time— m use thee not in this; 
But I have suffered by this dire aflair, 
And long to be the master of the truth. 

Stranger. Tia but two leagues away, but search 
is vain; 
Soon as the dawn of day they were astir; 
And must be further on their haunted way 
Than I am now. 

Seest thou yon lofty hill 
Clad in tall trees, scarce visible, where rise 
As 'twere a battlement? 

Oliver. Ida What then? 

Stranger. Adown the hill, but on the other side 
There is a rustic Inn, where wayworn men 
Seek shelter and repose. I did intend 
To be much farther on my way than this, 
But being wet and weary and forlorn 
I entered when the night was far advanced, 
And found no more than shelter from the storm. 
All night I paced my room, but silently, 
And ever and anon strange whispering sounds 
Fell on mine ear. Twas there I learnt the tale 
That thou wouldst learn; but so indifferently, 
That all I know thou knowest — 

Oliver. Thanks to thee! 

Stranger. There is no road save one, and that 
obscure, 
Winds secret round yon blue and distant peak, 
Still further off. Then turning to the left 
There is a rugged pathway, scarcely trod, 
That leads you to a fiercely rolling stream, 
Where laid trees form a bridge. That is the way 
The men must follow — there I stood aghast 
E'er I did risk my body o'er the bourne. 
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OUver. What shall I offer for thy courtesy? 
Stranger. Nothing? I am in haste, and need 
no aid. 
If aught I could impart in truth to thee 
Would further thee or thine, it would be done 
To aid thy footsteps on thy cheerless way. 
Ohver. Thanks to thee, stranger, we may meet 
again. [Exit Stranger. 

This information doubtless is correct, 
These are the vile assassins that I seek, 
m find them out whatever road they take, 
And will repay the debt with interest. 

[Shotting hi* pistol. 
So, little Mend, HI soon hare need of thee! 

[Exit Outer. 



SCENE V. 
The two Ruffians dividing their spoil 

A rustic Inn. 
First Ruffian. Perdition seize thee I Thou 
shalt hare no more. 
What did'st thou do to crave an equal share? 
Twas I who slew him. Thou stood'st trembling 

by, 
More like a spaniel, when 'tis whipp'd, than man. 
Did I not hide the money where 'twas safe, 
And teach thee all thy work? 
Second Ruffian. Tis but a fourth. 
First Ruffian. And even that fourth too much I 
Where's all the labour I bestowed on thee 
To make thee fit for future deeds like this? 
Ungrateful dog! Ill have thee captured here, 
And swear thou art a villain. — Come, dost take 

it? 
Ay! it is well thou dost. 

Second Ruffian. It would be well 

If I did here secure thee for thy sins. 
First Ruffian. Now lie thee there thou blacken'd 
hypocrite! [Levelling him. 

Or I will plant this dagger in thy breast. 
Dost thou recant thy insolence, thou knave! 
Second Ruffian. I da Unhand my throat, or 

I shall choke. 
First Ruffian. The Devil choke thee, vile 
rebellious thing! 
Tie thy desert. Get up, the sun is up, 
And let me hear no grumbling. Than allow it, 
I'd rather see thee dangling in the air. 

[Going off. 



This way, thou reptile! Let us down the hill 
And save our distance, and perhaps our necks, 
Before suspicion follows in our track. [Exeunt 
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SCENE I. 



Catherine and Waller seated in conversation. 

Walla's House. 
Waller. She must be calm. Go thou and 

comfort her. 
Catherine. Alas! She needs a stronger power 

than mine. 
Waller. All that a man can do, that have I 
done — 
And yet though burthen'd to release her grief 
Tis all in vain— I weary of this life. 
What further can I do? Go to her aid, 
I tire of this perennial misery ! 

Enter Emma — Waller rising. 
What! tears again. Is there no end to tears? 
Streams oft run dry, but woman melts away 
Like some large glacier soften'd by the sun — 
Unceasingly and slow — 

Emma. Is it a sin 

To weep for those we loved — It cannot be, 
Else how has nature given for relief 
So many tender feelings of regret? 
He was beloved by all, but more by me 
Than all the other loves together joined! 
Now, nature seems an empty, airless blank, 
The sun has lost his rays, life all its charms — 
Each friend I meet no longer smiles on me, 
For all is turn'd to tears and saddest gloom. 

Waller. Will all this woe recall the past again? 
I too can feel as deep as woman can — 
Man must be man, else could I also weep, 
And rival you in tears. 

Emma. Father, thy pardon. 

Say wert thou but bereft of all thy joy— 
Of all that made life dear and tender to you, 
Would you suppose that grief was childishness, 
And laugh amid such sorrow? — Ere I wed 
I am a widow, losing him I loved, 
Torn unrelentingly by dastard means 
From out my very arms — 

Wouldst then be calm?— 
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I see you feel — I know it by your looks, 


So like a man, I'll rush before her eyes, 


Therefore upbraid me not 


As if suspicion ne'er had cross'd my heart. 


0! look on life 


And be again mysel£ [Exit hurriedly. 


As man should do in such a case as this, 




And feel as I do now, say could you act 





A better part than thy poor daughter does? 




Waller. Am I in court to be examined thus? 


SCENE II. 


Familiar friends such liberties do take, 




That weary e'en the patience of a saint ; 


Exterior (/Waller's Houte. Tkejields. 


Now, leave me to reflection instantly, 




I will go mad, I am so closely pressed! 


Enter Oliver and Sib Alfred. 


Come wander forth awhile. 


Oliver. You say De Lacy is cooceal'd in Calais. 


[Exit Emma and Catherine. 


Who told you this, Sir Alfred? 


Tis easier far 


Sir Alfred. One who knows, 


To mimic grief than hide the grief we feel! 


8aw him, conversed with him, and give me this. 


80 now that they are absent, come ye tears- 


Oliver. What! his address; thank Heaven! 


Spring from your aged well and give relief- 


I follow him. 


God surely gave the overflowing heart 


Then all is right; so thither shall I haste. 


For woman's melting soul, while man austere 


Sir Alfred. Be not so /rash; reflect ere ye 


Is chocked by pangs that find not such relief 


decide. 


Te rise not to mine aid, ye heavenly dews; 


Oliver. When Edwin died, he gave nor time, 


Well I must suffer — suffer and not weep! [Exit. 


nor trial! 




Sir Alfred. Perhaps he will not fight 


Enter Edwin, in Joy. 


Oliver. 0, fear not that; 


Edwin. Restored, returned to life and happi- 


111 rouse the fire of his lethargic soul 


ness! 


As blood doth rouse the lion. Will not fight! 


Now shall I haste to my affianced bride, 


Sir Alfred. I've heard he has refused. 


Absence, how strange— Time, how indefinite! 


Oliver. And so he has. 


Like one aroused from some unconscious sleep, 


Are you my friend ? 


I almost gaze in wild astonishment — 


Sir Alfred. I think I have been such. 


Nor can I tell the lapse — 


Oliver. Are you my friend? 


I feel as one 


Sir Alfred. You ask but what you know! 


About to enter into life at once, 


Oliver. And then you answered you had been 


Without the dreary mystery of youth — 


my friend. 


Like Adam when first finished by his Lord ! 


Now, mark the difference, and forgive my 


But being weak of frame and ruled by friends — 


humour — 


Kind friends, who fondly nurs'd my drooping 


Had been, and was, are things that were, not are! 


mind, 


SirAlfred. Well, then, I am your friend. Will 


I cannot soon forget your tenderness; 


that suffice? 


Why therefore do I pause amid such joy? 


Oliver. Most perfectly. Sir Alfred, now I know 


[Going off. 


thee. 


Yet pause. She may have parted with her tears, 


Sir Alfred. I do anticipate thy passion's drift 


And I may be forgotten in her heart. 


But I am tired of travel, and decline it; 


My rival may, perhaps, usurp her love, 


Besides, you ask me to unpleasant business. 


This were to waken to unmeasured woe, 


Oliver. I cannot stay ; I shall not, will not stay ! 


And be a second death to all my joy! 


I see thou wert my friend, not art my friend! 


Hence, doubts ! 


Sir Alfred. He always is a friend who teaches 


m meet my fate whate'er it be. 


prudence, 


Love has a charm that absence makes more dear! 


And is no friend who flatters a disease 


I only reason feebly with myself; 


In his companion's mind, but the reverse! 


It is not manly! 


Oliver. 0! am I thus deceived? Is this thy 


I reproach my lips — 


friendship? 


I chide my heart for this poor littleness. 


Companionship and friendship are a jest, 
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If man must stoop to idle ceremony. 
Alas! how seldom do we know our friends! 
Sir Alfred. A tax on friendship! Well, 111 go 
with you; 
Still do I dread the danger you incur. 
Oliver. There is a power on high that guards 

the right 
Sir Alfred. But who made you a judge of what 

is right? 
Oliver. For once I'm in the right, if all my life 
Were ever after one continued error! 
Sir Alfred God grant thy life may afterwards 
be long, 
And this sad trial be the latest one! 

OSver. Sweet retribution quickly comes at last. 
Have you not seen malicious spleen turn round 
And sting itself with poison of its own, 
As the foul snake has done in rankling rage? 
And shall this fiend for erer triumph o'er 
The bosoms he has crushed? I fear the end 
Of my loved sister's trials leads to death! 
Sir Alfred No more of that. I go; lam your 
friend; 
Caution alone in whispers cries, Forbear! 
Oliver. Caution belongs to cowards! but the 
brare 
Bush 'mid the battle's heat, conquer or die! 
Please to retire, there comes my aged father. 
Sir Alfred I shall prepare, and wait on thee 
without. 
The Tanqnisher and Tanquished are sad things. 
[Exit Sib Alfred. 

Enter Waller. 
OSver. Come opportune, my father; We're 

alone? 
Waller. Alone, yes ! Wherefore do ye ask the 

question? 
Oliver. A business matter I would whisper to 
you. 
Eren at this hour my absence is required ; 
11a urgent, nothing say. I am a loser 
If instantly I leave not. There are storms 
That toss the noblest barks upon the ocean, 
And sow their cold bright treasures in the deep. 
I must depart, but shortly shall return. 

Waller. Tia very hard this parting — very 
hard, 
At such a most unseemly time as this; 
However, if your honour and your bonds 
Will suffer by delay, 111 not prevent you. 

Trade is a fickle master. One must watch 
Its fractions temper ever. A man's word 



Is like his gold. I shall not urge your stay 

To make it counterfeit. [Olivxr going off. 

Farewell, my son; 
Impatience shall be mine till thy return! 

[Exeunt different sides. 

Re-enter Sir Alfred. 
So they are gone, and parted like a stream 
Which rocks divide. Ah! little do they deem 
That they may never, never meet again. 
Had but the father known the son's intent, 
How had he wept to breathe the sad farewell ! 
I tremble at the issue!— Powers above! 
Ye know that friendship is a second love; 
Adieu to thee, sweet England! yet once more, 
If unsuccessful, never on thy shore 
Can I set foot— Surely this cannot be— 

[Voice without. 
I come, I come! my friend, I follow thee! 

[Rushes off. 



SCENE III. 

The seaside. Enter Outer. 
Oliver. Stop, Oliver, methought a voice did say ; 
But 'twas Sir Alfred's caution in mine ear, 
Which fancy on her winged form brought back. 
So here I am, no power shall stay me now. 
It will not mend a sister's broken heart; — 
It will not cure a wounded parent's soul ;— 
It will not bring young Edwin back to life; — 
But it will soothe a brother's just revenge, 
And end this villain's triumph. It is then 
Worth more than thoughtless minds may think 
of it. 

Enter Sir Alfred. 
Sir Alfred So you are on the beach before me, 
friend. — 
How look the wind and waves? 
Oliver. They're both asleep, 
Save the soft breeze so suited to our sails. 
I trust, my friend, you whispered nought of this. 
A secret is a serious thing to keep! 
Sir Alfred To some I know it is ; not so to me ! 
Oliver. You did not even breathe it to a friend? 
Sir Alfred WhoM keep my secret if I cannot 

keep it? 
OHver. Then are we safe, for I have done the 
same. 
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Sir Alfred. Hash, hush! No more. The boat- 
men row to land. 
These sea-beat sailors hare a jealous eye. 

Oliver. And know my face even as their native 
sky. 

Enter Sailors. 
Sailor*. Come, sirs, on board, the Teasel's 
under weigh. 
Ho! Oliver, Esquire, how now, for France? 
We lately took your friend De Lacy there; 
Perhaps you go to join him. 

Oliver. Perhaps I do. Did I not hear you say 
The ship was under weigh? 

Sailor. Ay! so we did. 
Well, sirs, on board. A smoother sea than this, 
A more inviting sky, or fairer breeze, 
Could not await a sail that's set for France. 
Oliver. Twould suit my mood of mind if 'twere 
less fair; 
But to your oars. We trifle while we talk. 

[Exeunt 

Enter Mart. 
Mary. What was my errand? Sure this sad 
affair 
8teals all one's peace and memory away. 
Nothing but tears, and sighs, and sombreness, 
Begrets and pinings, where all was so gay. 
Tis past endurance! Night and morn alike 
Are met with grief that seems to have no end; 
Yet who can blame the mourners? 

[Going off sadly . 

Enter Sib Alfred's servant 
Servant. Where haste ye, little flame, in dismal 
looks? 
Do you forget your few years absent lover ? 
A good campaign, master and I have had 
Since last I saw you. 

Mary, you look sad ; 
Miss Emma will not gaze on master so; 
You know she loves him. Ay! and he loves 
her. 
Mary. Who loves her, sir? She has no love, 

forsooth! 
Servant You girls have a knack of twisting 
truth! 
If I said, I believed you, you'd say, fool! 
But I have had some lessons at your school. 
Come, say you love me. Give this trifling o'er, 
And let me kiss you. [ Going to unbrace her. 

Mary. Fool, HI hear no more! 



Though you had been an hundred yean away, 
I could not love you now. 

Servant Ungrateful girl! 
Had I been here to lisp, and praise, and smile, 
And tell love-tales night after night to you, 
So that no one remained to breathe when wed, 
As many youths have done! you'd smiled on me, 
And rush'd like happy spirit to my arms! 

Mary. So you've grown eloquent upon your 
travels, 
But of the meanest kind, vile declamation! 
If but you knew the sorrows of our house 
You would be silent now. [Weep*. 

Servant. Tears are fine things! 

Mary. When you are more polite 111 speak 
with you. 

Servant Weep on. Ah! there are many kinds 
of tears; 
Warm tears of love, and bitter tears of sorrow — 
Tears that are but the essence of revenge; 
But those most scarce are tears of sweet repent- 
ance. 
Thou only weep'st because thou art subdued! • 

Mary. I but degrade my ears to listen to you. 
[Exit Mart, contemptuously. 

Servant. How disagreeable a thing is pride. 
Pride severs friends who wish to be united, 
And clothes even beauty in a foreign dress- 
Subduing worth, and wit, and happiness. 

O! what a holy meeting had my master 
With his poor aged father. When he spoke, 
The old man look'd amazed, and knew his voice, 
And flew into his arms. They wept together,— 
And these were tears of joy and tears of love ! 
Then look'd he up with streaming eyes to heaven, 
But nothing spake. Thus feelings begets feelings, 
And walks unseen with power from heart to 
heart. [Paunng. 

Enter Emma. 

. Emma. Stranger, where is my brother, Oliver? 
Create no story to evade my question, 
But frankly answer without waste of words. 

Servant Fair lady! I know nothing of your 
brother. 

Emma. Deceive me not by any false pretence, 
Nor look so full of priestly chastity! 
I've search'd mankind to find what is most base, 
What most deceitful, what most cramm'd with 

sin; 
Parental disrespect, ingratitude, 
And other ills appear'd to claim the bays; 
But I have found a greater than them all, 
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Wrapt in one single word, to cheat the world, 
And find it truly named— Hypocrisy. 
Servant* She raves aloud — no longer can I stay. 

[Exit servant. 

Enter Edwdi unpercewed, by other side. 
Edwin, [aside.'] Now comes the thrilling mo 
ment of my life. 
She's there, and hears me not — But hark, she 
speaks. 
Emma. He's gone! Then all the world has 
turn'd on me! 
What am, I but a spectre on t|ie earth, 
And have no being with the creatures round. 
My senses leave me, Oliver is gone, 
And my poor Edwin slain for loving me. 
Edwin, [aside.'] O blissful moment! never 
dawn'd such time, 
And yet I know not how I may reveal 
My living form — 

[Aloud. 
Emma, thy Edwin lives! 
Emma, [startled.] What do I hear? Speak not 
with Edwin's voice- 
Silence, ye echoes, do not mock my grief! 
Is't thus ye also mimic my distress? 
Edwin. It is thy Edwin that thou nearest 

speak. 
Emma. A vaunt, foul fiend ! I know thy hated 
power 
To imitate the dead — 

Edwin. I am no fiend, 

Nor do I imitate thy lover's voice, 
But am himself in spirit and in form* 

[Edwin coming forward. 
Emma. An earthly foot too, whither shall I 
hide? 
He's dead, I tell thee voice, approach me not 
Or I am lost — in endless madness lost! 

[Edwin touches her hand. 
Spectre, away ! Why haunt me to my grave. 
Edwin. I am no spectre, but a living man. 
Look round and see me kneeling at thy feet, 
I have been all but dead, and live again. 

[Emma strives to look round. 
Kay, mark me well. My absence has been long, 
And I am more a mystery to myself 
Than even to thee, my all respected love. 

[She turns round, and seeing him, swoons away— 
Edwin clasps her ere she falls. 
I hold the precious jewel in my arms- 
How dear, how great my inward happiness! 
Ye gods who ruled the ancient world of love, 



What was your mystic influence to this? 
Emma, sweet Emma! let me but recall 
Thy injured mind ! Her bosom wildly heaves. 
I must convey her to her happy home, 
And teach her then the history of my life. 

[Carries her out. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

A Field near Calais. Front of stage. 

Enter Db Lacy, Oliver, Sib Alfred, and 

attendants. 
De Lacy. I could have wished this deed had 
been deferr*d, 
Nor now re-load my conscience with thy blood, 
But since thy judgment is estranged to reason, 
And thou wilt make another's cause thine own — 
I do agree with thine enraged demand. 
Should sorrow wait upon thy wantonness 
No blame be mine; thou art the challenger. 

Oliver. I come not now to re-rehearse the cause 
That drags me to the field in single combat. 
Revenge is sweet, so shall I feast on it. 
Suffice to say, the ignominious act 
Which thou hast done, demands this thing of me. 
My cheerless sister, and my parents' grief; 
Prompt me to meet thee now — therefore I fight — 
When peace like this is lost, I must avenge it. 
This holy feeling drags me to the field. 
De Lacy. Whatever injury I have done thy 
house, 
Shall not escape this insolence, rash youth! 
So make thy choice of weapons. I shall risk 
My precious life 'gainst thine. Think not I dread 
Thy vaunting eloquence. Come choose thy 
weapons. 
Oliver. Nay! name the arms thyself. I come 
prepared 
For pistol or for sword. Which sayest thou? 
De Lacy. Which ever better suits thy trem- 
bling hand ! 
Oliver. I tremble not, nor do I dread thy power, 
Or 'tis the ardent justice of my cause 
That makes my body shake ; my heart is steel'd 
With truth, and will not tremble in thy presence. 
But thy false soul should paralyse thy frame, 
Make dumb thy tongue, and change thy sneering 
lip! 
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De Lacy. Thy iniolencehaa changed my mind; 

the choice 

I now demand— and swords shall be the weapons. 

Oliver. I care not which! Then swords, with 

all my heart! [Taking their weapons. 

De Lacy. This is a sword that suits my hand 

too well. 
Oliver. I care not for thy boast— on, on! I say! 
[The combat doubtful--OLivwR it stabbed, and 
falls.— Dm Lacy approaching him in haste. 
De Lacy. I sought not this. Sir Alfred, thou 

know'st this! 
Sir Alfred. Sir, I know nothing! Thou wert 
the moving cause, 
And this but the effect. O, dire effect! — 
How feels my friend ? [Kneeling by him. 

Let me unclothe thy wound, 
And stop the ebbing current of thy heart 

[Exeunt De Lacy and friends. 
Oliver. I am to blame; but then I thought to 
avenge 
The deathly anguish of my parents' grief— 
This gives my parting spirit hope in death! 
Sir Alfred. [To attendants.] Remove my 

friend. 
Oliver. Strength leaves me fast Farewell, my 
loved companion ! 
Let no vain pomp wave o'er my funeral, 
Nor stone say where I'm laid! 

[Is carried out. 

Sir Alfred. What tongue shall speak the 

anguish of my soul! [Exit Sib Alfred. 

Enter De Lacy by other side. 
De Lacy. Hell must have tempted me once 
more to fight! 
I had forsworn it all; had suffered more 
Then even the hottest insults of this youth, 
And yet to fight again— to fight and kill! 

[Pausing. 
But then he touch'd me on a tender chord, 
And called me murderer. — I hated him. 
Could not behold his fece akin to Emma's; 
Then all my slighted recollections came, 
And next the accursed letter! All things took 
The shape o' the devil! Do I then repent 
And grow so sensitive? HI drive the whim 
Of dull reflection distant from my brain! 

[Re-enter Second 
Second. Away, my lord, the sound of many 
voices 
Each moment grows more loud — 

[ Voices heard without. 



We are surrounded. 
Fly, fly this way— 
DeLacy. [With excitement.] Then let me have 
the wings! 
Confusion fixes me. m wait the consequence. 
Second. Be not so rash. I say, this way, my 

lord. 
DeLacy. The noise is died away; why hurry 
me? 
Men do not tremble at a passing mob. 
Who told them aught of me? Ill mingle with it, 
And thus escape detection. 

Second. Thou'rt a stranger, 
And cannot 'scape their notice. Blame me not. 

[Voices without. 
De Lacy. Well, let them come. 
I'm desperate; fix'd like a man in nightmare- 
Would run, but cannot, still I am pursued! 
Wilt drag me out? 

[Second drags him out 



SCENE II. 

Interior of Waller'* house — middle of stage. 

Walleb rising from a table. 
Waller. What can detain my son? I grow 
impatient! 
He is the loved companion of my life— 
The comfort of my age! He thinks and feels 
Even as myself and minds me of each scene 
With which the play of life is pictured to me. 
The very milestones through my path of cares 
Seem 'graven with his name. My childhood years 
I gladly lived with him a second time; 
A boy, I rambled with him o'er the hills, 
Saw the first dawnings of his gentle mind, 
Gave answer to each question that he made, 
While the strange world seem'd all a mystery, 
And he unfit to reason for himsel£ 
It gave me joy to mark with what delight 
He listened to my speech. Next, when brave 

youth 
With all its sports, its pastimes, and instruc- 
tions 
Stole sweetly o'er his mind, we wander'd forth 
In wrapt converse together. Now, as man, 
We are united like two trusting friends, 
As though one soul inspired our double form ; 
I therefore feel a part of me alone, 
And cannot brook this absence! 
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Enter Emma.. 


If thus my son be slain. Oliver slain? 


Emma. Father, a stranger would converse with 


[Pausing. 


you. 


Impossible! — 'twill be some idle rumour 


Waller. What! Cheerful as if in former days 


Among the neighbouring servants at his absence. 


of old. 


It cannot be that he is lost to me! 


How strange the ways of woman ! — 




Emma. He comes e'er I have time to tell his 


Enter Sir Alfred. 


name. 


Tell me whate'er thou knowest of my son. 




Say, is he dead? Speak, where is Oliver? 


Enter Edwin and Catherine. 


I like this not — thy silence troubles me. 


Waller. What do I see? ye myatic powers 


Sir Alfred. 0, sir, be calm — wisdom is firm 


above! 


and calm! 


Is this illusion? Do mine aged eyes 


Waller. Wisdom, though calm, must often 


Deceive me? Does young Edwin live again ? 


yield to feeling — 


Edwin. He does ! Behold thou seest him once 


A stoic and a stone are similar things! 


more. 


You would prepare my mind by slow degrees, 


{Embrace each other. 


As is the custom. At once, where is my son? 


Waller. -Mysterious youth! If thou shouldst 


Sir Alfred. When last I saw him, 'twas a few 


fade away, 


leagues hence. 


And melt like snowflake falling in the stream — 


Waller. It was in France! Did he not meet 


I could not marvel half so much as this! 


DeLacy? 


Edwin. Much would I speak, but yet there is 


Deceive me not! 


not time; 


Sir Alfred. [Astonished.} Neither will I de- 


My heart is overladen with its love 


ceive thee. 


Waller. that my son were here to share our 


Good sir! thy noble son — 


bliss. 


Waller. Is dead, you say. 


Edwin. He will return to crown our happi- 


Sir Alfred. I did not say to yet Against my 


ness. 


will 


Waller. So shall I not despair. Thy strange 


I went to France with him — 


return 


Waller. To see him die. 


Will teach me wisdom and tranquillity. 


Why do you keep me longer in suspense? 


[Exit Emma, Edward, and Catherine. 


Sir Alfred. He met De Lacy, and thy son — 


Waller. I follow; leave me to my happiness 


Waller. Was slain! [Drops on his knees. 


That I may charm reflection with this scene. 


Life now is insupportable — gone! gone! 


[Waller walks up stage 


The gloom of death o'ershadows me at last! 




[Rising. 


Enter Mart. 


Then all is seal'd, my doom of woe is flx'd! 


Mary, [aside.] Must happiness be ever drugg'd 


[Rushes off. 


with pain? 


Sir Alfred. How strange a thing is rumour! 


And pleasure still be gather'd in the bud. 


'tis allied 


lis said a fatal duel has been fought, 


To the fleet winds, else why so swift of wing? 


And master Oliver, alas! is slain. 


But here comes lovely Emma— peace, my heart; 


[Waller springs round, while Mart, itartled, 


She seems, though pale, to wear her sorrows well ! 


rushes out. 


[Sir Alfred steps aside. 


Waller. All-seeing God! thy shafts fall thick 




on me, 


Enter Emma hurriedly. 


And joy and grief alternate conquer me, — 


Emma. Twas here I left my father — 


I scarcely know which owns the greater power. 


He is gone, 


Where shall I look for refuge in my grief, — 


And yet I met him not. This fresh alarm 


How obstinate is life that still I live, 


Crushes our joys again. 


While, like a being of another world, 


[Sir Alfred coming forward. 


I feel each strange sensation of my soul. 


Sir Alfred. Have we not met 


Lost, lost, lost is all my happiness 


In youthful years of joy? — 
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Emma. Where is my brother ? 

Why is he not with you ?— 

Sir Alfred. I do confess 

Thy brother risk'd his being in thy cause. 
Emma. I know he did, and has been slain for 
me; 
Well, I will lay my reason at his grave. 
Sir Alfred. Talk not so wildly, much of youth 
remains. 
Hope does not die so early in the heart! 
And time will change the grief— 

But some one comes, 
What marvellous delusion films mine eyes? 

Enter Edww. 
Edwin. What, grief again, my ever loving 
bride! 
Say who art thou that opes her melting soul? 
Sir Alfred. A friend to whom thou giv'st 
astonishment — 
Whose eyes look on as if they saw a sprite. 
It is her brother's death that moves her heart. 
Edwin. Her brother's death! 

How came he by his death? 
O gentlest of thy sex ! behold I am 
Imploringly, devotedly thine own, 
Let all thy hopes be centred but in me, 
And I will guard thee calmly through this life. 
Emma. But this poor heart, though thine, is 

desolate. 
Sir Alfred. Cans't thou unfold thy too mys- 
terious life? 
For I am lost in strange astonishment. 
Edwin. I can! but leave us to ourselves 
awhile. 
Why stand'st thou motionless? 

Well, come with us, 
And let us speak all that thou would'st desire. 
What would my Emma— I await her wish. 
Emma. O come with me and listen to my 

tale. 
Edwin. Where would you lead that I'd not 
gladly follow?— 
Thy mind seems parting with its consciousness. 
Emma. Fain would I lead you where the sum- 
mer flowers 
Are blooming o'er the graves of young ones gone. 
See that green mound on which the roses spring — 
These were her lips, and see this spotless lily, — 
That was the gentle emblem of her brow, 
Ere care and sorrow dwelt within its dome. 
These starlight blossoms were her dove-like eyes, 
That brightest shone at night, ere love had cross'd 



The soft and gentle motions of her soul! 

[With agitation. 
But see that reptile gnawing at the roots; — 
The rose is faded, ah! the lily, too, 
Decays and withers up— the starlights shut 
Their eyes for ever! Nothing but the grass— 
The earthly grass— remains. Thus died the maid, 
Cut in her flowery prime, robb'd of her hopes,— 
Of all that made life sweet and tender to her, 
While youth and beauty had not dreamt of death ! 
Edwin. My bosom bleeds at this sad change in 
her! [Emma leads Edwin out. 

Enter Wallxr, by other tide. 
Waller. It cannot bleed like mine! O! cruel 
fate 
That thus has let the traitor triumph stilL 

[To Sis Alfred. 
What did you with my son when he did die? 
Sir Alfred. All that a father could that did I 
do, 
An honest friend was to fulfil the rest, 
And send me soon the whole intelligence. 
Good sir! be not dismayed, I have dispatch' J 
Those who will find him out 
Waller. Alas! Sir Alfred, 
That is poor consolation to a father. 
Sir Alfred. And yet what other can I offer him? 
Waller. None! He must now decline like the 
old oak, 
Which has for centuries triumph'd in the storm, 
Its upper boughs no longer milage bear, — 
Its giant trunk breaks piecemeal, and along 
Its mighty surface creeps core-deep decay. 
So fall the loftiest locks from off this head ; 
So yields the manly freshness of my frame; 
But all so slow to unperceiving eyes, 
That but my own are conscious of the change. 
Sir Alfred. Fear not; joy will return with 
summer gladness, 
The winter of thy bosom being pass'd. 

Waller. There may be summers in a better 
world, 
But one perennial winter waits me here! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

English Hotel in France. Db Lacy over his wine. 
Pistols on the table, 
De Lacy. Well, here I am once more at full- 
length'd ease, 
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Bid of rode foes, low rivals, and mean guests, 
There's nothing like destroying all our cares — 
Cares, cursed creatures that would fondly steal 
The rery heaven of our life away ! 
Hence, hence, remorse. I feel thee haunt my 

soul, 
As doth my shadow on the sunny plain. 
During the tardy hours of sable night 
My bones seem loose with tremour; fancy hears 
A hurried breathing at my yery ears — 
A vaunt, dark fiends: I will not brood so deep, 
But drive thy hideous spectre-forms away. 

[Rises, and rings Juriously. 
What! no one near to hear me when I call 

[Continues ringing. 

Enter Waiter. 
What keeps you, scoundrel! that I ring so often? 
Waiter. I came at the first bidding of the 

bell. 
De Lacy. Scoundrel! I say you did not. I 
rung twice; 
Do not provoke me with your argument. 

Waiter. Now that I'm here, what would you 

with me, sir? 
De Lacy. That you go hang yourself. 
Waiter. Indeed: For what? 

De Lacy. For insolence ! 
^Waiter. I know not what you mean. 

Dt Lacy. Reptile! some more wine, and 
stronger still — 
Wine bright as sunbeams; ancient as the flood! 
And strong as English manhood in its ire. 

[Exit Waiter. 
Surely this storm will work respect or fear. 

[Waiter puts down wine, and runs off 
Ha! ha! Ill teach you manners by and by. 
The simple do but get most simple service! 
[Drudcs.— Knocking heard at street door of apart- 
ment. 
Who comes to mock my happiness without? 
Who calls ? Beware ! my pistols look at you ! 

[Voices without. 
And ours are ready to speak back again. 

[Doors burst open. 

Enter Bailiffs, and secure Db Lact. 
Bailiffs. All right, our carriage waits on you 

— this way. 
De Lacy. Depart without me; name a price 

and have it. 
Bailiffs. You may buy ruffians. We are not 

for sale. 



De Lacy. Shall I submit to vulgar insolence? 
Off; you rude sycophants. 

[Rings furiously. Struggling, is dragged out, and 
door closed. 

Enter Innkeeper, Waiters, frc. 
Innkeeper. This fellow grows too noisy for our 
house, 
Where do ye hide ye noisy renegade? 

Enter a Servant hurriedly. 

Servant. He's fled ; some strangers bore him to 
a coach 
They had in waiting; then with desperate haste 
Drove from the town. The fleetest-footed steed 
Would but pursue in vain. 

Innkeeper. Speak you the truth? 

Servant. All that I speak is truth. 

Innkeeper. What's to be done? 

Tis evident 'tis some confederate's trick 
To ease him of his debt— I'll follow him, 
And bring him back to judgment speedily— 
Should thought itself add swiftness to their flight 



SCENE IV. 

Cell in Prison. The two Ruffians bound at opposite 
sides, disputing. 

First Ruffian. But for thy brawling tongue we 
were not here, 
Thou graceless, grumbling fool ! 
Second Ruffian. Ay! and thy greed. 
First Ruffian. No more. Wert not these Irons 
clasp'd so tight 
I'd tear thy heart from out thy dastard breast ; 
But yet in time m stop thy perjured lips. 
Second Ruffian. Prate on! Prate on! I 
have already told 
Thou wast the murderer. I did but look on, 
And even that with horror. 

First Ruffian. That thou didst. 

Didst thou not drag and hold him till I struck 
The dagger in his heart? Therefore his blood 
Be upon thee as much as on myself, 
m burst those chains to pieces, wretched knave! 
And strangle thee for thy base treachery. 

[Struggles with his irons, and after a desperate 
effort breaks loose, and rushes to destroy his 
companion. 
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Enter Jailer and attendants. 
Jailer. What means this violence? 

[Seizing him. 
First Ruffian. Ask that trembling dog! 
Think ye to shackle me, ye gallows knaves? 
[Dashes Jailer down, but is seized and bound 

instantly. 
First Ruffian. Ha! ha I How mtray fools must 
bind a man; 
Out on you, parasites! I spurn you all ! 
Jailer. Thou wilt not spurn the gallows by 
and by. 
Well teach thee better manners. 
First Ruffian. Will you, though? 

Jailer. Ay, that we will, despite of all thy 
scorn. [To the Attendants. 

Let us not leave this cell. Look to the doors, 
And let us watch this fellow narrowly. 
First Ruffian. Tis well ye do ! 
Jailer. Silence, thou turbulent fiend ! 
Thy wild derision cannot frighten us, 
Thy doom is flx'd; the laugh shall soon be ours. 

[Scene drops. 



SCENE V. 

Apartment in Walleb's house. The family 
assembled. Edwin also present^ frc. 

Waller. Well, for your sakes I will lament no 
more, 
I know this melancholy mood is wrong, 
And I who teach the truth to other's ears, 
Should not profess that which I do reprove. 

Emma. Consistency has ever ruled thy life, 
Bright with parental tenderness and love; 
Nor will I give thee further cause to mourn — 
No more provoke thy just reproach again, 
But also strive to banish latent grief; 
And smile on one who comes in double joy. 
I look above with gratitude unfcign'd. 

Edwin. As if an angel spoke in accents sweet, 
Thy words attune mine ear and heart to love — 
O sacred love! one moment spent with thee 
Repays a thousand wrongs thy absence gives. 
My joy is now complete! 

Catherine. So may it live 

Unchanging as the planets. We shall dwell 
Together in one bond of family bliss, 
And bury sorrow, save in solitude. 

Waller. Then our protracted pleasure shall 
return 



Like spring, with greener beauty, being checked 
By a long lingering winter, and our hopes 
Blossom within the arbour of the heart 

Edwin. The mariner long toss'd on raging 
waves 
Until his crazy bark becomes a wreck, 
And not a helping hand to guide to land — 
Sinking by famine and fatigue, at last 
Kind winds and waves return him to the strand, 
Where anxious friends restore his feeble frame, 
Knows best the gift of life— so even do I — 
And like a mind unburthen'd of its cares, 
I scarcely walk on earth, so light I feel, 
As if I were all wings! 

Waller. Thus sorrow flies 

Out of the earthly breast, when hope renew'd 
Comes with its glowing spirit o'er the soul ! 

[ExeunL 



8CENE VI. 

Court HalL Flourish of trumpets. 

Enter Judges and others, arranging themselves. 

Judge. Bring forth the prisoners — place them 
in our presence. 

[De Lacy and Ruffians are separately led in. 
Their hands unbind, and give them all the 

freedom 
That reason may suggest. Well, your defence. 
De Lacy. I offer no defence, nor do I bring 
A counsel with me to attempt my cause, 
Nor do I know the crime for which I stand 
Arraign*d before this tribunal to-day ! 
Yet have I that, which, when 'tis rightly used, 
Is far more potent than your licens'd powers, 
And subtler too than all your borrowM art. 
Judge. Silence! Thy lineage, titles, are dis- 
graced; 
These men have told us all. 

De Lacy. And you believed 

What perjured villains with their lying lips 
Would utter. O, precious witnesses! 
Who'd sell their souls and barter their mean 

flesh 
For one short night's carousal. These have told 
How wondrous wise and righteous is thy law. 
Judge. No more! Do you deny what they 

have told? 
De Lacy. Did I say I denied it? I but sneer 
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To see where justice grovels in its lore 
To find out crime, and hasten its revenge 
With all thy strutted power. I spurn thee on. 
Judge. No more! What would you say in 

your behalf? 
De Lacy. Nothing! At least I choose to utter 
nothing. 
I come prepared in mind to meet my doom, 
And have no need to plead in my behalf. 
No foreign power shall ease ray troubled soul; 
This, this shall set it free! 

[Drawing a concealed dagger, rushes at first 
Ruffian and stabs him, who falls* Then stabs 
himself. 
Judge. Ho! seize the prisoner,- and secure that 

weapon. 
De Lacy. Tis done — 
Thus do I spurn thee even to death — 



Secure me now — Ha! ha! — Tour triumph now. 
[Is seized, but falls in their hands. Cheering 
heard without. 

Enter Waller, Catherine, Emma, Sir Alfred, 
and Edwin. 
Edwin. So, I do see thee die a suicide 
To thine own thwarted passion — 

Thou who first 
Destroyedst another, now destroyest thyself 
Thus dragging double vengeance on thy soul. 
De Lacy. [Striving to rise.'] What! come to 
mock me in my very death ! 
Whom I did think was slain — that— that — was 

dead; 
I will not thus be mock'd ! 

[Falls back and expires. 
[Curtain Drops.] 
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attitKl |^pp|t^ps; 



OB, 



SUGGESTIVE AND CONCENTRATED WORDS OF WISDOM. 



PREFACE. 



" The tbnple are the children of mankind ! 
Veed to Advantage by eaea eohemiag mind* 
In any place of tract or trade, or ataw, 
They get lnrolved, and nerer can he great ! ** 



All young men, on their Ant outset In the busy scenes of life, should be led to understand that society is composed 
of an immense variety of characters, with many of which it may be proper to mingle, but by far the greater pert 
ought to be studiously avoided. 

There Is not anything better calculated to facilitate their observation, and lead them more readily to dltrrlmlnate 
between right and wrong, in met, to train them to a conrae of thinking, than a well-digested book of useful «»•»*««• 
drawn from long experience among mankind, and written In simple but expresslTe language;— and supposing them 
already instructed In the principles of religion and moral virtue, the Author presents them with his "Postioal 
Apophthegm*," under distinctive heads, with a list of almost all the characters to be met with in the world, forming, 
in truth, a key to actual life, and also drawing together many of the beauties of love and nature, and where, it is 
hoped, every one win find his text 

It is not to be supposed, however, that any of these subjects are exhausted; on the contrary, the Author having 
formed a plan of concentrating each into four lines, could, in many Instanrwi, have drawn them out into as many 
downs, but rather chose to make them suggestive, by confining himself to a principle of brevity, the better to adapt 
them for quotations, and other useful and rhetorical purposes. 

In some eases, It will be found the Anther has done full Justice to bis characters; but as these are all written from 
actual observation, they must be true, and as truth Is the standard by which all men wiU be Judged, they are, on that 
account, the more valuable. 

These remarkable sayings very much improved the Author while writing them; and it is devoutly hoped that they 
win have a similar effect on those who read them: and, as the chief object of the work is to do good, he expects this 
effort wffl be crowned with lasting success, 



INDEX AND NUMBERS 



1. Duty to God and Man. 

2. Sorrow. 

3. Life, a Shadow. 

4. Nurture the Weak. 
6. Sadness. 

6. Breaking Engagements. 

7. Genius 

8. Sensitive Minds. 

9. Age in Riches and Poverty. 
10. Acting for One's Self. 



11. Tears. 

12. Respect Old Age. 
18. Whisperings. 

14. Greatness of Soul. 

15. Prosperity and Adversity. 

16. Good Rules. 

17. The Hypocrite. 

18. Futurity Concealed. 

19. Superstition. 

20. Order. 



ZL. Pretensions. 
22 Misanthropy. 
28. Waste of Time. 
21 Friendship. 

25. Toleration. 

26. Dates and Places. 

27. Truth. 

28. Children. 

29. Philosophy. 

30. Anger. 
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81. Revenge. 

32. Sincerity. 

88. Double-hearted. 

84. The Rogue. 

35. Real Friendship. 

86. Affection. 

87. Quibblers. 

88. Narrow Minds. 

89. Sameness. 

40. Punning. 

41. Duelling. 

42. Blighted Hope. 

43. Poetry is Truth. 

44. Greediness. 

45. The Father. 

46. The Churchyard. 

47. Woman's Virtue. 

48. Marriage. 

49. Poverty. 

50. The Simple Man. 

51. Sweet Nature. 

52. Principle. 

68. Ready of Relief. 
54. Over-reaching. 
56. Good Nature. 

66. Vulgarity. 

67. Fond Brothers. 

58. Where you Borrow. 

69. The Liar. 

60. Childhood. 

61. Honour. 

62. The Truly Poor. 

68. Endearments of Home. 
64. Beneyoienoe. 

66. Ambition. 

66. AU are Ambitious. 

67. Mean Companions. 

68. Conscience. 

69. Young Marriages. 

70. Consideration. 

71. Enthusiasm. 

72. Building Castles. 
78. Vanity. 

74. Pride. 

75. Flattery. 

76. The Fool. 

77. Gambling. 

78. Ennui. 

79. Gout. 

80. Knowing Nothing. 

81. Unfortunate Men. 

82. The Envious. 

83. Tall Men and Little Women. 
81 Widowhood. 

85. Changeablenes8. 

86. Men of Mind. 

87. Religion. 

88. Truth is Short. 

89. Men of Eminence. 

90. Man and Wife. 

91. Life an Aloe. 

92. The Curious. 

93. Prosperity and Poverty. 

94. Attempts. 

95. Judgment 

96. Industry. 

97. Familiarity. 

98. Know your Friend. 

99. Books and Umbrellas. 



100. Circumstance. 

101. Poesy. 

102. A Proper Poet. 
108. Woman. 

104. Love. 

105. Hope. 

106. Old Fools. 

107. The Young. 

108. Machinery. 

109. Man Untameable. 

110. Private Discounters. 

111. True Friendship. 

112. Ingratitude. 

118. Flowers. 

114. Time. 

115. Poets' Dinners. 

116. Epitaphs. 

117. Absence. 

lia Pride and Fashion. 

119. Forgive, Forget. 

120. Melancholy. 

121. Private Soldiers. 

122. Boats and 'Buses. 

123. Gloom. 

124. Company. 

125. The Thoughtless. 

126. Broken Promises. 

127. Indecision. 

128. War. 

129. Tyranny. 

130. Vegetables. 

181. Education. 

182. Advice to the Devil. 
188. Traduoers of Character. 

184. Politics. 

185. Wisdom. 
136. Envy. 

187. Rhymsters Compared. 

188. Old and Young. 

189. Money. 

140. Giving to the Poor. 

141. Mystification of God's Word. 

142. Persuasions. 
148. Indulgences. 

144. Hurtful Epithets. 

145. Republics. 

146. Gauding. 

147. Beef and Pudding. 

148. Drink. 

149. The Weather-wise. 

150. Silence. 
161. Brevity. 

152. General Lovers 

153. The Blind. 

154. Lotteries. 

156. Value of a Word. 

156. Imbecility. 

157. Revealing Secrets. 
168. Love of rower. 

159. Better Beings. 

160. Immodesty. 

161. Study of Friends. 

162. The Angel of Life. 

163. Slowness of Time. 

164. Sluggards. 

165. The Vulgar Rich. 

166. Quacks in Religion. 

167. Brutes and Men. 

168. Health. 



169. Mock Manners. 

170. Look to the Poor. 

171. Penmanship. 

172. The Past— Nothing. 

178. Men when Prosperous. 
174. Slander. 

176. Dignity. 

176. Mimicry 

177. Proper Manners. 
17a The Spirit. 

179. The Gentleman. 

180. The Eye of Poverty. 

181. On Poetry. 

182. On Music. 

183. On Sculpture. 

184. On Painting. 
186. On Architecture. 

186. Jealousv. 

187. Promising Men. 

188. Travelling. 

189. Sinners and Misers. 

190. Hasty Conclusions. 

191. The Gossip. 

192. Conversation. 

193. Impostors. 

194. Good Souls. 

195. Rendezvous. 

196. Physiognomy. 

197. Majestic Airs. 

198. Capriciousness. 

199. Sense and Reason. 

200. Home. 

201. Caution. 

202. Prejudice. 
208. Features. 

201 The World in Classes. 

205. Blundering. 

206. The Dissipated Man. 

207. Sneering. 

208. Backbiters. 

209. Real Character. 

210. Comparison. 

211. Honest Business. 

212. Cicero and Socrates. 
218. Strikes and Unions. 
214. Sleep and Sleepers. 
216. Eye-rule. 

216. The Hypochondriac. 

217. Matchmaking. 

218. Fast-living. 

219. Death. 

220. Widow and Orphan. 

221. Comparison. 

222. Suspicion. 
228. Time— Money. 
224. Amassing Wealth. 
226. The Deceiver. 

226. The Man of Wit 

227. Envious Woman. 

228. Hypocrites of Passion. 

229. The Monomaniac. 
280. A Real Friend. 

231. Virtue. 

232. Sweet Sense. 

233. The Eye. 

284. Fear of each other. 

235. Finish of the Task. 

236. The next best Book to " Pro- 

verbs of Solomon." 
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1. 
Duty to God and Man is all the law 


a 

The Mind that's sensitive will oft retain 


That we from Holy Inspiration draw; 


Some trifling slight, that eats it up with pain, 


Ten thousand sermons may be heard in Tain, 


Which hard, unfeeling hearts would never feel, 


If these two troths our erring hearts disdain! 


One being wax, the other being steel. 


2. 
If Sorrow shades thy soul, oh! do not nurse 


9. 
Age drees'd in silks, and age in filthy rags; 


The painful pest— that only makes it worse : 


One with full purse, and one with empty bags; 


Giro to Oblivion's care the dismal theme, 


One fed and warm, one hungry, dry, and cold, 


And let it sink at onoe in Lethe's stream. 


Oh! what a contrast do the two unfold. 


8. 
Since life is but a tragedy portray'd 


10. 
The Lion always walks alone; so man 


In fixe short acts, and very quickly play'd ; 


Should think of this, and follow out his plan; 


Let every scene upon the stage of earth— 


For if we trust to others in our need, 


Except the last— be full of honest mirth. 


We're but Jack Asses, and will ne'er succeed. 


4. 
Nurture the weak ; you may not have them long, 


11. % 
The voice should weep, even when the eyes are dry, 


And conscience stings if filial friends do wrong; 


And draw its soften'd cadence from on high: 


Dew-drops, when shadowM by a tender rose, 


Tears shed at random are but useless things, — 


Tarry much longer in their sweet repose! 


As surplus waters from polluted springs. 


6. 
Sadness is oft the offspring of regret, 


12. 
Respect old age, for we approach it fast, 


Which many know not, though they pine and fret ; 


And youth and health do not for ever last; 


If we could do, or would do, as we ought, 


Yet, let old age be led by proper rules, 


Our sad experience might be cheaper bought. 


Nor think the young and gay are only fools. 


6. 
Though we were for the Bar or Business fit, 


13. 
Oh, whispering wretch! who plays Iago's part, 


And e'er so great in learning, mind, or wit; 


Who with thy treachery and selfish art 


Yet if we break engagements daily made, 


Brings clouds of doubt upon the trusting brow, 


We may go hang, or give up any trade. 


The Scriptures plainly say, accursed art thou! 


, 7. 
Man! be not proud of genius' burning power, 


14. 
Those who are great in soul, but seldom frown, 


But give the world its essence. 'Tis a flower 


Though fortune, for a period, cast them down; 


That oft decays in imbecilious wreck, 


But, like the Phoenix, from their ashes rise, 


As finest engines are the first to break. 


And soar on stronger pinions t'ward the skies." 
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16. 


21 


Prosperity, with fools, is worse to bear 
Than dread adTersity. Up from their lair 
Like Tulgar brutes they rise, and fall in pain, 
And never, never, never rise again! 


Be faithful to your friends; but never sup 

Or drink with them, if doubt pervades the cup; 

We always guard against an open foe, 

But smiling friendship's semblance few can know. 


16. 

Lay down good roles, and practice them in power; 
Waste not your youth, nor thoughtless roam an hour ; 
Learn much from books ; but know the world by far 
Is yet more wise than those great authors are. 


26. 

Never allow mere toleration when 

You visit families, or mix 'mong men; 

If once you guess their manners scarcely free, 

Be sure you sit on fragile courtesy. 


17. 

The fawning Hypocrite, whose shallow smile 
Is full of falsehood, foolishness, and guile, 
May cram with mock-religion all he says, 
But searching eyes can scan his empty praise. 


26. 

Those persons best remember dates and places, 
Whose minds are just as vacant as their faces; 
They can't create, and therefore all their store 
Is what ten million children knew before. 


ia 

Futurity oonceaTd is good for man; 
One of the wisest things in God's wise plan:— 
By being sunk with grief, or mad with joy, 
The end intended, man would soon destroy. 


27. 

Let Truth direct your ways in all you do; 
Be frank, be honest; above all, be true! 
A liar, but an erring wretch must be, 
And to endure, must have rare memory. 


19. 

Black Superstition— taught with magic might, 
When the pure tablet of the heart is white— 
The hag who first instils this vile disease, 
Should crawl for ever after on her knees! 


2& 

Children are all weak infidels at birth, 
And would remain so while they are on earth; 
Therefore, let good example meet their eyes, 
And from the life of Jesus make them wise! 


20. 

Order, we see, is Heaven's premier care; 
With man, confusion triumphs everywhere; 
Scarce one thing done, or put in proper place, 
While order occupies so small a space. 


29. 

Philosophy's first lesson is to rule 
Our temper and our passions in the school 
Of wisdom and experience, and beseech 
God to direct us in our acts and speech! 


21. 

Pretensions are inventions of the mean, 
To see what self- advantages they'll glean; 
While good intentions are a different thing, 
But like to trees that do not bud in Spring. 


Anger is partial madness, and the fit 
Though but of short duration, yet may sit 
Like a coil'd serpent on the frenzied brain, 
And urge to deeds we can't undo again. 


22. 

Misanthropy is but a small disease, 
When social passions in the bosom freeze; 
A person oft deceived when he did roam, 
Feels most in pleasure with himself at home. 


31. 

Revenge, they say, is sweet, but it is best 

To rein the power, and let the passion rest ; 

The best revenge is not to make it known, 

But wound them with the arrows they have thrown. 


28. 

The waste of time is painful to the wise, 
And makes him oft his simpleness despise; . 
'Tis doubly painful when he learns a fool 
Has all the time been making him his tool. 


82. 

Sincerity is honest and well bred, 
Both soul and body go in peace to bed; — 
The insincere know not this pleasant sest, 
But creep disturb'd in conscience to their rest. 
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The double-hearted and deceitful man 
The glanoe of true integrity can scan ; 
Duplicity is mean, its very eye 
Has on it writ the secret legibly. 

84. 

A Rogue is but a fool in deep disguise, 
Bead like a sign-board by descending eyes! 
Weak by conceit, he thinks no man can see 
His perjured heart, and poor hypocrisy. 

86. 

Friendship is real that ne'er forsakes the poor, 
But goes m lore and comfort to their door; 
Friendship is false, and selfish, and debased, 
That flouts the honest man it once has praised. 

86. 

Affection is a sort of heavenly tie, 
That warms the heart, and brightens in the eye- 
That can forgive the g ross est errors done, 
And yet cry out— My daughter, or My son I 

87. 

Quibblera are poor oat-witted, grumbling things, 
Where peevishness and maUoe point their stings: 
To crush them would be treading on a fly, 
But they'd be vain as gods to pass them by. 



A narrow mind is ev e rmore afraid, 

You find it out, and cast it in the shade, 

And strives to hide its poor unhealthy sickness,— 

Yet views all things with concentrated weakness. 



To meet with men who always are the same, 
Soon makes their company to us dull and tame; 
The mind well school'd in wisdom's varied lore, 
By judgment led, can never prove a bore. 

40. 

Punning is a scintilla of low wit, 

For imbeciles and ictibt-children fit! 

A real man of sense, when such intrude, 

Should pull the blockhead's nose, nor deem it rude. 



The meanest thing that drawB a trigger, may 
Let out the eternal spirit from its elay; 
Poor haughty honour, into bombast blown, 
In heaven is neither recognised nor known. 



42. 

Oh, blighted Hope! A tree torn from the earth,- 
A young bride losing all she loved of worth,— 
A loving maid deceived,— a fortune lost, — 
A wreck upon the ocean, torn and toss'd! 

43. 

Let all be true as Poet to his lyre! 
Truth is the poet's license and desire ;— 
The nearer he approaches truth, so he 
Will hand his name to all posterity. 

44. 

Some greedy men, who long have fortunes made, 
Grin to their dotaged years in fractious trade, 
As if in the next world, where fast they go, 
They could build palaces with regal show. 

45. 

The passing story of a father's breast,— 
When she he loved has sunk to endless rest, 
Is like a Florist o'er some rare dead flower 
That he has watch'd and nurtured every hour! 

46. 

How small the spot allotted to the dead! 
Even those in courtly halls, or palace bred;— 
How humbling the remembrance, they must lie 
Forgotten in a hole— like poverty. 

47. 

As Eve was, ere the Serpent taught her wrong 
So woman should be now, in virtue strong; 
Her character as pure as snow should be, 
From every taint, even of suspicion, free. 



Oh! what a year of marriage shows a wife: 
It alters all her sympathies of life; 
It dissipates, depreciates those themes, 
Of which the maiden, in her madness, dreams! 

49. 

That Poverty's the cause of every crime, 
Is proven to be so since the first of time- 
Poorness of mind, and poverty of purse [worse. 
Have forged, and robb'd, and cheated, and done 

60. 

The simple, are the children of mankind. 
Used to advantage by each scheming mind ; 
In any place of trust, or trade, or state, 
They get involv'd, and never can be great! 



64 
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61. 

Sweet Nature! how desirable? and m e ek ! 

No artificial simpering clothes thy cheek ;— 

A manly look, a free and hearty tens, 

Are always thine, and make thee loved and known. 

62. 

The mind that's led by principle can't swerve, 
Whatever calumny our friends deserve; 
It may be sad, it may be full of joy, 
But never will their confidence destroy! 

68. 

Never be anxious to believe a tale,— 
More surely one that does a friend assail; 
Until both sides are told, no judge in court 
Dares to decide upon a vague report. 

64. 

An overreaching man is soon found out, 

And fills the observant eye with hateful doubt ; 

Being too anxious to attain his end, 

He loses, ere he makes, his wish'd-for friend. 

65. 

Good nature lies in this— to be the same 
When your are puflPd by praise, or suffer blame; 
Not to receive these wholly as your due, 
But balance both, and wisely mix the two. 

66. 

Vulgar and base licentious friends soon lose 
The very earo that they would fondly choose: 
One conversation is enough to fill 
A mind of summer with a winters chill ! 

67. 

Many fond fathers, rich, and proud of wealth, 
Despise poor sons-in-law of heart and health. 
Some artificial puppy meets his view,— 
Ruins the father, and the daughter too. 

68. 

Be far more careful where you beg or borrow, 
Than where you lend, if you'd be free of sorrow; 
Some creatures only aid you for the boast, 
And what you lend you should consider lost 



A liar is a monster base and mean, 
Who in a virtuous house should ne'er be seen ; 
Wealth, character, and all, he will degrade, 
To throw his dearest compeer in the shade. 



60 

Sweet childhood beams with innocence and love, 
With eye as meek and gentle as the dove! 
With smile all artless, and as pure and bright 
As yonder rays of soft celestial light! 

61. 

Honor is this: if confidence is placed 
In man or woman, and they have disgraced 
The glorious privilege, by kindness given, 
They are the last that need aspire to heaven! 

62. 

The truly poor are not the lasy trash 
That prowl about the streets, and beg for cash; 
Those are the poor who work and toil at home, 
And are too good upon the streets to roam. 



How blest is childhood, e'en though touch'd with 
In looking back, it seems supremely fair;— [care; 
Hope then was youngs-anticipation strong, 
And little blessings triumph'd o'er each wrong. 

64. 

Benevolence! — 0! 'tis an heavenly thing, 
Whether in peasant, merchant, prince, or king; 
A secret, silent friend that rules the heart, 
And seldom boasts of having done its part. 

66. 

Ambition's height has never been attain'd ; 
Nor Alexander, nor Napoleon gain'd 
Its disxy summit, — ere they did they fell, 
And, like proud Pluto, sank to deepest hell. 



All are ambitious; yearning to get up 
The slippery steep, they drink the maddening cup; 
The poor attempts of some, like mites in cheese, 
Would cause even animalcule* to t 



67. 

It takes so long before we can get free 
Of mean acquaintance, friends, and penury: 
We should not leap, like full-grown boys again, 
Into a similar circle which gives pain. 



Conscience, the inward monitor, can teach 
With less vain-glory than the saints can preach: 
It whispers kindly what it would impart— 
Despising rules of learning or of art. 
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Young marriages are often made by those 
Who have nor food, nor money, sense, nor clothes; 
A few short months their passions may subdue, 
And show a life of want and woe in view. 

70. 

Things taken cool and with considerate mind, 
In speculative trade of any kind, 
May prosper well ; but all things done in haste 
But end in nothing, or confusive waste. 

71. 
Enthusiasm but conceals the truth, 
And makes a man as frothy as a youth: — 
The fit goes off— the fury dies away, 
And leaves its victim hopeless in dismay. 

72. 

Building of mighty castles in the air, 
Dissolve in mists, howe'er presumptuous fair; 
'lis seldom that such schemes e'er come to pass, 
Or, if they do, they are mere things of glass. 

78. 

Poor Vanity is writ in every trace 
That meets to mark the maiden's lovely face; 
But let good honest sense but settle there, 
'Twill make a face inferior far more fair. 

74. 

All have the amount of pride they want of sense, 
'Tw therefore kept up at a great expense! 
But decent pride is quite a different thing, 
And suits a carter, as it does a king. 

76. 

Flattery makes all men sick, excepting those 
Who gulp with pleasure the disgusting dose; 
However thick the medicine should be, 
With such wide stomachs 'twill not disagree 

76\ 

A fool is but an idiot who 's escaped 
Mew luiiacy, because his head s wellshaped: [wrong, 
His mind being balanced 'tween what's right and 
Is sometimes weak and sometimes falsely strong. 

77. 

Gamblers wittrotherB 1 capital in trade 
Are the worst gamblers that the world degrade; 
Than ring or billiard-table, course or cards, 
Because they throw good friendships off their guards. 



Those hours of ennui and of lassitude, 
When pamper'd creatures cannot take their food, 
A whip, work, or starvation soon would cure,— 
Things that are never wanted by the poor. 

79. 

Gout is an over-fed, or rich disease, 
That tells a man he loves luxurious ease ;— 
A hodman or a beggar on the street, 
Ne'er has it in his stomach nor his feet 

80. 

Ah ! we know nothing of the ways of God, 
However wise the path of life is trod ; 
Each day proves more and more that what seems 
Existed first when stars through ether flew, [new, 

81. 

Unfortunate Man;— this is a canting word, 
That to the wise and knowing seems absurd; 
These enter business without means or friends, 
And trying Fortune's wheel, few gain their ends 

82. 

Whatever town an envious man is in, 
He looks on opposition as a sin;— 
The town existed ere its crowds he met, 
And will exist when worms his flesh have ate. 

83. 

'Tis very strange that very tall-grown men 
Oft marry wives small as a jenny wren; 
When tall-grown females do reverse this plan, 
All say, There goes a woman and her man. 

81 

Tve seen the blooming wife but lately wed: 
I've look'd again, and all she loved was dead : 
Fve seen her weep, then wipe her eyes again, 
And by a second marriage end her pain. 

85. 

A few pulsations only beat between 
Our joy and sorrow, and our love and spleen— 
Between our laughing youth and sombre years, 
We often suffer by a flood of tears. 

86. 

The man of mind, although of humble birth, 
Will walk erect as he who shares the earth; 
Many who are of high and lordly state, 
But for their birth and riches, are not great. 

i 
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87. 


96. 


Of God's reveal'd religion, all is kindness!— 
Of man's, conceit and bigotry and blindness,— 
The first is free of dastard melancholy, 
The latter full of impotence and folly! 


By industry, lost wealth may be regain'd; 
By temperance, injured health may be sustain'd; 
By friendship, foes may mingle and agree; 
But resolution must direct the three! 


88. 

Truth '8 always short, but lying and deceit 
Are long and tortuous, and with words replete; 
" Truth is more strange than fiction,"— yet 'tis sure, 
God being Truth, it ever must endure ! 


97. 

Familiarity oft breeds contempt— 
From which few individuals are exempt; 
And yet with those in heart and head refined, 
A man may freely speak his inmost mind. 


89. 

All men of eminence in place or fame 
Have unmade foes to stigmatise their name ; 
The carping wasps are erer on the wing, 
Buzzing about, but cannot hide their sting. 


98. 

To know your friend, just go and borrow money: 
'Tis breaking up a bee to get the honey; 
One in a score may grant you what you crave, 
But till you pay him back, you are his slave. 


90. 

Whoever interferes 'tween man and wife, 
Is buying care and calumny and strife ; 
Despite of waste of time, or thought, or money, 
If he suoceeds, it must be something funny. 


99. 

Books and umbrellas never lend away, 

At least the latter on a rainy day:— 

Books seldom are return'd; as for umbrellas, 

If they're not lost, you've trusted honest fellows. 


91. 


100. 


Life is an Aloe, whose peculiar flower 
Once in a century opens for an hour; 
Thus haying gain'd its greatest, loveliest day, 
Shuts by degrees, and slowly dies away! 


Man is a child too oft of circumstance; 
He blunders on in life's poor maty dance ; 
In fact, he oft would turn his steps away, 
But scarce can do it, though he sees the way. 


92. 

The curious far too numerous have grown, 
Who mind all others' business but their own; 
Let them go home and do their duty there, 
On others 7 faults they'll have no time to spare. 


101. 

Poesy !— sweet manna of the mind ! 
Dropt down like dew in deserts; ever kind 
And soothing distillation from above, 
Thy voice is music, and thy spirit love! 


98. 


102. 


Prosperity and Poverty we know 
Are periodical; therefore much woe 
Might be averted, if we would take care 
To make the first well with the latter share. 


No man can be a poet by desire,— 
Beep in his soul must burn the Olympian fire ! 
To kindle strains of all •enduring love. 
Such as the unseen angels may approve. 


91 


108. 


A man attempting what he does not know 
But hurries headlong into want and woe; 
His pride and purse may save him for a time, 
But sad experience soon proves the crime. 


When woman, lovely woman, smiled on man, 
Then all the glory of his life began,— 
Then Adam, lost in rapturous love, adored, 
Most gratefully exclaimed, "My Lord! my Lord!" 


95. 


101 


Pour out your spirit when the heart is full; 
Let truth and judgment every sentence rule; 
Unnatural and bombastic men but show 
The stream of folly running deep below ! 


Think of the sky cerulean, boundless bright; 
Think of the stars that gem the brow of night. 
Think of the fond affection of the dove,— 
So boundless, bright, and fond are hearts that love! 
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106. 


114. 


Fond Hope! thou sweet deceiver of the world I 
Thy banner is too temptingly unfurl'd ; 
How many seek thy phantom form to trace, 
1111 sorrow clouds the sunshine of the face. 


A day before is worth a dozen after, 

Delays must ever bring dismay, or laughter! 

How ludicrous it often is to see 

Persons unshipp'd stand bellowing on the quay. 


106. 


115. 


Old fools are worse than young ones; young fools 
But old ones blunder onward to the end, — [mend, 
Imagine nonsense, and engender error, 
And lire a grumbling life of painful terror. 


The Poet feasts on beef— or feeds on cheese; [peas; 
Sometimes champagne, and ducklings and green 
Sometimes, when friends are callous and unkind, 
He drinks the Thames, and eats the empty wind! 


107. 


116. 


It is not easy for the young to know 

How feelings alter as we older grow; 

Friends die, forsake us, or, like fleeting wealth, 

Prove false— and we are rich, if blest with health ! 


If all the epitaphs of fond regard 
Are true, engraved in every lone churchyard, 
How bad the living are— Low good who die!— 
Alas! too many rest beneath a lie. 


ioa 


117. 


Machinery soon shall supersede mankind 
In all the arts of industry and mind; 
Each great and new invention can do more 
Than twenty thousand men e'er did before. 


The youthful mariner, when far at sea, 
Thinks of his happy home and liberty! 
The absent lover, gazing on the skies, 
Hopes that the moon is seen by brighter eyes. 


109. 


na 


"No animal so wild he will not tame, 

8ave man,"— Intemperance oft pollutes his name; 

Make him run riot in his maddening joy, 

1111 even his own poor life he will destroy. 


Gay hearts, where wealth sows with a bounteous 
Her golden stores : Oh ! could you understand [hand 
How little would relieve the poor man's mind, 
Your pleasures would be nobler to be kind! 


110. 


119. 


Private discounters are a swindling race, 
That rob the honest needy to their face; 
A thousand times the gang will make you oall, 
Till last you learn they have no cash at all. 


Forgive, forget whatever can't be cured, 
For countless ills in life must be endured; 
There's not a man or woman on the earth, [birth. 
But who have faults that haunt them from their 


111. 


120. 


True Friendship, we must reckon second love, 
A sort of hallow'd feeling from above! 
Inspiring both the giver and the given, 
And is a welcome messenger of Heaven! 


The three most melancholy things on earth, 
Are a live donkey,— even in its mirth; 
An owl in some churchyard or lonely grove, 
And a young maiden very deep in love! 


112. 


121. 


Ingratitude for favours long received, 
Since first of time has best of beings grieved; 
A common sin that rules the common mind, 
And makes ten thousand chary to be kind. 


A private soldier fat, a sergeant lean, 
Or a dead donkey, almost none have seen. 
Doubting the two first, ask at the Horse Guards, 
And for the latter, try the tanning yards. 


118. 


122. 


Give me sweet flowers! Hove both them and those 
Who morn and night can never know repose, 
Till they go forth and see bow every gem 
Is rising up or blooming on its stem. 


Look for a boat or 'bus on any day, 
You're sure that both are going the wrong way; 
Sit down to wait for any friend at home, 
And be assured the person will not come. 
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128. 

If gloom pervades the mind, the morning sky, 
With all its sunshine, scarcely charms the eye; 
The flowers may bloom, the cheerful birds may sing, 
But in the soul there is no vernal spring! 

124. 

He who is blest with a reflective mind. 
Enjoyment in himself can alwayB find; 
Inferior company cannot half supply 
Imagination's dreamful ecstaoy! 

125. 

Some men have no necessity to think. 
They only need to rise to eat and drink; 
To find out pleasures new for them each day, 
They only have some liveried slaves to pay! 

128. 

Those who break promises of their own making 
Are not even worth an impious woman's taking! 
Poor laughing fools! the trouble and expense 
They give to others, is above their sense. 

127. 

Fell Indecision! thou art terror's child, 
And mak'st even bosoms frantic that were mild. 
Were I oondemned to die by axe or rope, 
I'd like to know, at once, my fate or hope. 

128. 

If men were wise, when monarchs wage a war, 
They'd let the ambitious knaves know what they are ; 
And, saving wives and daughters from the dead, 
Soke, and out aff each hot rebellious head. 

129. 

A precious thing, indeed, men of proud birth 
Should strive to walk in bloodshed o'er the earth! 
To make more honest men their serfs and slaves: 
Where'er you meet them, give the tyrants graves! 

180. 

When Neb'chadnezsar wander'd yean afield, 
Eating the grass, health and nutrition yield; [wine. 
But those full-gorged with sumptuous flesh and 
Must roar and snore, as do the fat-fed swine. 

181. 

What is good education?— that cant phrase, 
With which a thousand fools their fellows praise? 
If 'tis scholastic, self-taught— what you will, [still? 
Why are these men such blundering blockheads 



182. 

I do not name this fearful word with mirth— 
But if hell 's in the middle of the earth, 
The Devil will surely let no rich knave past, 
Who leaves his friends in poverty at last! 

188. 

A man who tries, in private, to degrade 
Another man in character or trade, 
Should with a lash of living scorpions bleed, 
Till on bare knees he does repent the deed! 

184. 

In politics, the man of most pretence 
With the great bulk will stand for greatest 
As empty barrels always sound the loudest,— 
So village politicians are the proudest. 

185. 

Wisdom, although to many faintly seen, 
Like the unpolish'd diamond bright within — 
Shines most when cut by those of skilful art, 
Reflecting beauty from its genuine heart! 

186. 

Oh, Envy! thou art but a piteous thing, 
A poor, contemn'd, pale creature, with a sting,— 
Perhaps a worthless author run to seed; 
Insipid, ignorant, and poor indeed! 

137. 

That all have penn'd some rhymes when they were 
Is just to say, that they have danced or sung: [young, 
But then the question comes— Did they excel. 
And do the act ingloriously, or well? 

188. 

Why do the old rebuke the young ones' joy, 
And feel so much their cheerfulness annoy? 
Two thingB at once the mystery will unfold— 
Forgetting they were young, and now they're old. 

189. 

Without a little money in your purse, 
Society is lost, and life a curse! 
The greatest evil man can well endure, 
Is the enormous crime of being poor! 

140. 

"Who giveth to the poor, lends to the Lord," 
And may rely on his unchanging word; 
But he who taketh from the poor away, 
Shall doubtless die in ungnigh and dismay. 
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141. 


160. 


How many mystify God's Word to man, 
And raise a doctrine on an earthly plan! 
But all religions that are not of Him, 
Are but delusion, and a maniac's dream! 


Silence is eloquence, 'tis said, if so, 
How could I hear the syren tones that flow 
Forth from thy coral lips, warm from the heart, 
And lose my greatest happiness in parti 


142. 


161. 


Persuasions daily rise both crude and odd, 
As if each one would have in heaven a God ! 
Not one who will not from his purpose swerve. 
But such as they would frame, and wish to serve,. 


If brevity is named the soul of wit, 
How could I e'er so long beside thee sit? 
So be not brief, for I could ever hear 
That endless wit which ravishes mine ear! 


148. 


152. 


Too much indulgence clogs the veins of life; 
Makes man unsocial even to his wife;— 
He soon, like a well-fed and ill-bred child, 
Becomes a pest, with temper far more wild. 


A general lover oft is stigmatised, 

And for his gallantry too much despised ; 

But I will show that wrong, and prove thia true, — 

If bound to one, could I be kind to you? 


144. 


168. 


A very hurtful epithet is used, 
Far too familiar, and too much abused;— 
'Tis this, a man's like an old wife if he 
Be fond of trumpery, tattling, toast, or tea. 


A blind man is compassion's nearest friend! 
Ah! who would not his hopeless case defend? 
All glorious nature hidden from his eye, 
Groping along in dull obscurity. 


146. 


161 


If a Republic is a liberal thing,— 
Tet more destructive than a despot King, 
'Tis worst of all!— and what I would advance 
Is, look to furious, musket-firing France. 


Why is it in a lottery rich men gain 
The greatest prizes? This I can explain ; 
It is no trick, nor that the poor man slumbers, 
But just because they hold a lot of numbers. 


146. 


166. 


Too oft we gaud abroad to banish woe, 
Forgetting 'tis within, where'er we go; 
Let us improve the lesson ere we roam, 
And change our lives rather than change our home. 


A man who puts no value on his word, 

Is unto better men a fool absurd ; 

But then he ought to be the proper judge, 

And know its proper value and himself— but fudge ! 


147. 


166. 


If beef and pudding keep the spirit down, 
Why should a man that's fed on pottage frown? 
A better way to keep the spirit up 
Is pouring down an extra social cup. 


To think that men, whose wives are growing old, 
But even though young, should this weak notion 
That kindness, or politeness paid, should be [hold, 
For some base end— is imbecility! 


148. 


157. 


Drink is not bad, but taken to excess 
Can only bring much ennui and distress; 
So do not taste some earnestly advise; 
But then a little makes a poor man wise. 


Revealing secrets given in faith and love, 
Make even the angels sorrowful above! 
Yet if we cannot keep our own, 'tis wrong 
To think a confident will keep them long. 


149. 


168. 


Oh, when the weather 's dry, the wise ones say, 
Well have enough of wet for this some day; 
And when the weather 's wet, they frown and cry, 
They wonder if 'twill ne'er again be dry. 


Oh love of power ! desire to have a name, 
And hang like vermin on the skirts of fame; 
See every place that leads to place and rule, 
So sought and hunted down by every fool. 
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159. 


168 


Perhaps within the precincts of some star 
Live happier beings, and inspired by far 
Than us; so fallen, fragile child of earth, 
Mock not thy fellows; thou may'st be their mirth. 


Keep your feet warm, but keep your caput cold 
Was known to the philosophers of old; 
All artificial heat, and you may try, 
Is downright folly, and old maidenly! 


160. 


169. 


11 Immodest words admit of no defence;" 
Tet ape not modesty in chaste pretence ; 
Virtue, when real, is very soon received, 
But Imitation seldom is believed. 


I hate mock men in manners and in arts, — 
However near they get to female hearts; 
'Tis very strange that men who speak the truth 
Are seldom relished even by age or youth. 


161. 


170. 


To study all the friends we often meet, 
Requires a taste and artifice complete; 
We must be soft as curd or hard as stone; 
I'm most in company when I'm alone. 


The rich had better look unto the poor, 
If joy, and wealth, and peace they would secure, 
Give food, clothes, education, so that they 
May have a home at night and work by day. 


162. 


171. 


That woman is the angel of our state 
I've always thought, and known her truly great! 
Kind, loving, and forgiving, gentle, free, 
When all devoid of base hypocrisy. 


By penmanship, some persons understood 

The characters of men, if bad or good; 

But steel pens, which write only when they please, 

Have baniah'd all distinctions by degrees. 


163. 


*172. 


Absence from home, or absence from true-love, 
Proclaim the wheels of time have ceased to move; 
A moment seems a day, a day a year, 
So snail-like do the passing hours appear! 


The past is nothing! and the present hour 
Will soon be past recalling by our power; 
So if we squander it in hurtful pleasure, 
That soon is past, we may repent at leisure! 


164. 


173. 


The sluggards that do lie all day abed 
Should learn what GOD and SOLOMON have said ; 
And those in health, who eat and drink while there, 
Should be hung up, like Absalom, by the hair ! 


When man is prosperous, the vulgar crowd 
To call him by the name of friend are proud; 
But let his honest back go to the wall,— 
Oh, then! they never knew the man at all. 


165. 


174. 


The vulgar rich, who recently were poor, 
Of mushroom-growth, that seldom does endure, 
At once seem learn'd, and prate in haughty speech, 
And to the oj 't-mighty poor would precepts teach. 


Slander awaits the fallen man's distress, 
Like vulture hovering round to tear his flesh! 
What makes it more oppressive, is to think 
'Tis oft from those who had his meat and drink. 


166. 


176. 


Quacks in religion, though to pulpits bred, 
Where they may wag a poor impetuous head, 
Are like clowns in a theatre, or show; ' * 
Though many think them great, the wise say no! 


There is a certain dignity in all 
To be observed, that we may not seem small ; 
You may do many things before the wise 
That would alarm half-waken 'd vulgar eyes. 


167. 


17a 


To brutes 'tis thought pure selfishness extends, 
Alas! it often fires some callous friends; 
Ah! there are many so debased in heart, 
Their whole endeavour is a selfish part. 


A mimic, or a wag, is a buffoon 
That sometimes gets into a dinner-room; 
With mind distorted e'en as his grimaces, 
And lives and laughs by making ugly faces. 
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177. 


186. 


In manners, study ease and gentle grace, 
With choice of words, and confidence of lace; 
Be sure of this, no man can pleasant be 
Who has not studied in good company! 


The green-eyed monster, Jealousy, appears 
As well in youth as in maturer years; 
You'll know the animal where'er 'tis seen, 
A self-consuming fool of fear and spleen! 


17a 


187. 


The Spirit, that is thinner than the smoke, 
I see arising from my fire of coke, — 
How shall I e'er pretend to know or see? 
Yet, shall it live through all eternity! 


He who will promise everything you ask 
Is very seldom fitted for the task; 
'Tis very strange if e'er he means at all 
To keep his word, but what he does is small. 


179. 


188. 


Who is the Gentleman?— 'Tis quite absurd 
To think him one who never keeps his word : 
Despite polite pretensions and display, 
Learning, or dress: 'tis he who pays his way! 


Travel 's the thing to make the unthoughtful wise, 
And open up to truth unskilful eyes; 
Until most men have had some cause to roam, 
They neither know themselves, nor value home. 


180. 


189. 


A man, when poor, looks always thin and cold ! 
And must be a philosopher, if bold ; 
Real poverty is written on the eye, 
In spite of dress or mock pomposity. 


The longer that a sinner lives in Bin, 
The more unconsciods grows his soul within ; 
The longer that the miser hoards his gold, 
His heart to charity but grows more cold. 


181. 


190. 


Oh, Poesy! sweet manna of the mind ! 
Creative, God-like, liberal, refined! 
For what is Poesy? What can it be 
But a diffusion of the Deity ! 


Hasty conclusions are too often wrong. 
Particularly if made in language strong ; 
One loved at first sight may turn out a knave, 
And those first hated turn out good and brave. 


182. 


191. 


True music is the echo of the soul, 
When love and taste the heart and voice control; 
Sweet sound that melts mellifluous on the ear, 
Ab if Heaven's winged choir were hovering near! 


The gossips, creatures dangerous and weak, 
Who tell in every house what others speak, 
To be made welcome look intensely wise, 
And to be interesting add their lies! 


188. 


192. 


Sculpture embodies all those parts of grace 
That mould the form and make the perfect face. 
It may not, to the figure, breath impart, 
But this is all that's wanting in the art! 


In conversation or in argument, 
To have the lesser portion be content ; 
Give every one your ear, but never close 
In words with such as take all by the nose. 


181 


198. 


Painting is great, when done by him who can 
Give all but flesh and spirit to the man; 
Useful for thought, and lovely to adorn, 
Preserving friends who died ere we were born! 


The brave impostor does the thing so well, 
'Tween truth and falsehood 'tis a task to tell; 
Experience and example he speaks down, 
And does the cleverest fellows of the town! 


185. 


191 


The architect, who with artistic eye 
Bears mighty structures, massive, grand, and high ; 
Leaves to the world the genius of his mind, 
And is a benefactor of mankind! 


Those whom we may denominate good souls, 
Would give their friends, at first, large flowing bowls, 
Then follow hasty words, raised by the spirit, 
Till worth and wisdom none of them inherit 
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196. 

Some favourite inn receives its nightly guests; 
Stories go round, and filthiest words express'd; 
A midnight hour disperses msdden'd men, 
And it is hard to say where they go then. 

196. 

Lavater, Spurzheim, Gall, and others bred 
In their great schools, divide the face and head; 
But long-nosed men, like long-nosed dogs, are best 
Where docile real good-nature is the test 

197. 

Behold the man of high majestic look, 
With big words caught from some instruction-book ; 
He struts along, in his poor learning wise, 
While many pity him, but more despise! 

19a 

Oh! there be some so cautious and capricious, 
Fitful and foolish, canker 'd and suspicious, 
As all were eVfer treading on their toes;— 
The only cure is, take them by the nose! 

199. 

Truth is the sense of reason in its prime. 
In eloquence it is the power sublime; 
In love, in friendship, in affection's tie, 
It rules in worth with noblest majesty! 

200. 

Home! all-endearing heaven to the young, 
Thine accent melts in music on the tongue, 
No dread of censure, and no malice near, 
For all is honest there, even though severe. 

201. 

Caution appears a necessary rule 
For men of sense, but chiefly for the fool, — 
"A fool will rush where angels fear to tread/* 
And draw down ruin on his guilty head. 

202. 

Oh, Prejudice, thou art a hideous thing, 

A close-coil'd serpent with a poisonous sting! 

Brimful of malice, ignorance, and spite, 

Though all the world be wrong, yet thou art right. 

208. 

All men are various as their features are, 
And own through weary life some inward war; 
Persuasions, laws, and strictures on mankind, 
Meet in their devious ways the devious mind. 



201 

As for the world, twelve classes but control 
Its mighty mass, and constitute the whole; 
Each has his way of working out his will, 
But twelve great classes are the world still! 

206. 

In sooth, it is a very curious thing, 
Even from the peasant upwards to the King, 
We blunder on, though by experience taught, 
And seldom do the right thing as we ought. 

206. 

See, yonder comes the dissipated man, 
His meagre face is sadly blotched and wan, 
Onward he staggers with a frantic gase, 
And a degenerate view of man displays. 

207. 

Laughing and sneering is a ready wit 
With fools and knaves that round a table sit; 
The meanest men in wisdom use tips art, [heart! 
Whose heads lack brains, whose bosoms lack the 

206. 

Backbiters are like bugs, a crawling race, 
That in the daylight seldom show their face. 
But in the dark their poison-jaws extend, 
And to be fed devour their very friend. 

209. 

If we would only take the twentieth pains 
To seem just what we are in wealth and brains, 
We'd through an Atlas-burthen, saying, Free, 
Let us have Truth, and damn Hypocrisy! 

210. 

Truth is a jewel of the purest kind, [mind ! 

Dropt down from Heaven to lead and guide the 
The world may dim its soft prismatic light, 
But still within 'tis beautiful and bright! 

211. 

Let honest business be your first desire, 
Though social pleasures follow till you tire, 
So shall your life in cheerfulness be spent, 
And banish sorrow and vile discontent! 

212. 

Cicero or Socrates, or smaller men, 
Said, keep your works for three years or for ten; 
But 111 say better, keep them all your days, 
For time will never beautify your lays ! 
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213. 

False Strikes or Unions, by the working-poor, 
Will soon drive wife and family out of door: 
The men of skill and capital can smile 
At the base leaders of such fatal guile I 

214. 

If young and old together lie abed, 
'Tis a mistaken kindness, for, 'tis said, 
That the robust, the coarse, the extra strong 
May lire awhile— the delicate not long. 

215. 

Whoe'er is led or ruled by every eye 
That glanoes on him, as he passes by, 
Is but an ass, without an ass's brains, 
And gains but disrespect for all his pains! 

216. 

The Hypochondriac is a deathless bore; 
He's always ill, but cannot name the sore; 
Sometimes his stomach, head, or hands, or toes, 
His back, or belly, or his knees, or nose. 

217. 

Match-making is a sort of busy life, 
To make some female friend a wealthy wife; 
Sly introductions and great party-tricks 
Are well perform'd till they the victim fix. 

218. 

Fast living, we presume, is all express'd 
. In drinking, over-eating, and the rest ; 
But there are things as bad for health as these— 
Study and crosses, cares and heart-unease. 

219. 

With some 'tis nothing, losing any friend, 
If they but get their money in the end ; 
And if they ever sigh or weep at all, 
'Tis just because the sum is rather small. 

220. 

The widow and the orphan— friendless, poor, 
Under God's changeless love may rest secure; 
He may have secret ways to work His will, 
But they are under His protection still. 

221. 

'lis by comparison all things are known; 
By it we judge, we feel, we think alone; 
In heat, in cold, in happiness, in strife, 
This is a regulator of our life. 



222. 

'Tis said, " Suspicion haunts the guilty mind," 
However learned, however much refined; 
The innocent and honest have no fear, 
But trust in truth, and feel in heart sincere. 

228. 

That time is money, the old adage says, 
But this cannot be verified always; 
For some run furious for the prise through life, 
And after all, but die in debt and strife. 

224. 

Some men make money— but, alas! alas! 
By trickery and by selfishness amass 
Their earthly gains ; as for a future state, 
That seldom gives them thought till rather late. 

226. 

A great deceiver has the fairest tongue, 
To hide the venom that is round it hung; 
But, ah! fly monsters of such mischief-making, 
They are not worth even impious woman's taking. 

226. 

The man of ready wit and lively heart 

Can to a company many joys impart; 

The dull-browed sumph is but a sombre clown, 

And soon would banish pleasure from the town. 

227. 

Than envious woman, what is half so base ! 
She scorns and scoffs at every other's ways: 
Fermenting evils false and mean and rude, 
Torments herself to stigmatize the good! 

228. 

3Te hypocrites of Passion on the street- 
Base, filthy, false! assailing all ye meet; 
Ye thieves! what are ye, but corrupted graves 
Of fell disease to all your guile enslaves? 

229. 

The monomaniac, partly wrong in brain- 
On every subject, saving one, seems sane; 
Refresh his memory by some act or name, 
At once his powder-magazine's in flame. 

280. 

A real friend is very hard to find, 
Who'll share the joys and sorrows of your mind, 
Wholl bear your foibles, or enjoy your fame, 
And when you're poor or prosperous is the same! 
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281. 

Virtue repays itself with interest ; 
And flowers of joy and peace spring in the breast; 
While conscience in the impious bosom mourns, 
And plants within the heart a bush of thorns. 



Sweet Sense Shall Soon Sit Solemnly Serere, 
Speaking So Soft, So Sacred, So Sincere— [Tone, 
Ml, Through The Truthful Tongue, The Tireless 
Trills To The Thoughts That Turn To The True 
Throne! 

288. 

The eye is but the window of the soul, 
Through which it looks with unoonfined control; 
But if the lens be bent, or dim the sight, 
'Twill look for erer, but see nothing right! 



284. 

We live too much in fear of one another— 
E'en where our neighbour is esteem *d a brother; 
Both families would do something, but both say, 
We dare not for our friends across the way. 

286. 

My task is ended,— would 'twere better done, 
To aid all those who into folly run; 
Some error is described in every rule, 
That may the infant or the aged school. 

286. 

If what is writ is truth, all must agree, 
Next to the "Proverbs" this good book must be! 
Therefore we pause, in hope of its great name — 
Bequeathing it to everlasting fame ! ! ! 
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Is gratitude to Mr. David Boons, pubhsher, Fleet 8treet, London! I mint acknowledge hie kindness in allowing me 
to peat, tkromgh this edition, the above poem, as he holds the copyright, haying pofchaaed the same from me. Mr. 
Bogus still continues an illustrated edition in 18mo. 

I hare further to mention; that my onJjy object in so long concealing my name as the author, and in fabricating 
the name and history of a man who never existed, wss a delicacy on my part to own m poem so mil of Silent Lore. 

The time has now gone past when any further concealment is necessary. 

To the Messrs. Chambers, and to all the metropolitan and provincial critics, wb^with C€ieacoord\UrIahed count- 
leas eiicc^rans on tt, I beg to ofl^ my heartfelt grateM thanks^ 



M We read with wonder, in strains as musical as Pope's, feelings as impassioned, yet as delicate, as those of Tasso 
The whole production Is a literary curiosity of a very singular kind." — Chambm? Journal. 

" This is a short but singular piece. The author has contrived to tell his tale of • Silent Lore' within bounds so 
United ae to be quite unparalleled in the history of poets and poetry. He seems to possess all the sweetness and ten- 
derness of Cowper, and is not far removed from the masterly finish of Pope."— treaty Jltae*, 

" This wonderful poem has been likened by the Chambers* to the writings of Pope or Tasso, and by others to the 
4 Pleasures of Memory/ and even Campbell's 'Pleasures of Hope.' "—Glatgom CUUm. 



No man e'er loved like me I When but a boy, 
Love was my solace and my only joy ; 
Its mystic influence fired my tender soul, 
And held me captive in its soft control I 
By night, it ruled in bright ethereal dreams, 
By day in latent, erer-Tarying themes; 
In solitude, or 'mid the city's throng, 
Or in the festal halls of mirth and song; 
Through loss or gain, through quietude or strife, 
This was the charm, the heart-pulse of my life. 
While age has not subdued the flame divine, 
A votary still I worship at the shrine! 
When cares enthral, or when the soul is free, 
lis all the same. No man e'er loved like me! 

Oh! she was young who won my yielding heart ; 
Nor power of poesy, nor painter's art, 



Could half the beauties of her mind portray, 
E'en when inspired, and how can this my lay? 
Two eyes that spoke what language ne'er can do, 
Soft as twin-violets moist with early dew! » 
And on her cheek the lily and the rose 
Blent beauteously in halcyon repose; 
While vermil lips, apart, reveal'd within 
Two rows of pearls, and on her dimpled chin 
The Graces smiled; a bosom heaved below, 
Warm as the sun, but pure as forest snow; 
Her copious ringlets hung in silken trains 
O'er alabaster, streak'd with purpling veins; 
Her pencill'd eyebrows, arching fair and high 
O'er lids so pure they scarcely screen'd the eye! 
A form Symmetrel, moving forth in grace 
Like heaven-made Eve, the mother of our race; 
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And on her brow benevolence and truth 
Were chastely throned in meek, perennial youth ; 
While every thought that had creation there 
But made her face still more divinely fair; 
And every fancy of her soul expressed 
On that fair margin what inspired her breast, 
Pure as the sunbeams gild the placid deep, 
When zephyrs close their wings in listless sleep. 

This maiden won my heart; oh! is it vain 
To say, perhaps her's was returntt again? 
To say, she read the language of my eyes, 
And knew my thoughts, unmingled with disguise? 
Is it too much to say, that eyeB reveal 
What words in vain but struggle to conceal? 
That silent love is not far more sincere 
Than vaunting vows — those harbingers of fear I 
Deep-rooted veneration breathes no sound ; — 
Back, mortal, back, ye stand on holy ground! 
Hid in the heart's recess, like precious ore, 
It lies in brilliant beauty at the core! 
Or, as the moon, sweet empress of the night! 
Reflecting, gives, in modest, mellowy light, 
The sun's refracting rays— her destined part — 
So genuine feeling steals from heart to heart ! 
Laugh not, ye sordid sons, ye beings cold, 
Who measure all your greatness by your gold,— 
Whose marble bosoms never once could feel 
What friendship, love, and sympathy, reveal; 
Learn but one truth, 'twill not reduce your stores, 
Love higher than your gilded riches soars, 
Your demi-god a meaner thing must be 
Than Cupid proves. No man e'er loved like 
me! 

Think not a glance too transient to destroy 
The calmness of the mind with mingled joy ; 
Judge for yourselves, but make no strictures here, 
Set no mean limits to its hope and fear. 
Many could tell, if they but had the art, 
The stirring power with which it throbs the heart, 
Thrills every nerve, pursues through every vein 
Its path electric till it fires the brain; 
And trembling there like needle to the pole, 
Strange blushes rise in crimson from the soul; 
The heaving breast, in respiration free, 
Convulsive feels with innate ecstacy. 

But, then, that glance was quickly stolen 
away,— 
Love needs nor books, nor orator's display! 
Fleet as the meteor's flight across the sky, 
Is beauty's bright and love-revealing eye; 
But, as it passes, like the meteor too, 
Can kindle thoughts which time may ne'er sub- 
due! 



Can raise a living passion in the soul 
A sage's prudence never could control; 
Arouse the dormant senses of the heart, 
And make it feel acute in every part; 
Give softer language to the aqueous eye, 
And make it roll in silence on the sky, 
Ull the expanding soul's refining thought 
A marvellous sensibility has caught; 
80 keen, so calm, so tender, and so kind, 
That earthly cares are scatter^ to the wind! 

So each fond look was fraught with feverish 
pain, 
That but renewed the deathless hope again! 
Creating sweetest charms and raptures gay, 
That stole the stillness of my soul away ! 
Then came deep nights of doubt and darkness on, 
When man is left contemplative alone; 
When fond philosophy usurps her reign, 
Striving to have her sovereign sway again. 
But all is nought when love pervades the breast; 
What can reduce the feelings down to rest? 
The dimpled god will still direct each dart, 
With all his archful meaning at the heart, — 
Laughs when he sees you strive to thwart his aim, 
And stirs anew the embers of the flame; 
Retires, returns with face of lively joy, 
And still delights in transports to annoy. 
Riches and power, ye have no golden art, 
Where shines the lighted censer of the heart. 
Fame and its passions hurriedly decay, 
For all is love, and love will have his way! 
But, oh! when Fate's stern mandates disapprove, 
Then keenest are the burning darts of love: 
The heart that's bound then struggles to be free; 
But all in vain. No man e'er loved like me! 

Sick, sick at heart, o'ercomewith doubt and woe, 
My tears would gush like urns that overflow; 
Aloud have I chastised my cherish'd fear, 
And deem'd my love lack'd power to be sincere! 
So does the timid fawn, on yonder hill, 
In love and leisure wander at his will, 
Till, gazing on the lordly face of men, 
He starts and springs in terror to his den; 
For love's a coward, even a very slave, 
While boldness often fires the basest knave; 
And sadness, tears, and sickness, could but be 
Its inward strength, my soul's perplexity. 

Thus did I feel and murmur when alone, 
And said this world's cold heart is hard as stone; 
'Twas error this, methinks I hear you say. 
For there are hearts whose kindness ne'er decay ! 
That I was misanthropic so to feel, 
And but my heart, no other heart was steel. 
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I know the world, hare suffered too its scorn, 
And many treacherous calumnies have borne; 
Borne them in silence— to refute the same 
Had added new intuit upon my name ; 
Seen the malicious smile, and envy too, 
Strire all my dearest actions to undo. 
And though inspired to do them aught but wrong, 
Have known them sneer in malice on my song. 
Why all this spleen? whence all this rain desire? 
To stiew the path with thorns where we aspire ; 
Striving to teach the world, with none avail, 
The poet's strain — a mere fictitious tale. 
Vain thought I he dips his pencil in the light 
Of rainbow tints, that suit his muse's flight; 
Explores the hid recesses of the heart, 
And feels in truth the essence of his art! 
Tis dread of over-reaching them in thought, 
Scarce worth the having, 'tis so dearly bought! 
And this is man, to load with low disdain 
A life of labour, mingled oft with pain; 
Then frown not, world, though wiser far you be, 
And colder too. No man e'er loved like me! 

Oft on the peopled streets, where mingling din 
Disturbs the mind whose thoughts are turn'd 

within, 
In haste emerging from the moving throngs, 
Where every face portrays its inward wrongs, 
We two have met ; then through my troubled heart 
The sudden glance has pierced me like a dart; 
My frame grown paralysed, my eyes cast down, 
As when a child receives a father's frown. 
Ah, then, oft have I struggled in dismay, 
Unfit to follow on her hallow'd way, 
To watch her steps, perchance to hear her voice, 
Which would have made my very soul rejoice; 
Then all unnoticed, friend or foe passed by, 
Without the recognition of mine eye ; 
The world, and all its inharmonious sound, 
Silenced and seal'd in musings most profound, 
Till startled into life, roused from the theme, 
I would awake, like sluggard from a dream, 
And gazing round in stupor and surprise, 
First on the earth and then upon the skies, 
Myself I would upbraid most piteously, 
And still exclaim, "No man e'er loved like 

me!" 
What fann'd the flame, and made it brighter 

glow? 
A power within, which Stoics never know! 
Perchance we often met— I say Dot where; 
But where, alas! no words, but glances were. 
And then electric magic from each glance 
Stole through my bosom like a burning lance; 



Spoke to my spirit with a Bpirit's voice, 
And made my soul in ecstacy rejoice. 
A soft benignity of look was there, 
A gleam of joy, a shadow of despair, 
As fleecy clouds that glide o'er Luna's face 
But scarcely dim a portion of her grace, 
Peopling my brain with new-created themes, 
That only lover knows, or poet dreams; 
Pourtt noontide beams of glory o'er my soul, 
In light ethereal, with divine control, 
And hopes too high, too holy e'er to be 
Enjoy'd, o'ercame me with sublimity! 

I knew her home, and often pass'd that way, 
Sure as the sun perform'd his course each day; 
Then at her lattice, beaming like the morn, 
I saw the maid that made my heart forlorn; 
Though by this anxious art the spell was rearM, 
Our mutual prudence declaration feartt; 
Yet could I mark her straining, longing eyes, 
Beam like twin-stars through partly-shrouded 

skies. 
Scoff not— for years I still pursued this art, 
In hopes to wile the angel to my heart; 
In hopes to meet, to breathe the latent spell, 
And if unkind, to sigh and say farewell! 
Such things, I said, have been, and still may be, 
And so I sigh'd, "No man e'er loved like me!" 

Oh ! if the gods live on ambrosial food, 
By mortals named, nor seen, nor understood; 
So hope unseen by any eyes save mine, 
Fed my young heart with nutriment divine! 
BearM me to feel with glowing soul of joy 
The charms of love, though only then a boy. 
The cup was sweet, I drank its deepest drop, 
And still relied on never-dying hope. 
O Hope! thou sweet deceiver of the world ! 
Thy banner is too temptingly unfurl'd ; 
How many seek thy phantom form to trace, 
Till sorrow clouds the sunshine of the face! 
Led on and on by thy delusive sway, 
Till youth and beauty languish both away, 
Till undeceiv'd, we murmur, but in vain; 
For who can turn to youth's gay morn again? 
Ah, me! if I should own thy sov'reign power, 
Who dares to blame? See buds in every bower, 
Whose lives are like to man's — a fleeting day, — 
Nursed up in hope to blossom and decay! 
Bear'd by the dewy smiles of laughing morn, 
Behold the rose adorn its native thorn, — 
At mid-day throwing forth its rich perfume, 
At evening bending sadly o'er its tomb ; 
Yet in its death a fragrance leaves behind, 
Like retrospective thoughts within the mind! 
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Methinks I see some callous cynic smile, 
And say, thou art the dupe of thine own guile; 
Your actions could no better end declare, 
For foolishness must always bring despair. 
Pshaw! simpletons, your greatest wisdom lies 
In the mean leer that lurks about your eyes, 
In the deceitful grin that clothes your cheek, 
In the slow accents of your language sleek; 
Tour life is spurn'd, and so your pedigree, 
And self-esteem. No man e'er loved like me! 

She was a chili when first our glances met, 
Now womanhood upon her brow had set ; 
Still look'd she lovely, lovelierthan before! 
A creature every eye might well adore. 
At least I thought so: love may have the power 
To make the meanest weed appear a flower, — 
Look through a medium ever soft and kind, 
Like distant landscapes pictured on the mind! 
Love gazes through a focus of its own, 
To other eyes unseen and all unknown; 
So, if she still was beauteous to mine eye, 
What should I care though all her charms decry? 
I scarcely wish'd that other eyes should see 
Her chasten'd worth ; for she was all to me! 

O sacred love! how innocent art thou! 
No malice sits on thy devoted brow; 
No discord jars the strings around thy heart; 
Thou art an heavenly feeling every part! 
No earthly lusts pollute thy chasten'd name ; 
These are consumed to ashes in the flame! 
In all the strange arcana of the mind 
Nought but their merest dust is left behind. 
A brighter and more glorious spirit reigns, 
A livelier current circles through the veins, 
New thoughts, new fancies, hopes, and chaste 

desire, 
With varied joys, that never, never tire. 
Sweet inspiration, with its wonderous charm, 
Like power magnetic, draws the soul from harm; 
Yet, ever mingled with incessant fear, 
Our joys partake the moisture of a tear. 
Since first of time it has been so, 'twill be 
While life holds on its marvellous mystery. 

So thus inspired, I chose her as my muse, 
No better goddess could my bosom choose! 
The heathens have their deities, but she 
Was less obscure, and more divine to me. 
But still in song I never breathed her name, 
Fearful my feeble verse might cause her shame; 
Fearful that such a liberty might chase 
The partial smile of favour from her face; 
Fearful the sneering world e'en too might know 
The favourite maid who caused my latent woe, 



And by the idle mouth of rumour quell 
The fervid spirit of a cherish'd spelL 
No confident had I, such I disown! 
Mine was a secret never to be known. 
Nature had thrown her fairest robes away, 
To weep in sackcloth on that fatal day! 
Deep in my breast I treasured and revered 
That holy word and there its tendrils reared ; 
It never, never shall in utterance be 
A vulgar sound. No man e'er loved like me! 

What's in a name? "A rose would smell as sweet 
By any other," is a trite conceit! 
Names give abhorrence if they are unkind, 
A pain, a leprous feeling to the mind! 
Names that are wed to deeds of base desire 
Set holy feelings in the breast on fire; 
Association lingers in the sound, 
The sore long cured becomes a second wound; 
Sad retrospection wakens up anew 
Perhaps the pains of one who was untrue, 
Where kind oblivion had her olive hung 
In gentle peace, to ease a bosom wrung. 
There is a secret something that controls 
With spectral awe our never-slumbering souls; 
We look aghast, and struggle to conceal 
The shock, that might a thousand truths reveal; 
And, as the recollection fades away, 
So sunbeams fall upon our dark dismay; 
The chart-like streams of life, a moment still, 
Resume their course, and mitigate the ill. 
" What's in a name?" I can too plainly tell. 
A wondrous, inward-working, sacred spell, 
That when her cherish'd name escaped men's lips, 
My spirit rose from out its dark eclipse, 
And in the Sacred Book I often found 
The impress dear with heavenly halo crown'd, 
And angel-forms seem'd whispering in mine ear 
The accents of the name I loved so dear. 
Oh ! when I met with one who own'd the same, 
My heart's pulsations quicker went and came; 
All other thoughts were banish'd by the sound, 
My eager eyes fix*d thoughtful on the ground; 
Silence has bound my tongue and chain'd my feet, 
Struck by the accents of a sound so sweet ; 
And those around have wbisperM in mine ear, 
" Wherefore arises that instinctive tear?" 
Wherefore? Ah! let none save an angel speak 
In strains celestial and serenely sweet; 
An heavenly feeling filTd my conscious heart, 
Like fancied music which the spheres impart; 
No earth-taught tongue could in its might dis- 
close 
The eloquence it pour'd upon my woes; 
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Ereii heard from children in their wanton glee, 
Twas youth-renewing ecstacy to me. 

What time I went to rest, what time I rose, 
My mind was throngM with all these joys and 



*Mid sunlit scenes, in sylvan beauty clad, 
When morning minstrels sung their carols glad, 
Methought I heard them chant, in, rapturous tone 
44 Wherefore thy fears? why languish thus alone?" 
Or, when the glorious sun rolTd down the west, 
And clouds lay lambent in their golden rest; 
Or, when cool evening wept her dew on flowers, 
To quench their thirst and spangle daxlal bowers, 
There was no change — the never dying theme 
Felt no exhausted fondness in its dream, 
But reign'd and ruled, an empress glad and free, 
With boundless sway, in endless monarchy. 

Twas absence, like a spell, that chiefly bound 
My captive heart with firmer irons round. 
Absence! thou cheat of sight, thou more than 

blind 
And dark deceiver! wherefore so unkind, 
To hide that heaven on earth I long to see? 
Oh, sightless eyes! No man e'er loved like me! 
Through shadowy glade, or by meandering 

rill, 
Where all but nature's eloquence is still, 
I, in the depth of uncontrolTd despair, 
Address my sorrow to the soft-ear'd air. 

loved one of my bosom! gentless maid! 
Say, have I e'er thy tender truth betray 'd? 
Does pensive silence wound thy heart like mine ? 
Or has oblivion seal'd the charm divine? 

Has Lethe's waters, pouring o'er thy mind, 
Sunk all the varying passions, once so kind? 
Or was I wrong to look for love return'd, 
Though wildly and sincere this bosom burn'd? 
Alas! what reasons ever can explain 
Such soul-consuming and unspoken pain? 
A mutual mingling of two sprites above 
Can only give a semblance of my love! 

O Woman! Woman! ever true and kind, 
Thou sweet perfection of the gentle mind ! 
Blest to refine thy lord-like brother-man, 
Thou last and loveliest of the Almighty's plan! 
How calm, how tender, and how full of love, 
A wingless angel sent him from above — 
A being in whose soft expressive eyes 
We read the light, the language of the skies! 

What time the dulcet accents of thy voice 
Mine ear receives, they make my heart rejoice; 
What time I see thy graceful form divine, 

1 feel in truth that tenderness is thine ; 



And in thy smile what matchless beauties blend, 
Thou chasten'd gift! thou everlasting friend! 

Teach me, ye Muses! to portray her praise 
In words of living fire, that burn always; 
Let me unfold in every fervent line 
Some charm, O woman ! that alone is thine ; 
Inspire my pen, and dip it in my heart, 
Let not a thought be chill'd by rigid art; 
Chain to remembrance all my bosom feels; 
Let time move slower on its viewless wheels, 
Till all is writ on adamant, to stand 
So long as light illumes my native land! 

O mainspring of domestic love and joy! 
Can man have haunts that would thy peace de- 
stroy? 
Can any pleasures which these scenes impart 
Float with such genuine feeling round the heart? 
Can gay companionship or false desire 
More than their moment mental breast* inspire? 
Ah no! in such society as thine 
Man only knows where truth and duty shine! 
To thee alone belongs the syren power 
To breathe fresh odour in life's fading flower ; 
To thee alone belongs the power to bind 
The vernal growth of glory to the mind, 
And man, however great and good he be, 
Soon turns a blank, if once he turns from thee. 

With what ensanguine words shall I impart 
The genuine love that fills the mother's heart; 
That fond delight which glows in rapturous joy, 
Nor poverty nor sickness can destroy, 
When the first artless smile of love is given, 
Which makes her baby more a thing of heaven, 
And on the dimpling cheek of peachy hue 
This sign of recognition meets her view? 
When cares, like age, creep o'er us and destroy 
The transitory flush of hope and joy, 
Her glowing tear of sympathy outvies 
The spangly dew that on the violet lies, 
Distilling purely from affection's well, 
Where all the pearls of dear attraction dwell. 
Oh blissful thought! to see thee smile through 

these, 
And all to give the burden'd bosom ease. 
Oh more than sainted sight, far more than earth, 
When we reflect the feeling's genuine birth, 
To soften man, to lead him from his care; 
To wash away the stains of dark despair ; 
To reconcile his bosom to his fate, 
Oh this is surely truly being great! 

Is thy heart gay, what can with thee compare? 
What votive transports make thee still more 
fair? 
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Can the vermilion add a sweeter hue, 
Or art excel where all is purely true ? 
Can wealth or earthly rarities inspire, 
Where lore has set the vestal heart on fire? 
Careless alike of their too mean control, 
Heaven holds a higher banquet in the soul! 
And Nature, as at first, free, undefiled, 
Makes thee look up as sinless as a child! 

Does man desert thee, turn and lore no more; 
Is thy soft passion then as fleetly o'er? 
Ah, no! Is there in yonder beauteous bower 
A fragile plant, a winter-breathing flower, 
That, by degrees, droops into pale decay, 
And wanes in silent loneliness away? 
E'en so fade hopes and happiness in thee — 
Emblem of Spring, heir of eternity! 

She was the heroine, then, of every tale 
That flushed my cheek, or made it sickly pale; 
In dreams I saw her rision'd forth in joy, 
And felt as young and buoyant as a boy! 
Heard her discourse of future joys, and tell 
How much she loved, and thought she loved too 

well; 
Thus fancy ever form'd ideal things, 
Till I could hear the rustling of the wings 
Of beings of the sky. To love is given 
A power to feel and taste the joys of heaven? 
Hear with new ears, to see with seer-like eyes, 
And, phoenix-like, from fear's pale ashes rise! 

When love was young, the gods celestial lay 
On gold-tinged clouds that hemm'd the skirts of 

day; 
Gazing in glory from their couch on high, 
A misty globe seem'd rolling down the sky, 
And on its disc two speck-like forms did move — 
The earliest pair wed to devoted love; 
Twas Eve and Adam wandering haud-in-hand, 
The sole possessors of that sphere-like land! 

Inspiring love! who shall thy powers por- 
tray, 
Howe'er unbless'd thy votaries fade away? 
Bridle the winds, set limits to the sea, 
Bid wandering clouds to be no longer free; 
Call eagles from the air on high, and bid 
The hills decay, and in the seas be hid ; 
Tell Spring it must not bud, and Autumn brown, 
To keep its leaves and throw no foliage down; 
Bid structures rise in rows at thy command, 
Without materials or the artist's hand; 
Teach man to live on air, and rocks to fly; 
Tell birds no more to roam the ambient sky: 
Do all these things, — when ye so powerful prove, 
Then put your definitions upon love! 



Love framed the world, and love created man; 
Love is the soul of the infinite plan; 
Love is the spring of every glorious deed; 
Love makes the patriot for his country bleed ; 
Love is the bliss of every Christian mind ; 
Love makes the generous to the needful kind ; 
Love makes the mother o'er her infant weep 
When death has closed its eyes in ley sleep; 
Love bids the heathen worship at the sun, 
Where truth and science have not yet begun ; 
Love made famed Wallace like a lion bold, 
When she he lovM was basely slain of old ; 
Love was the parent of the tear first shed, 
When gentle Eve beheld her Abel dead ; 
Love breathes more sweet than seraph ever sung, 
Its accents are too soft for human tongue; 
Love has its sighs, on whose fair wings are borne 
A beam of gladness brighter than the morn; 
•Love makes me write this retrospective lay, 
To chain remembrances that might decay! 
Hush, then, nor deem it wisdom to be free 
Of love's gold links. No man e'er loved like 
me! 
Oh! wherefore, then, in anguish pine away? 
Thus oft mine inward monitor would say; 
Why not declare, in words not yet expressM, 
The secret, silent sorrow of thy breast? 
It shall be so, I boldly would reply, 
And then reviving gladness lit mine eye ; 
It shall be so ; oh vain! oh weak desire! 
Dissolving like the snow when cast on fire. 
Alas! alas! even when I grasp'd the pen, 
I felt I could not act like other men — 
A tremulous feeling shook my very frame, 
I could not breathe, I could not write her name. 
Oh sad resolve! how quickly would'st thou fly 
Upon the pinions of a pensive sigh! 
For prudence, when it rules the mind aright, 
With hope and doubt, alternate day and night, 
Creates a fearful feeling, half insane! 
Which dreads the merest semblance of disdain; 
This wondrous sensibility of mind 
Can brook no look, no accent that's unkind; 
A no instead of ye*, — no more, no more! 
The very thought sends poison to the core; 
For this might to the sanguine soul convey 
A dreaded fate, a desperate dismay. 
An humbled, an abashed, and startling pain, 
That might no more be curb'd by reason's rein. 
Better, oh better far! in each degree, 
Unspoken wish. No man e'er loved like me! 

Thus oft I long'd to tell my secret mind 
To some dear friend whose sympathies were kind, 
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That we might meet, as if it were by chance, 
Sound festive board, or in the mazy dance; 
But oh! I durst not speak the tremulous tale. 
So often sigh'd on evening's dewy gale, — 
So deeply graven on each page of life, 
The source of all my happiness and strife; 
j Tet when I oped the guest-inclosing door, 
i And tript in lightness o'er the velvet floor, 
I Tve gazed around with wild and wond'ring stare, 
Perhaps to see if such an one were there; 
Ah! then my anxious spirit would grow still, 
And reason reign with more quiescent will. 
For what I long'd so mudh in joy to greet, 
My timid spirit could not brook to meet. 
I could not trust my heart, full well I knew 
A sudden glance would all my frame subdue; 
Would thus expose the workings of my soul, 
O'er which my manhood could not hold control. 
She never came — Oh strange, oh weak dismay! 
Thus, day and night, my hours stole sad away, 
For ever bent on one engrossing theme, 
Tet all uncertain as a poet's dream ! 

At last I left my home, went far away 
To mix with crowds of strangers, where the gay 
And gorgeous wheels of luxury roll along 
In an outvying and tumultuous throng! 
Where painted pride and mimicry conspire 
To peep contemptuous from their gay attire, 
And toys in artificial, fond display, 
Sleep all the morn to gild the eve of day ! 
Lolling in soft and indolent repose, 
As if the poor lack'd none to soothe their woes. 
O! hearts diseased by pride and fashion's glow, 
Are these the only raptures that ye know? 
Is there no joy in cheering lonely hearts, 
In plucking from fell poverty its darts? 
Is there no aged breast by want subdued? 
No flowers to spread where thorns are only strew'd? 
No sympathy, no gentle hand to give 
To woe-worn wretches who scarce care to live? 
Your pleasures cannot charm my marvelling eye. 
Go teach those ones to smile whose life's a sigh ;— 
Go ease the couch of death— of deep dismay,— 
Twill give relief when earthly joys decay. 
Tve sought your haunts to mitigate ray care, 
But, ah! ye but contrast a world's despair ; 
So hapless beings fly to banish woe, 
Forgetting 'tis within where'er they go. 
Earth's noblest sights, earth's wonder-working 

men, 
Cannot obliterate my immortal ken!— 
The smile of peer or princes has no power 
To wile my loved one from my breast an hour; 
i* 



In every changeful scene, oh! only she 
Is present most, and holds supremacy. 

Long, long, I wandered 'mid the gay and fair, 
Striving to seem the happiest mortal there; — 
Striving to soothe my sad, my chequer'd life, 
And thus extract sweet comfort from my strife. 
Alas! they knew not when they saw me smile, 
Another charmer charm'd me all the while. 
I wore her beauteous image in my soul; 
Through every thought the dear enchantment 

stole! 
Through every vein I felt her being move, 
Inhaled her spirit and exhaled her love! 
The dreamy cup I drank of sparkling hope, 
And suck'd it still, to drain the latest drop; 
Deep in my breast, like dew-drop in a flower, 
It lay coDceaTd, but gave refreshing power; 
Till high enraptured with the draught divine 
My soul dissolved at the enhallow'd shrine! 

Though poor the world, yet, in one person join'd, 
Beauty and wealth more often meet than mind! 
But she was mind to me, an endless theme 
That fed my day thoughts and my midnight dream ; 
The joy of life from which I always drew 
Something delicious, something ever new! 
Yet absence oft brought sorrow o'er my mind. 
Like dark clouds sailing on the summer wind, 
Till lost in thought, subdued in heart and speech, 
Unbroken silence countless fears would teach; 
And then they said, He treads his native hills, 
And gazes fondly on their foaming rills; 
Sees the proud eagle in its heavenward flight 
Towering above, 'mid clouds of storm and night! 
When dark-soul'd winter o'er his cottage hung, 
And feeling, hope, and life itself, were young; 
Hears downward streams, which, as they glide 

along, 
To zephyrs sing their own peculiar song; 
Draws beauty from the lakes, health from the 

breeze 
That sails the surface of the weltering seas. 
Nor love, nor art, nor sorrow could they see 
In all my acts. No man e'er loved like me! 

Think of a bosom wrung with deep despair, 
Between sweet hope, sad doubt, and joy, and care; 
Say what you will, or what you would have done, 
Ye speak the words of folly every one; 
Say, then, could I, whose boyhood grew in love, 
Throw off its chains, and all its charms disprove? 
As well might eagle caged, with starry eye, 
Assume to rise in gladness to the sky: 
As well might captive in his dungeon-cell 
Take ease by purling brook or heathery dell, 
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Or mother, weeping o'er her only child 
That death had chill'd, be from her grief beguiled ; 
And slares console themselves that they are free, 
While irons clank 'mid dread captivity. 

Yet deem me not in fancy weak or rain 
In echoing forth this sympathetic strain; 
Tis but to prore what lore can still deny, 
When wealth and influence would affection buy! 
Tis but to shew the sceptic he is wrong 
In saying love cannot endure so long; 
F/rplfliming j all is madness, as his soul 
Has never known its magical control. 
Think for yourselves: but like a culprit I 
Was doom'd for her to live, for her to die ! 
She bound my spirit with magnetic chains; 
One hour of bliss was mine for years of pain ! 
Yet all these pains were mingled with a charm 
That could the world's cold, selfish arts disarm, 
Engendering new ideas as they swept 
The pencile clouds where love dominion kept, 
And passing through Hope's crucible, refined 
The ruder thoughts that rule the common mind. 
I would not lose the joy for all the pain, 
Though doom'd to tread the rugged path again! 
Still could I cherish buds that bleakly grew, 
Cast forth their seeds, and watch their growth 

anew, 
For I had given my heart with vows most true — 
And if I'd had another, had given it too! 
Yet in my grief I languish'd to be free, 
So strange is thought, so weak humanity ! 

Tired of a land of strange and selfish men, 
I sought my Scottish mountain-home again, 
And when I leap'd upon the rock-ribb'd strand, 
Methought I felt the pressure of her hand — 
Methought I saw her smile, and heard her say : 
Welcome, oh welcome, wherefore did ye stray ? 
Speak as thou wilt, but with these hands 111 

bind 
Myself to thee, and know thy inmost mind ! 

then I breathed the burden of my heart, 
Nor longer seal'd my soul, while at each part 
She hung her head, and answered to my sighs 
With tears of love depending from her eyes ! 
Methought I kiss'd her cheek — heaven ! what 

joy, 
After a winter of prolongtt alloy. 
Methought I clasp'd her gently in my arms, 
And in their folds embraced a world of charms ! 

1 heard her voice, 'twas soft and silvery clear, 
Like angers accents steal upon mine ear. 

I gazed with transport in her face so fair, 
And love's devotion reign'd in triumph there ? 



Anon her tears would flow with very joy, 
And then my heart return'd them like a boy I 
While utterance died a martyr in my breast, 
And what I long'd to say was unexpress'd. 
O soft delusive charm ! oh vision'd joy ! 
Why is your triumph only to annoy ? 
Why is the path of love so wildly high, 
With rocks and ramparts mingling with the sky ? 
Alas ! the dream was short, the moment gay, 
Vanish'd too soon in nothingness away; 
For when I reach'd her home with anxiout pain, 
Determin'd thus my secret to explain, 
She, she was gone, gone to her lasting rest, 
The generous passion wither^ in her breast; 
Gone with her maiden-grief, gone ne'er to be. 
And yet I live. Oh piteous destiny ! 

And yet I live to personate my woe, 
A lingering shadow, moving to and fro ! 
Live still when all ray earthly hopes are fled, 
When all that gave enchantment now is dead ! 
Mark'd more by grief and solitary thought, 
Than e'er on heart of hapless mortal wrought ; 
Than ever thrill'd the plastic mind of man, 
Whose secret might cold learning cannot scan ; 
Sad retrospection, striving to destroy 
The autumn of a life that else were joy ; 
Hope withered like a flower, when winter chill 
From arctic regions comes with direful will, 
With all the rooted blessings of my mind 
Torn up and strewn in handfuls on the wind. 
Time's finger hath done much — my silvery hair 
But partly shrouds a brow of lined despair ; 
But sorrow hath done more — hath seartf my 

soul, 
And writ this awful history on its scroll ; 
And when I leave this earth to soar on high, 
Oh, may her spirit meet me in the sky ! 
Oh, may we then declare a mutual love, 
If spirits blend in harmony above. 
In firm reliance on this hope divine, 
May calmer grief and holier thought be mine ! 

My tale is told : let all who read the same 
Forgive its faults— I ask no better fame ! 
Forgive the ardour of a love so strange, 
That, 'mid all other changes, knew no change. 
My heart is lighten'd by this honest lay, 
And, for a time, has thrown its load away ; 
A leaden weight, that but too sadly bore 
A vital ulcer, eating to the core, 
And in its path puissant stole along 
The living chords that whilom thrill'd with 
song! 



SILENT LOVE, 



S3 



I've traced my love from childhood into age, 
And markM its growth ia erery echoiug page. 
With *oul-felt candour only aa my aim. 
Which ever lives through endless time the same* 
Oh, may your loves be happier far than mine! 
Bread not to worship at the sainted shrine ; 




Let reason guide you t Look for sweet success, 
Nor sicken at the talc of my distress. 
Swk truth, he faithful, worth is uiore than gold; 
Worth cheers the heart wbk-n othtreharme grow old. 
With first love a joys, oh, may ye blessed be: 
One truth belie ve, — No man e'er loved like me ! 



The preceding Poem is translated into French bj the celebrated Chevalier DThatelaiu, 
and also a portion of ** Beauty/' The Chevalier ia now engaged on a French translation 
of the " Beauties of the English Poets, 1 * * ; Silent Love + * has gene through more than a 
dozen editions in America. The German translators have also done great justice to the 
same jtoetn. I consider it but due to these parties to mention this. 

I i on it ted to mention that the fourth edition, in quarto, is illustrated by twelve 
designs in outline, by the justly celebrated J. Noel Patoh, Esq,, the grouping of which, 
as- also the delicacy and elegance of finish, are acknowledged by all aa the perfect ion of 
ibot art. 



-4H> 



At the time the following Opera was written, the music was composed by a celebrated 
Musician in London, was approved of by Sir Henry R. Bishop, and in the hands of a 
Royal Theatre for rehearsal, which closed, from pecuniary reasons, before it was ready 
for the stage. 

The liberetto of an Opera, I may observe, suffers much when unaccompanied by the 
music ; but, in order to give a greater variety to the contents of this volume, the Author 
considers it proper to introduce it, despite this disadvantage. 
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artners : 




AN OPERA. 




In QT&tft ftfti* 




DRAMATIS PERSONS. 




Men, 


WoHJSN. 




Steer well — Captain of an American B 


MARIA — | 

j \ Nieces of Ma jvr Warwick 




W*. in t BJ L— X intlmml of the same* 




Mas son — «tfafe o/" Me tame* 


Coxstasw— Adopted Daughter of Warwick* 




> 1 1 ii W 1 1 W H F ffulVrnf o^/ Military Qjjitcr* 


HetsY— Mdid in waiting. 




Co u> T Ho l*J I IN o — Ton tiff Mil iL i ry £ if/frcc r , 







(,'oloxel Stanfield— f'A/ Mifi'ttr*/ Ofioer, 


Sailors, Soldiers, Villagers, Choristers, 




SmiiXEir— Bffa/iffinff to ttte QulZs. 


&c., &o., &c. 




Zae /writ*/ o/ />»« supposed to be embraced in 


this Optra, is from sunset until noun next day.'. 






Wether a l, MaBBOJT, and Mariners land t and 




£fa glitrintrs. 


ascend the laftv short.. Wetiiekal and Man BO* 
com* forward* 

WetheraL — This rugged shore adds nothing to 
our safety. Tliese rude cliflfe ore wildly scattered 






ACT L 


along the beach. 

J fan son. — But rock and rampart are no harrier 




BCENE I, 


to us, when love and rivalry inspire to action. 
IViffunil. — The strife with Mars now being 




JVre Sea* Men seen rowing to land, and singing the 


haply ended, let us wage war with Venus; and 




Ltntj ojtening diorus* Ziffle, Sunset. England. 


although jealousy and love of country are our 
powerful opponents, yet having agreed to meet 




c none a. 


on this retired spot by the ocean, we may be sue- 




We bound in pride o'er the dancing tide ; 


cesrful, though a superstitions guardian will doubt - 




We sweep in our bark along; 


less watch the absence of the ladies. Some one 




And the wind, when it raves 


approaches. 




To the weltering waves, 


Mamon, — There is nothing to fear from that 




la the chorus to our sung* 


tender stripling. We need not make any alarm* I 




One lay to-night for lady brightj 


shall despatch the men. 




And one for the rolling sea, 


WMswqL — Right, Manson ; pray accompany 




And one for the land 


them to the boat, and bid them wait my return. I 




That each powerful hand 

Shalt manfully keep free! 
Hurra tor the land! hurra boy*! 


will soon follow you* [Manbo* and Seamen dtsojt* 




ptaroreY the AtueA.] His step is slow and measured, 




and there is something romantic in his manner. 




Hurra for the land! hurra I 


Let me step aside and watch his movements. 
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Enter Maria, in the costume of a Military Officer. 
Maria,— This is the spot. O! how my spirit 
trembles to meet him. It is now many years since 
we beheld each other. He cannot know me thus 
disguised, and yet I struggle in Tain to conceal 
my emotion. I know they are landed, for I re- 
turned their signal from the castle. 

Wbthebal coming forward. Maria is startled. 

Wetheral— What, ho! to what light corps do 
you belong? 

Maria. 
Ton will not harm a trusting maid, 

Who long hath lived in hopes of thee. 
And wept each stormy night thy trade 

Of danger on the faithless sea. 

Wbthebal. 
What siren-voice salutes mine ear,— 

A voice of home and childhood yean. 
It is, it is Maria dear, 

What high-born bliss dispels my fears! 

We meet, my love! no more to part. 

i 

Maria. 
I cannot yet depart with thee. 

Wbthebal. 
You cannot doubt this faithful heart. 

Maria. 
Yet I may doubt the raging sea. 

Both. 
We live but in each others' smile, 

Sunn'd by the golden beams of love! 
In unity that owns no guile, 

Gay as the songsters of the grove! 

Wetheral — But, dearest Maria! how came you 
in this strange disguise ? What a delightful little 
man yon make! I little expected to meet you so 
soon. 

Maria, — Twas the only dress in which I could 
escape from the castle, we are so rigidly looked 
after. The unsuspecting sentinel, presuming I 
was a young officer, touched his cap a la militaire 
as I passed— ha! ha! ha! Bnt my stay at present 
must be brief, as Julia also sighs for freedom. 

Wetheral— Your uncle's superstitious zeal has 
made him then convert the castle into a state 
prison? 



Maria. — Even so: he speaks continually of king 
and country; but had he been born and reared in 
America, he also would long to see his native lami 
and have respect for it On the demise of our 
dear father he became our guardian, else had we 
never crossed the wide Atlantic. 

Wetheral— That ardent wish to return shall 
soon be gratified. Our noble captain has man- 
aged well, and long ere this have we tried to dis- 
cover your English home. You can, therefore, 
excuse my silence. Let us now fly 'together. 

Maria. — Must there be so much haste? 

Wetheral— Yes, my love! we must to sea with- 
out delay ; but first show me the entrance most 
private and safe to the castle. 

Exit Wbthebal and Maria. 

Re-enter Maksozt. 
Manson. — What means this strange manojuvre ? 
A ship under false colours, I presume, and a snug 
little craft it is. Well I must put off to sea with- 
out him, for it will not be safe to anchor longer in 
this dangerous bay. 

SOLO. 

To guide his stately bark afar 

The seaman leaves the land, 
And, gazing on each midnight star, 

Steers for a foreign strand. 
No fears subdue his manly soul, 

Though tempests round him fly; 
He hears the jarring thunders roll, 

Nor dreads the lowering sky! 



O! there is magic in the breeze, 

Whose stormy fingers play 
Their swelling notes on heaving 

And all their moods betray. 
The mariner delights to hear 

The ocean-song swell high; 
His heart was ne'er atuned to fear 

The breakers dashing by. 



Blow on, ye winds— dash on, ye waves, 

Ye frowning clouds above; 
All hearts are your devoted slaves, 

Save those of truth and love! 
He treads his stately deck in pride, 

While billows round him roll; 
For wind and tide In vain deride 

His high undaunted souL 

[Going off. 



I 
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Re-enter Wetheral joyfully. 


Moon clouded. Boat disappears. Enter a number 




of Characters and looking towards the Sea, sing the 


Wetheral — Joy, my good shipmate, matters go 


following Quartette. 


on successfully; and if we were not compelled 




instantly to go to sea to aroid the dangers of this 


QUARTETTE. 


coast, we might soon make a safe arrangement. 


What music pass'd so sweetly on the breeze, 




As if the mermaids of the ocean sung, 


[A gun is heard from the Ship, 


While riding o'er the bosom of the seas, 




With their aquatic lyres all newly strung! 


Manson. — Hark! 'tis our signal to go on board. 


[Stage darkened. A storm. 


Wetheral.— l&t us then put off instantly . When 




lore rules the rudder, the vessel sends more lightly 


Lo! the storm rises, — 


o*er the waves. 


The breakers appear; 


• 


Hark, how the hoarse wind 


[Exti over the rod* Wvtbxrjll and Mjlsbov. Moon 


Bares loud on the ear 1 


teen rising. Row off, singing the following chorus. 






Ship in the distance passing in distress. 


CHORUS. ' 


Lightning and ■thunder. 


Merrily, merrily o'er the sea 


See the lone ship 


Let our tuneful notes go free, 


On the wild billows borne, 


As we glide along, boys. 


Now her pale sheets 


Liquid sounds and zephyrs soft, 


By the tempest are torn. 


Bear the mingling strains aloft, 
Of our joyous song, boys. 


Yards and sails of the vessel give wag. 


See the gems that deck the sky, 


See the lone mariners 


Fairer far than beauty's eye I 


Gaze on the land ; 


All is lore that beams on high, 


Heaven may save them, 


While Naiads in their mirth reply, 


But no human hand! 


Pull away, ye ho! boys. 


Morning 6hall tell 




Of this boisterous gale; 


High the distant hills arise, 


Many shall wake 


Blending with the azure skies, 


To a sorrowful tale. 


As we gtide along, boys. 


[Exeunt. 


Soft the wakening echoes ring, 




And a fairy chorus sing 


MELO-DRAXATIC MUSIC. 


To our joyous song, boys. 




O'er the waves the moonbeams shine, 


Life-boat seen tossing on the waves, in which 


Stars seem scatterM in the brine, 


Streewell, Wetheral, Mahsok, and Mariners 


Bright as diamonds in their mine; 


get safe to land. 


When was evening so divine! 


SteerweU. — Well, thank Providence! we have 


Pull away, ye ho! boys. 


escaped from the watery elements unscathed. 




WetheraL — I had no idea, sir, of being again so 


All is clear and all is still, 


soon on land. 


But the winds will soon pipe shrill, 


Steerwell— All safe, my brave fellows? Let us 


As we glide along, boys. 


then seek some place of shelter, where these rags 


While the burly sounds arise, 


may be dried. There is a house hard by in the 


Waging war with sea and skies, 


woods, and even prejudice itself will yield relief to 


Baise your ocean-song, boys. 


unfortunate Seamen. — [7b Wetheral] — By this 


Now the sky is all o'ercast, 


wreck we are now deprived of sea-quarters, and I 


Pleasure is too sweet to last! 


have lost a letter of the greatest consequence to 


Night prepares her surly blast ; 


you and Manson. The prejudices of this old 


Billows roll in darkness past, 


BriUih soldier towards your country prevent any 


Pull away, ye ho! boys. 


easy meani of introduction, sv Let us surrender to 



. 
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our enemies; a little mystery may effect this, and 
'twill aid your hopes of success; but, in the mean- 
time, follow me. 

Wetheral — A letter of the greatest consequence 
to myself and Manson. Perhaps it may yet be 
found. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

Apartment in the Castle. Enter Julia. 
Julia, — What can detain my dear sister so long? 
Our information, if correct, required not this 
delay. So here at last she comes in smiles. 

Enter Maria in disguise as before. 

Maria. — I hare succeeded, Julia, and now feel 
so happy that I know not whether to weep or 
smile. 

Julia.'- Then tell me all, dear sister, that I may 
weep or smile with, you. 

cayatina. 
Maria. 
The sun-flower droops when its god disappears, 
And in the grey morn is discovered in tears; 
So when I am absent from him that I love, 
I am lonely and pale as fair Luna above. 
I met him by the ocean, 

And all my fears confess'd; 
I marked the deep emotion 

That struggled in his breast. 
His heart beat high for glory; 
He wished his country free, 
Tet did he hear my story, 

And smiled or sigh'd with me. 
O come sweet dawning morrow, 

And ease me of my pain; 

For then I mean to borrow 

A ray from Hope again! 

I thought, Julia, I should have been discovered 
in this strange costume, and taken before my 
uncle— ha! ha! ha! What a pretty affair we 
should then hare made of it ! 

Julia.— Our plans had then been discovered. 
But come and tell me all we hare to hope for. 

[Exit Maria and Julia. 

Enter Betsy. 
Betsy. — I fear there 's mischief a-making, as the 
ladies seem to act so mysteriously of late. I£ as 



I guess, it is a lore affair, why should I not also 
share in it? — [Knocking without.']— What noise is 
that? Who comes here? It may be my time is 
also come. Some love-sick swain anxious to 
express his heart. 

Enter Warwick, Stahfield, and Bophiyo. 

Warwick—Where are the ladies, Betsy? 

Betsy. — Gone into the garden, sir. 

Warwick. — Then bring the wine that is on my 
table. Sit down, gentlemen, and let us be merry. 
[Exit Betst.] I hare seen one of the enemy's 
vessels hovering about, like a bird in the breeze, 
for some days. Their case is hopeless if they 
approach the strand in such fretful weather. 

Stanfield. — {In his cu/w.)— Right, major; but 
rebels deserve no better fare, (hiccup.) I do not 
mean the fair sex, when I say fare, Rophino, (hic- 
cup.) The major would never allow his gentle 
nieces to marry deceitful sea rovers. 

Rophino. — I hope not. We have had already 
plenty of those friends of Neptune! 

Enter Bbtst with wine, and again makes her exit. 
Warwick. — Come, gentlemen, what think you 
of this sparkling champagne? 

Stanfield. — Splendid wine to drink gratis, major ; 
but tastes strong of the silver sauce when paid 
for. (Hiccup.) 

Enter Sentinel. 

Sentinel — Some disorderly fellows, your honour, 
have been found lurking about the castle, and we 
have confined them in the guard-room. 

Warwick. — Get them refreshment, fellow. 
Zounds! you know not whom you may detain. 

Sentinel — Sir, may it not be dangerous to be 
indulgent to strangers; besides, your honour, 
they are not gentlemen. 

Warwick. — Have they been civil and submissive? 

Sentinel. — O yes ! your honour ; they offered no 
resistance. 

Warwick. — Then, fellow ! they are perhaps gen- 
tlemen, whatever attire or situation you may have 
found them in. It is not the clothing, but the 
manners, that makes the gentleman. Do as I 
command you instantly. 

Stanfield. — Yes, fellow ! (hiccup,) do as you are 
commanded. 

Sentinel— I fly to (hiccup) toobeyyou— (hiccup.) 

Warwick. — I keep this jocular fellow, Rophino, 
to remind me of the old feuds in which I have 
flourished, as I still like the look of a red coat 
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And the smell of gunpowder. Let us be merry. 
One of your best songs, Rophino. 

Rophino. — I shall endeavour to please you, major, 
though I fear my songs are too modern, haying 
none of those associations enwreathed around 
them which perhaps charmed you in your 
infancy. [Sings. 

Once this breast, like babe asleep, 

Lay in smiles and slumbers deep ; 

Care ne'er woke its soft repose 

From that bliss which childhood knows. 

Lore now holds dominion there, 

Like a phantom bright and fair! 

Blending hope — that ray of joy! 

With doubts, which foyers' hearts annoy, 

Thus my breast is oft forlorn, 

Like a bark on ocean borne; 

Lovely Venus, set me free, 

Fly to those who sigh for thee. 

Lore like mine should not be lost ; 

Deep affection ne'er be cross'd; 

Time may change me with his art, 

But he ne'er can change my heart! 

Oft do I resolve to part 
With this ivy of my heart ; 
Still it clings through all my woes, 
lake the odour to the rose I 
Sooner may the stars on high 
One by one decay and die; 
Sooner Time's fleet wings may rest, 
Than this spell forsake my breast! 
Night glides by in airy dreams, 
Softly as do limpid streams; 
Morn by morn, like summer dew, 
Comes the hope all bright and new. 
Love like mine should not be lost; 
Deep affection ne'er be cross'd: 
Time may change me with his art, 
But he ne'er can change my heart! 

Warwick. — Always the tenderpassion, Rophino. 
It is now a tame affair with the old Colonel and I. 

Stanfield. — I beg your pardon, major ; did you 
say old? Why I am not your age by two years. 

Warwick, — There you will both have it Love 
on the one side, and youth on the other ; or I should 
rather say, Cupid and Adonis — ha! ha ! ha I But 
I must visit the prisoners. There may be some- 
thing wrong here after alL [Rising. Exeunt. 

Enter Ladies by other side. 
Maria. — Wine on the table. Who has been here ? 

M 



JuKa. — Some evening carousal I warrant you. 

[Noise without. 

Enter Soldiers, also Stahfibld, Rophtno, £c with 
their three prisoners, Steer well, Wethebal, 
and Mahson, and arrange, when the following 
Quartette is sung, tout ensemble. 

Maria and Julia. 
Why this intrusion ? what means this strange 

sight? 
All seems confusion as mystic as night ! 

Rophivo. 
For pardon I ask you, since thus we intrude ; 
We come not to task you with presence so rude; 
But here stand these rebels who scoff at our laws/ 
Their forward impatience alone is the cause. 

Wethebal. 
Ha ! ha ! we but laugh at your folly and fear ; 
No heart feels in exile when beauty is near ! 

Maria and Julia. 
These seamen speak well. They are manly and 

brave! 
Who would not rebel when enforced like a slave ! 
From ocean's bright face, where the wind sings 

in mirth, 
They've landed to pace the green isles of the earth. 
The mariner's heart beats both firmly and free ; 
Unskill'd in mean art are the sons of the sea ! 

Rophino. 
Scoff not at our might, but conceal your disdain, 
A dungeon to-night may impress you with pain ; 
To smile and seem gay when misfortune is nigh, 
Is like a false ray through a storm-troubled sky ! 

WtTHEBAL. 

Ha ! ha ! we but laugh at your folly and fear ; 
No heart feels in exile when beauty is near ! 

Bophiko. 
Let hope not delude with its shadow -like flame. 
When men are so rude 'tis their judgment we 
blame. 

Wethebal (to Maksok.) 
We scoff at their power, and we laugh at their 



While lavish they shower down their hatred and 
sneers; 
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Tis fit but to jest at their passion and guile, 
Let all do their best, what can we do but smile ? 
From eyes lightnings dart; from lips thunders roll ; 
But lore's golden chart is the guide of our soul ! 

Enter Major Warwick. 

Warwickr-WhaX means all this ? 

Stanfield. — I have deemed it right to show you 
these prisoners, before they are allowed to leave 
us. 

Warwick, — A gentleman like Count Bophino 
might have prevented this intrusion. 

Rophino. — Major, I only came here by strenuous 
compulsion, and not to provoke this scene. 

Warwick. — I trust, men, you are true and loyal 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty. What seek ye 
.here in this unpeopled part of his empire ? 

SteerweH—Wc seek the injury of no one, but 
follow our own pleasure. 

Stanfield.— Hark ye, fellows ! will ye assist in 
the suppression of our infatuated enemies ? 

SteerweU. — It is hard to say which are on the 
side of infatuation. 

Warwick. — That answer is suspicious. Confine 
them in separate cells till morning. I shall then 
examine them. See you put them in separate cells. 

Exit Soldiers with prisoners. Warwick alone 
remains with the Ladies. 

Maria. — Dear uncle, there is much useless pre- 
caution taken with these men, who have in no 
way injured you. 

Warwick. — What, niece! useless precaution. 
Do I not provide them with supper and lodgings. 
Shall I allow strangers like these to stroll about 
my castle ? 

Julia. — But, dear uncle, you treat them like 
criminals. 

Warwick. — Woman again. You seem too much 
interested, niece, in the fate of these men, which 
will teach me to guard them more rigidly. Go, 
go to rest. I will see you in the morning. 

[Exit Warwick. 

Maria. — Do you know them, Julia? 
Julia. — Though in such disguise, I can at least 
discover in one the man of my affections. 



Maria,— Then when all are asleep, let us steal 
in secret to their cells and release them. I will 
easily bribe the sentinel. He dare not oppose us. 

Julia. — Excellent, Maria. The major .and his 
friends will sleep soundly after such a heavy ban- 
quet. 

Enter Constance. 
Dear Constance, you know our secret — keep it. 

Constance. — Be not afraid of me, but act with 
prudence. 

TRIO. 

Why is love so often crossed ? 
Why is time so often lost ? , 
Those who ever love sincerest, 
Are the first to feel severest 1 
Youth should not be lost in sporting, 
Years roll by in idle courting ; 
Come, come ! my loved hither, 
Ere the bloom of beauty wither t 

[Exeunt 



SCENE III. 

Group of Reapers keeping their Harvest Home. 

Farmer. — The night is far advanced, and to- 
morrow at an early hour the festivities will 
commence at the castle. Our lord of the manor 
always celebrates the day on which his lovely 
nieces were committed to his care, then let us be 
early at our post. 

CHORUS OF REAPERS. 

To Ceres, to Ceres we tune our rural lay ; 

Listen ye spirits in every sylvan shade ! 
Our hearts now respire with feelings glad as May, 

And thus let us laud the gayly giving maid. 
To Ceres, goddess of the fruitful sphere 1 

We gladly sing, for harvest home is here ; 
She who hath waved on high her bounteous hand, 

And showerM down blessings on our happy, 
happy land! 
To Ceres, to Ceres, to Ceres! 
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ACTH. 

8CENE I. 

The Old Castle. Sentinel lying asleep before the cells 
of the prisoners. Stage dark. Time, midnight. 

Enter Mama and Julia carrying lights. 

CHAUNT. 



Softly, softly; the sentinel sleeps; 
More as the sun o'er the dial creeps, 
Or as a shadow glides o'er a wall, 
Or gnat alights in a marble hall, 
Or zephyr crnsh'd to an echo's sigh, 
Or streamlet hush'd as it wanders by, 
Or cloud that sails the twilight air, 
Or vessel when borne on the lake so fair! 
80 let us pace this lonely place, 
1111 haply we seize the prison keys. 

Snatches the begs from Sentinel, who moves but sleeps 
on. 
•Us done, 'tis done, our prize is won; 
Sleep, weary sentinel, weary one! 

happy moment! our lovers are free ; 
Silence reigns in these prisons three. 

Music indistinctly heard from a ceU. 

Hark! some one sings in a voice of woe, 
A strain I have listen'd to long ago. 

Wbthxbax heard singing. Ladies listen. 

Wethebal. 

For thee, sweet maid, I own this pain; 

This lone, this sinking soul is sad! 
Yet though I would its sighs restrain, 

Without thee I can ne'er be glad ! 
Then first beloved, fly with me, 

And let our mutual souls unite ; 

1 cannot live deprived of thee, 
Nor find in other charms delight ! 

Maria.— How sweet those sounds, how softened 
are their echo on the listening ear of night. It is 
but too evident the sincerity of his attachment. 
Hark! he sings again. 



Since last I saw thy fairy form, 

Alas! I've wandered far from thee, 
And braved the raging ocean's storm, 

In hopes thy angel face to see. 
No perils chased thee from my soul; 

No maiden-charms could thine replace! 
Thou chain'd my heart£by love's control, 

And reign'd supreme in every grace ! 

Jl/arta.— Wetheral, I come to set you free; be 
prepared to escape. 

Wetheral— Dearest Maria! I wait the joyous 
opportunity. 

About to open. Sentinel awakens and starts up. 

80BNA. 

Sentinel. 
What ho! who stirs? who hurries along? 



Silence! kind sentinel; nothing is wrong, 

Sentinel. 
Who walks abroad at this hour of the night? 

Maria. 
Those, sir, who have a legitimate right. 

Sentinel. 
My orders are sacred, and I must obey. 



If those of the castle don't whisper you nay. 

Sentinel. 
Where are my keys, lady? 



8afe in my hand. 
Sentinel, silence ! obey my command. 

Julia. 
Shall we of the castle be guarded like slaves? 
Sooner shall all of us sigh for our graves! 

Sentinel. 
I tell you, sweet ladies ! the house 111 alarm. 

Maria. 
Take this, sir, keep silence; we mean you no harm. 
[ Gives Sentinel a purse. 
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Retire; we shall not let your prisoners away; 
And when thou retnrn'st thou shalt watch them 
till day. [Exit Sentinel satisfied. 

I come to thine aid, hush! thou soon shall be free; 
Tis Wetheral's voice, he's imprisoned for me! 
Leave me, dear Julia! I'd fain be alone; 
Beats my young heart as before all unknown! 

Juha.— But, Maria, see that you hare consider- 
ed how to act. Leave not this place without me. 

Maria.— TrvLBt me, Julia, I could not live sepa- 
rated from you; and though I have been thus 
anxious to relieve him, I will still teaze his love 
ere I consent to a union. 

[Exit Julia. 

Maria opens, Wetheral rushes to her embrace. 

DUET. 

Wetheral. 
When these radiant eyes of light 

Meet my raptured gaze, 
Not a star that gems the night 

Owns such ambient rays! 
Wilt thou yield unsullied bliss? 
Seal thy love with rubied kiss ; 
Let those orbed eyes declare, 
And thy cheek so fresh and fair! 

Maria. 
Tempt me not with faithless wiles, 

Praise nor eye nor cheek ; 
Man who woman's heart beguiles, 

After deems her weak! 
Flattering vows and painful sighs 
In this breast find no replies ; 
These, as breezes ere they die, 
Pant the loudest in the sky! 

Wetheral. 
Cruel fair, is't thus we part, 

Ne'er to meet again? 
Canst thou rend a faithful heart, 

Which thou first gave pain? 

Maria. 
If that heart will constant prove, 
Then would I for ever love ! 

Wetheral. 
Come then, come then to my heart, 
Death alone shall make n* part ! 



Both. 
If that heart will constant prove, 
Then I shall for ever love ; 
Take then, take me to thy heart ; 
Death alone shall make us part! 

[Embrace, Footsteps and voices heard without. 

Wetheral— Who comes? Whither shall I fly? 

Maria, — Escape is impossible ! Back, back into 
the cell. I will retain the keys at all hazard, and 
wait an opportunity. 

[Locks him up, and exit with keys. 

StanfiekL—Tjet me pass, sirra, for I must see that 
the prisoners are safe. What ! shall I be kept back 
by a menial? 

Sentinel — But consider the hour, sir. They're 
all asleep your honour. 

Stanfield.—! remember no hours, sir. Prate 
not to your superior. 

[Enter Stanfield and Sentinel. 

The keys, fellow. What do you fumble about? 

Sentinel — I — I have dropped them, your honour. 
O, you took them with you last evening — (What 
shall I say?) — You remember the wine, sir. 

You 

Stanfield. — Silence! fellow; mention not the wine, 
fellow. There is not a headache in a pipe of it. 
Well, well, I have the keys, and you may go to 
rest. The doors are quite secure. I will answer 
for you in the morning. 

Sentinel.— (Aside.) — That's tasking your mem- 
ory, old lobster. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Maria and Julia. 

Maria. — Our old infatuated uncle will find out 
that we are not things of merchandise, nor shall 
we be disposed of like stucco Venuses. 

Julia. — We are now secure for the night. Give 
me the keys of the other two cells, Maria, and let 
us see the prisoners. 

Maria and Julia open all the cells. Wetu eral and 
Makbon hurry off with tlieir lovers. Steerwell 
coming from his is met by Constance, and tale* 
her by the hand. 

Steerwell. — I have surely seen that face in in- 
fancy, though womanhood and thought have 
gathered o'er it like hoar-frost o'er the rosebud. 
Have you a father, young lady? 
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Constance. — Alas ! no. He perished while I was 
bat a child. 

SteerwelL — You have a mother, then; perhaps 
one who guards you with a eye of maternal care 
and affection, one who still may remember and 
teach you the history of your long lost father. I 
hare long lived an exile, but once knew England 
familiarly. 

Constance.— The kindest of mothers is also gone. 
SteerwelL — (Looks downcast,)— You pity me, 
then, sir. This is really kindness! but I am happy, 
quite happy ! and have long been the adopted child 
of Major Warwick, to whom this castle belongs. 
He has been a kind and anxious father to me. 

SteerwelL — Generous man! how much good is 
found among error and prejudice. Thy soul dis- 
solves in tenderness, young lady, making thine 
eyes companion for the morning violet. I only 
distress thee, but excuse my curiosity. I may 
have reasons, of which ye dream not, for my in- 
quiries. 

Constance. — Nay ! speak on. The subject pleases 
me, though the heart will melt in tears when 
warmed by recollection. 

SteerwelL — They but the more endear me to thee. 
Thy mother loved thy father? Forgive the ques- 
tion. 

Constance. — Yes ; doated on him. He was brave 
and generous ; but mishaps in war caused him to 
fly his home, and in his absence she looked the 
pale-faced lily that has on sun to cheer it. 
SteerwelL — You heard his death confirmed? 
Constance. — You astonish me, sir. Perhaps you 
knew him? I have told you all that was made 
known to me. My dear mother breathed not his 
name unkindly. Her raven locks changed as 
suddenly as the moon makes grey the sombre yew. 
She died because he died. 

SteerwelL — Kind creature! Alas! we seldom 
know not the angels we possess until we lose them. 
We shall meet again, young lady. 

[Exit Steebwbix. 

Enter Mabia and Julia. 

Julia. — True, all true, as Maria told you, Con- 
stance. We shall soon see our native land again, 
and be rid of this military bondage, and those 
courtiers we love not. 

Constance, — But, dear ladies! I have met a 
stranger, and a kinder man than any my unskilful 
eyes have hitherto seen, who has touched my heart 
with even a deeper feeling than love, one of sympa- 
thetic and endeared respect. 



Maria.— Who, dear Constance ? Speak all, and 
haste with us from the castle. Our lovers are 
m oving preparation for our departure, and we 
shall soon have time and opportunity to disclose 
all our secrets to you ; in the meantime, whom 
have ye met? 

Constance.— I will tell you all anon, but cannot 
yet. 

TRIO. 

Now blest with those who love us, 

What joys shall cheer our heart; 
Kind heaven! smile bright above us, 

That we fulfil our part. 
Once safely on the ocean, 

No fears shall cloud the soul; 
Too long in wild commotion 

We've bowed to griefs control 
Again, in joy united, we meet each other's smile; 
Our hopes are now requited, and ended is our toil. 



The moonbeam on the river, 

When sparkling fair and free, 
Is like this heart that ever 

Has panted, love, for thee* 
As in the mine's dark bosom 

The diamond still is bright ; 
So, 'mid my soul's commotion, 

Love sheds its lambent light! 
Time flies exulting o'er us, 

And with his ancient art 
Doth alter all before us, 

Except the hopeful heart! 
So fly false friends together, whom riches once 

could claim, 
But true love cannot wither; it lives, it glows the 



[Exeunt. 



8CENE II. 



Grounds round the Castle. Part of exterior is seen. 
Time, dawn. 

Enter Rophiho, with Guitar. 
Rophino.—Tia morn, and nature wakens from 
her dewy sleep, in which she luxuriantly indulged 
in the absence of her god! The sweet flowers 
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open their laughing eyes, one by one, as stars ap- 
pear upon the breastplate of the gloaming sky. 
All is gentle and quiescent, for the busy world is 
yet sealed with the mystic wax of sleep. This 
glowing passion dings to me close as my shadow 
in sunlight. Maria loves me not, and all my 
tenderness and devotion pass unheeded or unre- 
garded by her. I am now under her windows, 
and shall try if music, which is said to be the food 
of love, will work a change in her bosom. 

[Rophixo sings. Guitar accompaniment. 

SERENADE. 

Fairest of woman! thy lover below 
FeeU all the anguish thy frown can bestow; 
Dreads some false rival who loves but in part, 
Who cannot bestow thee each wish of his heart. 
Listen, sweet lady ! nor hear with disdain 
The passion which causes my bosom such pain! 

One gentle look, love! one tender reply; 
One glance from the light of thine eloquent eye ! 
Hope shall revive in my bosom again, — 
Joy shall dispel every shadow of pain. 
Listen, sweet lady! nor hear with disdain 
The passion that causes my bosom such pain! 

Still no answer, no sympathy ! and longer I dare 
not delay, as the villagers, with their usual kind- 
ness, shall soon be here to welcome in the day's fes- 
tivities, the joyful anniversary of the ladies' recep- 
tion to the castle. Well, thank Providence ! there 
may be a chance for me then. 

[Exit Rophino. 

Enter Steerwell, Wetheral, and Mahson. 

WetheraL — Well, fortune be praised ! our escape 
was timely. 

Steerwell — Yes! Where have you concealed 
the ladies? 

WetheraL — Where you ordered, sir. 

Steerwell — Right! are they well attended to? 

WetheraL — All comfort and attention are pro- 
vided. 

Steerwell — They must remain there until we can 
procure another vessel. I am glad we were incited 
to no bloodshed, as I have discovered kindness 
in the castle that I had not dreamed of— more 
anon. 

WetheraL — May we not throw aside this mys- 
tery, captain, and explain ourselves to Major 
Warwick? 



Steerwell — The time is not yet come. I have 
reasons for maintaining a little mystery with him, 
which you will soon understand. Ask no further 
questions at present This way. 

[Exeunt 

Enter Villagers. Moonlight declining. 

Fibst Villager. 
Moonlight on the sea is sleeping; 

Bosy morn steals o'er the hill ; 
Stars are still soft vigils keeping; 

Music breathes in every rill ; 
Lambkins bleat along the valley ; 

Softness lingers o'er the lawn ; 
Lovers now lie dreaming gaily, 

As the lark proclaims the dawn ! 
O'er the sky red streaks are spreading; 

Lake by lake is sparkling seen ; 
Clouds and shadows, quickly fading, 

Open like a mystic screen! 
Now the glorious orb ascending, 

Scatters ancient night away; 
Darkness in the west descending, 

Thus proclaim auspicious day! 

Enter Warwick and Stanfield. 

CHORUS OF VILLAGERS. 

We bid thee joy ; we bid thee joy; 

This mirthful morn is ours again; 
May sorrow ne'er thy breast annoy, 

Thou who delight'st to banish pain. 
May length of years, kind sir, be thine, 
And health attend thy calm decline; 
And may thy fair ones still be found, 
lake thee, with worth and virtue crowned. 

We bid thee joy ; we bid thee joy ! 

Warwick. — Thanks, villagers. Tou must have 
refreshment; but 'tis strange the ladies are absent 
to day. This is strange, very strange ! 

Enter Sehtihel. 
Sentinel— Yotk honour, the ladies are no where 
to be found in the castle, and the prisoners have 
also effected their escape during the night. 

Warwick.— The ladies fled ! Impossible ! My 
friends, you must all retire into the halL When 
we have solved this unexpected disappointment, 
we shall then resume our mirth. 

[Exeunt. 
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Enter ^Rotbibo furiously by other side. 
Rophino. — The ladies' fled ! Confusion ! 



SCENA. 

With meteor flight I shall pursue; 

Time is too precious now to waste! 
Fount and forest 111 hurry through, 

Nor human hand shall stay my haste! 
My steed shall bound o'er hill and dale; 

My hounds shall track their mystic way ; 
Nor ford nor fortress shall avail, 

Nor dreary night e'er cause delay. 
But ah! this heart again grows sad; 

Soft thoughts prevail with gentle power, 
And check my spirit, wildly mad, 

At this distracting anxious hour! 
Love must not be so idly cross'd ; 

Rivals must not have such sway; 
She I love must not be lost, 

Then away, I speed away. 

Rushing off is met by Wbthbral, when they sing tlte 
following Baas Duet. 

BASS DUKT. 
WXTHERAL. 

Why all this haste? why all this Are? 
Will time so quench thy proud desire? 
Stay, stay awhile, ye haste in vain; 
The prize ye seek ye ne'er shall gain! 

Rophino. 
Us false! the sea may molten turn, 
And wretched man forget to mourn ; 
The sun may cease to shine above, 
Yet shall I find the maid I love. 

Wethxral. 
When gloom and light as friends unite, 
Then shall thy vaunting words be right ! 

Rophino. 
When vice and virtue have their due, 
Then shall thy boastful words be true! 

Wethxral. 
Knave ! she hath sworn she will be mine. 

Rophiho. 
And I have sworn shell ne'er be thine. 



Both. 

Then draw and meet my fatal blade ; 
Who wins, shall have the gentle maid ! 

Both draw. An arduous fight takes place. Weth- 
eraL has just knocked the sword from Rophieo's 
hand when Stanfield, entering with Soldiers, se- 
cures Wbthbral. 

Stanfield— I command you, Count Rophino, to 
sheathe your sword.— [To Wbthbral.]— You are 
one of our runaway prisoners, and have stolen the 
ladies in your flight. I recognise you, fellow. 

WetheraL— Perhaps you do. What does that 
matter? 

Stanfield.— It matters everything, sir. You are 
our prisoner. 

[Wbthbral is secured by two Soldiers. 

WetheraL— Be not so rude, for your own sakes, 
if not for mine. There is more power near me, 
if I choose to exert it, than you dream of; or 
would wish to encounter. Hold me not so firmly, 
fellows. 

Stanfield.— Hold him, men. They are but a 
set of cowards. 

Rophino. — Cowards ! They are fiends of Nep- 
tune. I shall sheathe this sword in their amphi- 
bious flesh. 

Stanfield. — Rophino, I command you to be calm. 

WetheraL — Ha! ha! fear him not. Let him 
blow off his vapours, it will save him from explod- 
ing. 

Stanfield.— Wo more, fellow. Lead him to his 
cell. 

WetheraL— I will follow calmly, but will not be 
led. 

[Wethxral is permitted to go free. 

grand final* to act second. 

Rophino. 
Bear him hence— away, away ! 
Take the traitor from my eyes; 
Shut him up from sight of day. 

Wbthbral. 
Thee and darkness I despise. 

Rophino. 
Rebel, dost thou spurn my power ? 
And prate thus— 
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WftTHERAL. 

If the tempest lower 
I shrink not, shall I then for thee? 
Though hound in limb, in soul I'm free I 

Rophino. 
Still thus rebelling, 
In pride excelling, 
While fate is telling 

His joys are o'er : 
Instead of grieving 
For his deceiving, 
Still unbelieving 

As heretofore ! 

Wethbral. 
Vain is thy prating, 
Falsehood relating ; 
Scorn'd is thy hating, 

As it should be; 
Think'st thou, vain creature I 
In limb and feature, 
Tis in thy nature 

To conquer me. 

Rophino steps up the Stage to consult with 
Stanfibld. 

full chorus. 
Hear the proud rover, how wildly he spurns 
Maria's fond lover, who now for her mourns; 
Who can withstand it? 'tis grievous each word; 
Why not command him to bow to our lord? 

Wetheral. 
I bow to no creature, no worm of the earth, 
Though lordly in feature, though mighty in birth, 
They're fools who seek homage, and slaves who 

obey; 
I know not its meaning, I bend not to clay! 

Ropbiho coming forward in excitement. 

Vassals, my commands obey; 
Bear him hence — away, away. 

CHORISTERS. 

We obey thee, we obey; 
We shall shut him up from day. 
Rebels shall exult no more, 
Nor on land nor on the shore. 
Traitor -hearts and vaunting pride, 
Shall soon lie humbled side by side! 

[Drag km off. 



ACT HL 



SCENE I. 



A Cave, middle of Stage. Maria solus. 

Maria. — O what felicitous feelings pervade my 
breast when I think of thee, my loved, my native 
land ! Doubtless all countries have their charms, 
and in thee, Old England, have I had much plea- 
sure; but what tongue can properly express the 
endearments of childhood, and its moving associa- 
tions, when far removed from the home of their 
fathers? These rise visionary glory to the eye of 
fancy, and make us long again to experience those 
pleasures and pastimes that cheered us when the 
heart was young and unclouded with sorrow. 



America, America, my loved, my native land ! 

Methinks I see thy spreading lakes, thy moun- 
tains wildly grand : 

Each verdant valley waving green, each soft um- 
brageous glade, 

Where oft with heart of happiness in cloudless 
years I've strayed. 

O may the goddess, gentle peace, extend her olive 
wand 

O'er thee, home of my infancy, my loved, my 
native land ! 

Tis when the bounding heart is young, ere 

shadows dim its joy, 
Hurt we are school'd in halcyon dreams that time 

can ne'er destroy ; 
The exile may rejoice awhile with those he deems 

sincere, 
But, ah! his spirit wanders back to scenes by 

youth made dear. 
So may the goddess, gentle peace, extend her olive 

wand 
O'er thee, home of my infancy, my loved, my 

native land ! 

Enter Julia from another part of the Cave. 

TRIO. 

Julia. 
In this rude cave, alasMiow strange 
My ever flitting fancies range; 
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Methought I heard the hunter's horn 
In echoes on the breezes borne; 
80 winged my spirit with the sound, 
Till distance each vibration bound. 



Hush, sister dear! why all this pain ? 

With false alarms whj rend my heart? 
Thy sighs profuse are heaved in rain; 

From thee thy loved one ne'er shall part t 

Julia. 
Why tarries he I love behind; 

Say is he bond or is he tree? 
To linger thus is all unkind, 

Who should in haste return to me. 

Enter Stberwbll and Makson by decent. 

Mavsoh. 
O ! kindly calm each inward fear, 

Nor lead thy pensive mind astray ; 
Thy faithful lover now is near, 

To chase each dastard doubt away t 

Maria.-- Why is Wetheral not with you ? 

SiesrwelL— Though not with us, he will soon be 
here. But for his manly interference we had all 
again been discovered and made prisoners. 

Maria. — Bold man, there will not be twenty for 
one at the castle. His escape will be impossible. 
Say, how shall we release him? 

&eerweJL-— We must haste to set him free. 
Mtnson, you know my plans; now to fulfil them. 

Manson. — And shall we leave the ladies alone ? 

SteerwelL— The ladies have nothing to fear. 
They are safer here than if they were ten leagues 
off, We will make no delay. Tour questions but 
hinder our success. This way. 

SramwaxL and Mahso* ascend and tit. 

SCXHA. 



An inward voice informs well be taken. 

Julia. 

Dear sister, is your confidence so shaken? 
Tes! yes! I know that all our village friends 

Maria* 
WXD aid in searching earth's remotest ends. 



Julia. 
They 're too officious. 

Maria. 

Friends are often so, 
Still more injurious than the open foe! 

Julia. 
Tie well they know not of this lonely cave) 
Tis only known to brave sons of the wave. 

Maria. 
Be not too certain. Hark! I heard a sound. 

Julia. 
Tis fancy. All is seal'd in silence round. 
Fear not, fear not; how can we be found? 



Lo! I now imagine, imagine such a sight, 

The castle in confusion, each old hall gleaming 

bright; 
Searching in vain to see where we do hide, 
Each one exclaiming, who'd be a rebel's bride? 
Now sending one here, now sending one there, 
Mounting and riding away every where, 
Hurry, confusion, high sounds, hasty words, 
Donning of armour and clashing of swords, 
While we concealed, yet not free of our care, 
Linger embosom'd in rocks 'mid despair. 

Julia. 
Yes! dearest sister, I tremble to think 
Our lovers may stand now on death's icy brink. 

Maria. 
Silence! each sorrow my bosom alarms ; 
Sooner shall death drag me forth to his arms! 
Who could exist if their lovers were slain? 
Now my young heart is o'ercome with its pain ! 
So let us haste. Dearest Julia, away — 
Whate'er be the issue, well learn it to-day. 

[Maria and Julia amend and exit 



SCENE II. 

Cave disappears, and discerns m company of Seamen 
seated by the sea-side drinking, at the back of the 
stage. 
Sailors.— -Ha, ha, ha! That's a tough yarn, Bill. 

Come, send round the grog. I guess we have got 
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some work to do, and one undertakes it with more 
delight when the spirits are up. 

2nd Sailor.— Right, right ! There 11 he plenty 
o' false smiles and hurricanes ashore as well as at 
sea. 

lit Sailor.— Ay ! that there will, and more deceit- 
ful ones too. Our masters are after some strange 
work, hut that's no business of ours ; so baring told 
us to enjoy ourselves at hand, let us be merry 
— more grog. 

2nd Sailor.— Then give us your favourite song, 
and let the moments pass away on the wings of 
music 

rntSTSULOR. 

They say the sea is a hypocrite 

And lures with a face of guile, 
But more deceit I often meet 

In man's cold-hearted smile ! 
This hour he 's glad, the next he 's sad. 

Of care he 's seldom free ; 
The love of gold soon makes him old, 

I love, I love the sea ! 

Tre journeyM o'er the rugged land, — 

IVe cross'd the cloud-capp'd hills, 
When summer shone sublimely grand, 

And tinged with gold the rills ! 
But ocean wild claim'd me its child, — 

There, there I longtt to be, 
O! what care I for the mountains high, 

I lore, I lore the sea! 

2nd Sailor. — Bravo, bravo t how much truth is 
often written in song, and poetry is but the essence 
of prose! 

[All rise up and descend the beach. 



SCENE III, 

Sliding Prison Scene. 
Wxthbral walking up and down infos cell back of 
stage. 
Wetheral — Now secured against my will. This 
tedious suspense acts like madness on my brain, 
and how can I communicate my sufferings to my 
shipmates? 

[Chains of the outer door are heard unloosing. 

Some one comes this way. Silence, my heart ! 



Enter Sectixel. 

SentmeL — Well, my stormy petrel, what can I 
do for you ? 

WetheraL — Suppose you could give me liberty, 
as you seem a familiar fellow, and a brave one, I 
doubt not. 

Sentinel — Well, suppose I could ; what then ? 

WetheraL— Why? then I should be free. 

Sentinel — Ha, ha ! I have lived a little longer 
than you, sir, and seen a few engagements too, so 
I can tell you, my sea-bird, if I was to let you free, 
you would soon be in greater thraldom. 

WetheraL — Come, I like thy wit, thine old can- 
non shoots well; explain thyself? 

SentmeL — I know your object here, but Maria 
has bribed me to conceal it Ah ! sir, love is the 
greatest jof all bondage ! 

WetheraL — Then thou canst sympathise with 
me. I am impatient, set me free, and I shall 
reward thee handsomely. 

Sentinel — I can pity you, but cannot give you 
freedom. I must be off Good morrow, Sir. 

[Runs off and shuts the Prison. 

WetheraL — One moment longer. He is gone! 
Why did I not send a letter with him? I think I 
could have trusted him ; he seems an honest fel- 
low. My fears thicken. Every moment seems a 
month to me. 



In vain I tell my ship-wreck'd heart 

I linger shortly here: 
It listens to my reason, 

But it answers with a tear ! 
Each moment seems a season 

That will never glide away, 
And my silver chords are breaking 

Like a harp in sad decay. 
Thus dread suspense showers down its doubts 

Of sorrow on mankind, 
And love, the world's great conqueror ! 

Soon tames the lion mind. 

I gazed forth from my prison panes, — 

The sea-bird soarM in might, 
Even as sweet thought seeks sunny realms, 

When winged with soft delight : 
My soul exulting followed it 

Along the trackless sky, 
But, ah ! it soon returns again 

To heave another sigh. 
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Thus dread suspense showers down its doubts 

Of sorrow on mankind, 
And love, the world's great conqueror ! 
Soon tames the lion mind. 

Enter Sentinel admitting Rophino, who is mush 
excited. 

Rophino. — Rival, you die if yon reply falsely. 
Where are the ladies ? If you sigh for freedom, 
the truth is easily spoken. 

Wetheral— There are generally at least two 
opinions about every assertion ; for my part I con- 
sider truth, above all things, the most difficult to 
utter, and the time and place where to do so, few 
have yet learnt. 

Rophino. — I will not be trifled with thus. 
Where are the ladies, fellow ? 

Wetheral'— Sir, I am neither your fellow in 
arms nor in anger, though I am perhaps your 
prisoner. 

Rophino. — Thou quibbling fool t answer me. 

Wetheral— FocAb were once kept by kings, per- 
haps you are one of his foolish subjects ; but it 
requires more head than thou art possest of to be 
one by profession, as they are generally" the wisest 
ox men. 

Rophino.— False rebel ! will not chains and im- 
prisonment make thee submit. 

Wetheral— If I am a false rebel, as thou call- 
est me, then I cannot really be a true one, seeing 
I belie my profession. 

Rophino.— 1 offer thee pardon, if thou wilt reveal 
to me the place where the ladies are hid. 

Wetheral— Who told you they were hid ? De- 
part, sir, ere my hard sword pierces thy soft heart. 

Rophino.— Though I do depart, I fear thee not : 
when billows dash around thee thou art not so 
brave. 

Wetheral— Tia false! Thou seekest thy death. 
I sneer with contempt at thy weak mirth. One 
word more and thou shalt own my power. 

[Wetheral rushes at him. Rophino is urged out 
by the Sentinel. Both exit x and leave the prison 
door open. 

They have left the door open in their hurry; 

now to hazard an escape to Maria ! 

[Rushes out. 



8CENE IV. 
Exterior of the Castle, near the front of the stage. 

Enter Steerwell. 
Steerwell — As yet I have had no opposition, 
nor do I wish to make war in this generous old 
soldier's castle; but Wetheral must be freed, and 
by my own hand. I know all the confines and 
entrances from my youth up, fori though they 
know it not, I am native of far-famed England. 

[Steerwell proceeding, is met by Rophino, who 
is in feverish excitement, in consequence of his 
humbling ejection from the prison by Wetheral. 

Rophino. — [Drawing.'} — You are one of them, 
I know you ! 

[Rushes at Steerwell, who draws in defence. 

Steerwell— JS&y, pause young man, you know 
not whom you would encounter. I seek no blood- 
shed, but have always considered it folly when 
spilt in passion. Where is the prisoner? 

Rophino. — Where thou shalt soon bear him com- 
pany. 

Steerwell — Madman! answer me. 

Rophino. — Fool! I have. 

Steerwell — In vain you strive to rouse me. Thou 
hast seldom seen a good steed kick a cur for bark- 
ing at it 

Rophino.— Shall I suffer this insult ? 

Steerwell — I have laughed at greater things ! 
[Rophino becomes exasperated. 

Rophino.— Thou^rt a rebel, a coward! Will this 
not move thee? 

Steerwell— Not from such lisping lips as thine. 

Rophino. — Then this sword shall make thee civil. 

Steerwell —It might do thee good to empty thy 
swelling veins a little. 

Rophino. — I am desperate. Let this decide be- 
tween us. 

Rushes to attack Steerwell, who artfully steps aside. 

Rophino falls senseless from excitement. 

Steerwell — Impossible ! It cannot surely be that 

life is so soon extinct. Passion may have only 

overcome him. [Attempting to raise him. 

Enter Warwick and Stantibus Men, frc. 
Warwick.— What do I see? Who hath done 
this? Do mine eyes deceive me. 
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StanfiekL— Thine eyes doiiot deceive thee, though 
this cool murderer may. 

SteerwelL— I am neither deceirer nor cool mur- 
derer; he fell a victim to hit own inordinate pas- 
sion. I neither provoked him nor did it. 

Warwick— Thy voice and firmness are like an 
honest man's, hut guilt so often cloaks itself in 
bravery that it even looks more true than truth. 
In the meantime, men, remove Bophino. Alas ! 
alas ! we shall yet hare painful leisure to mourn 
this loss. Secure the cause of our sorrow. 

[Men m&u Steebwell. 

&feenre£— Hacitcometothis? Letmegoloose! 

[Dashes off the Soldi**. 

Soldiers return who carried out Boranco. 

Soldier.— Bophino has recovered from his trance, 
sir, and therefore is not dead, as you believed he 
was. 

SteerwelL— Thank heaven! he shall then con- 
vince you of my innocence. 

StanfiekL — Confine him till we learn the truth. 
Let him have his thwarted schemes to brood on. 

SteerweU—Fool ! thy tongue is always ready with 
advice, which makes it valueless. A wise man 
barely offers his advice even when 'tis asked for, 
which puts a price on't. 

[Steebwell whistles loudly. 

Enter a large number of armed Sailors from all sides, 
accompanied by Wethebal. Are about to charge 
the Soldiers when SteerwelL commands them to 
peace. 

SOLO. 

Steebwell. 

Loud the sea on shore is breaking; 

Wild the wave* come rolling high! 
In each bark the seamen quaking, 

Now invoke a tranquil sky. 
Winds are fierce, and strong m asts bending, 

Speak of death and friends on land; 
Thunder-clouds, in madness rending, 

Rule with a resistless hand! 

Lo! the storm is still increasing; 

Hark! I hear a fearful cry; — 
Wave by wave sweeps on unceasing; 

Tempests lash the lowering sky! 
To the ocean then repairing, 

Let us save some hopeless crew; 
Much relief is had from daring — 

What can weary seamen do? 



SteerwelL — I Uke your humanity, men. Go and 
save whom you may. When I have settled a 
little business here I will follow you. 

[Exit WmrnamAL and Sailors. 



Warwick — What means this mysterious pro- 
ceeding! 

SteerwelL— Bribing, sir, is meant; hot to show 
you that while we are superior in power we do not 
abuse it— a lesson some should learn. 

Warwick— Though our force be inferior, the 
laws of our good country are s up er ior to both. 

SteerwelL — Convict me of crime, and that same 
law of which yon boast will acquit me of the in- 
sult. 

Enter Sentinel while Steebwell is speaking. 

Sentinel— I saw Bophino fall of his own excite- 
ment; this man provoked him not, and that he 
also confesses. 

SteerwetL-l told you so. The false still mil; 
the right have their reward. 

Warwiek — I like your honest bearing. Restore 
us to the ladies and explain your strange pro- 
ceeding. 

SteerwelL — Our proceedings owe all their strange- 
ness to the too zealous pride and national jealousy 
exercised at this castle. We shall yet explain all 
to your satisfaction. 

Warwick— We believed you to be rebels, from 
whom we have so lately suffered much; if we are 
wrong, pray undeceive us, as your conduct is 
rather mysterious. 

SteerwelL— We have, perhaps, been what you 
describe, but not for such intent came we hither. 
Love and affection, which know no age, and dread 
no opposition, have induced me to take this part 
in the proceedings, and a discovery I have since 
made has added to my energy. At our shipwreck, 
a letter of much importance, which I received from 
your worthy brother on his death-bed, having been 
lost, those who are with me despaired of your ap- 
proval, and therefore acted as they have done. 
The conduct of your companions only increased 
the mystery. 

Enter Sailor with a parcel for Steebwell. 
The very parcel in which my letter must be en- 
closed, and here it is. Kind fortune! Bead that 
sir, it will inform you that my companions are 
equal in rank and fortune to your lovely nieces, 
and were destined when they came of age to be 
united in holy wedlock to them. 



Scent V. 



THE MARINERS. 
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Warwick*— This way; I would confer with you. 
lExtt SlEBRWELL and Warwick. 

Sentinel — The eloped ladies mid their lorer* have 
all returned to the Castle to brave it out. I do 
trot see why Betsy and I should not be joined 
after so long a courtship. Q ! bless me I who'd have 
drought it? Here she comes in smiles. 

Enter Bitot. 

SeatiW,— Well, pretty Betsy! nil the ladies 
are almai to get married. What do you think of 
following their goal example. Soon as I can 
afford it I am determined to have a wife. 

Belsy.— You're going to buy one, I suppose* 

falMr-ByentO, pretty Betsy \ the first money 
I get. May I hope no denial from you, since I am 
so bold as say I love you. 

. , . _ Jn'.livd! This is all of a sudden. 
When did you summon up so much courage ? 

SeniimeL^ This is always the way with woman ; 
nut she catches fish, and then she 

£r/*y.~~Stop. stop : I know all the rest, Well. 
I do think, after all T that marriage in families 
hare a tendency to make other branches of the 
establishment desire to risk the ft 

Se*tin*L—My dear BeUy ! what a pretty man- 
ner vou have of saying yes I 

[Run off fovittgfy together. 



SCENE V. 

Grand Banaittt Uall A&embtu<jeofmcrrt} Guest*. 

CHORUS* 

Restored are the lost, 
Whom fate's billows tos&M; 
We searched not io vain, 
But have found than again; 
Then let every voice 
In gladness rejoice, 
And let sorrow repent 
That it e'er did lament. 
There i| love for the fair,— 
There is joy for despair,— 
There is MiU for the brave, 
Who can co 114 net the wave, 
And pleasure shall eliase 
Every frown from the face, 
And peace and contentment 
Shall reign in its place. 



Enter Waewick, Steerwsll, Stamflkld, Wkltu- 
Eiut and Masson conducting the Laditx, who are 
richly attired. 

WtiwncL— Well, I now can forgive you all, my 
strange fellows, and put into your hands your 
affianced brides. 

[Gii3% iheladies tofts* hvers. 

But to whom shall 1 present my pretty Constance ? 

Starved— She shall be mine, generous major. 
You have been to Iter an affectionate father, He 
who now addresses you is able to repay you your 
pecuniary, hat never your heartfelt kindness* 
and ti my long lost daughter, 

Warwick.— Say you so. How know you that? 

SteerweU.— Of that, kind eir, I shall be able to 
satisfy you, when time and opportunity permit. 

Ct l W f llll l l [Tir i Wft l J i*r*ttfat 0*. feet of War- 
trick,]— It is true, all true, my dear father, for I 
mast ever call you sol The name of Stoerwell 
is one assumed. You shall yet be astonished 
when the proper one ia disclosed to you* 

[Warwick embraces her, 

Warwick.— Now am 1 a happy man again ! 

S/seniW/.— If Rophino, wlio has bo bravely 
defended the ladies, will accept of my daughter's 
hand, and Constance will present him with her 
heart, At is his. What say you, Rophino? 

Rapkmos-il lovely Constance will accept of 
mine in return, and you, sir, will also accept of 
my repentance, I will do all to make her happy, 

Cbwtano'.— What my dear father desires I will 
not disobey. 

[The later* join hand** Betst and the Sikttnel 
also enter hand in hand. 



SOLO. 



WSTHEBAL* 

Generous sir, with hearts delighted 

Now we take our lovers from thee; 
Long our faithful vows were plighted, 

Ere we cross*d the trackless sea- 
Life is like the stormy ocean,— 

Joy is like the April sky ; 
But the soul of pure devotion 

Ever smiles in beauty's eye ! 
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FINALS. 


Enter the rest of the Company. 


Ma»ta t 


FULL CHORUS. 


What dangers will the heart not brave, 


Hope shall now extend her wings 


When love is glowing there; 


Brightly in the Castle-hall; 


The battle-field, the yawning wave, 


Joy shall now attune the strings 


It then will proudly dare. 


Of peace to soothe the breasts of all; 


On eagle-wings the spirit soars 


Time has now restored the lost; 


With more than mortal zest, 


Love nor beauty now are cross'd; 


And knows it can bat find repose 


Strangers join in mutual bliss, 


On its devoted's breast! 


Who does not rejoice in this? 




Merry the Castle bells shall ring; 


QUARTETTE. 


Sweetly the morning birds shall sing; 


We seek our home across the sea, — 


Hie halls shall blaze in festive pride, 


The mansion of our birth ; 


To welcome each Bridegroom and lady Bride ! 


Our valleys still appear to be 




The sweetest far on earth ! 


[Cwrtain Drop$. 
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Veritas: 



BEDCO THE BIOGRAPHY OF A POST, 

IH WHICH 18 PORTRAYED THE MANNERS OF THOSE AMONG WHOM HE MOVED, 

WITH INCIDENTAL DESCRIPTIONS OF SENSE AND SCENERY, 

FORMING A TEXT-BOOK ON MANY MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE CONCERNING THE WORLD WE LITE Of. 



" Magna eat vtrito* tt prtwtltbitT— CICERO. 

"PlLAXB 8AITH UHTO HOC,— WHAT It TBOTH?"— ST. JOHN. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

It never was intend*! by the Author that this book should have a preface; In fact, he has rigidly set down a rale 
against snch things, which he designates—" Prefaces an apology for explaining mysterious fiction,"— but it has been 
thought necessary to make some remarks, notwithstanding his strictures, although this work Is the last to require one, 
being on simple troth, and requiring no aid to explain its meaning, at least, to the experienced. 

We may, therefore, only say that this Poem will be found very unequal, a thing intended by the Author, as It does 
not r ep r essnt one feature in Ufe, but many— and as life is unequal, so must the writing be. It would be comical 
enough, in describing a common error in society, to feel inspired on a subject that is the bathos rather than the pathos 
of life: and it would be rery unpoetical not to feel inspired when describing the traits of society, scenery, and pure 
affection. In fact, to a real poet, the rising scale is by far an easier matter than the descending one, and to speak 
soUd common truth tries the poetical spirit much more than the realms of fancy can erer da Another objection may 
be urged by the fastidious critic, that there is apparently now and then a want of association or connection. Now we 
care not who he to, reader or r e vie w er ; has he always had a complete association or connectota in his own life? Has 
he not, in many actions of his life, almost lost his own identity? Can he therefore expect, In a work purporting to be 
the biography of a person perhaps more erratic than himself, a perfect continuity of action, particularly when he to 
describing society, and those among whom he moved, from acute observation, and not from ideality or any book, how- 
ever near he may approach the sentiments of others In some cases? And we conclude by stating, that whatever to 
said concerning matrimony or women, on close inspection it will be found to refer to low and improvident matches, 
uneducated females, sad the general mass of vitiated persons, and never to those classes who act with respectability 
and prudence. 

The other editions of this book were published anonymously, and dedicated, with permission, to Thomas Casltlb, 
Esck author of "Critical and Miscellaneous Essays;" "Lectures on Heroes and Hero-Worship;" "Past and 
Present," £&, but, in acknowledging the present copy, many judicious alte r ations and abbreviations are made, and 
only a portion of the dedicatory letter inserted as an introduction i— 
DbabSxk, 

Inscribing "VxarrAa" to you affords a grateful debtor happiness. The pleasure that your 
works have given me, their moral force, their energy, their truth, their pictures of society and life, their m atc hl ess 
eritfctom, and their power, have all deserved more than my littto thanka for beneflu these writings have conferred on 
me and en the human nunily. 

Of old, the greater poets looked for kings, dukes, and lords, and noblemen of power and wealth, to whom they made 
their slavish Dedications, and with mock-praise and fulsome eulogy, like spaniels, licked the dust from off their feet, 
and towering, as some were, on lofty summits of the Grecian mount, came humbly crawling down for semen ends and 
regal patronage. 

No heartless eloquence do I intend to echo In your ears, no big pretence, no windy argument, but the outpouring 
of the living truth. 

J/dpsa est sertiat et pr—aUbit- this is my motto, and has long been yours. 

All men have their experiences In Ufe, and having had a pretty copious field to study men and manners In my 
sphere, and by your kind permission now allowed to place this humble sketch Into your hands, I trust you will not 
deem it feebly drawn, nor unaQled to truth, its greatest aim. 
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Truth is a jewel of the purest kind, 
Dropt down from heaven to elevate the mind ! 
The world may dim its soft, prismatic light* 
Bat still within 'tis beautiful and bright. 
As in a family-mirror hare been seen 
Faces that are, and faces that hare been, — 
Even so this passing sketch of hope and youth 
Shall represent the principles of truth! 

Just forty years ago, this very mom— 
Within a Royal Barony was born 
A seventh son— not in a palace gay, 
But in a street much famed in Bruce's day. 
His parents, though respectable, were poor; 
There house was thatch'd, had but a single floor, 
Contained three rooms, a kitchen, and a stall, 
A garden lay behind and those were alL 

Pardon the opening briefness of my theme — 
Life has been liken'd to a fleeting dream, 
And so it is, for many scarcely know 
The road of life on which they ought to go. 
In sooth t some more so slowly o'er the earth, 
One may assume that ever since their birth 
They ne'er were truly waken'd, but crawl on, 
And are alike unknowing and unknown. 
So, looking to a family's early years, 
The past too frequent like a dream appears; 
We see them all assembled round the hearth, 
In spotless youth pleased with each other's mirth; 
Anon they grow to women and to men, 
Alas! how different is the picture then- 
All planning what their future lot may be 
In this strange world of hope and misery! 
Again the picture changes, and anon 
The father and the mother sit alone; 
Scattered o'er earth are all those children dear, 
Rear*d up in love, in tenderness, and fear! 
Some making money, others very poor, 
Some good in character, some not so sure, — 
Others well wed, and others better far 
Had slept in death than be the things they are. 
If 'tis a dream — when all is fairly past- 
ils one of a most serious, thoughtful cast! 

Twere useless, then, his family to portray ; 
We find it something in a similar way, — 



At least 'tis scattered and the parents gone, 
And each engaged in business of his own. 
Thus generations quickly come and go,— t 
Inheritors of happiness or woe ! 
To play a few short years their destined part, 
With all the same simplicity or art. 

Up, then, and rouse your acuities awhile, — 
Care and industry make the aged smile! 
A goodly temper and a heart contrite 
Will often guide the barge of being right ; — 
An honest heart, an honourable name, 
Are far the greatest and the noblest fame! 
Tis not estates and wealth that always rule, 
Although they make a man of many a fool. — 
Riches conceal all blemishes, no doubt, 
While poverty rubs all perfections out ; 
Yet seek content above all earthly things; 
Chace from your breast unholy murmurings; 
Despise contention, ill-got gains, and strife, 
And make the most of an uncertain life! 

But, oh ! to lose a father, can my heart 
This sad bereavement properly impart? 
No! there are sorrows which the soul can real 
Far too intense for language to reveal! 
That live in every thought, in every sigh, 
And only find expression in the eye, 
Which, though unseen, are certain as the soul, 
And dwell within with most acute control! 

This boy was only in his seventh year 
At an event so sad, fbllow'd his bier;— 
Saw him interred among his kindred dross, 
But thought more of his clothes than of his loss! 
Alas! alas! soon coming years could tell 
He learn'd the truth and knew his loss too well ; 
Too early from his studies taken away. — 
From youth's unclouded happiness and play, 
To toil 'mong men who had no heart to feel 
The little pangs that pierced his heart like steel! 

Sweet childhood! full of innocence and lore, 
With eyes as glad and gentle as the dove! 
With smile all artless and as pure and bright 
As yonder rays of fond celestial light! 
How I can dote upon thy features fair, 
Untouch'd by sickness, apathy, or care, — 
How I do wonder what thy thoughts may be 
Of this miz'd world of joy and misery. 
I scarcely sin, when thy warm lips I kiss, 
To wish thou ne'er would'st waken from such 
bliss. 
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O! it were well 'twere never known to thee, 
Bat like with angel*— as thou seem'st to be I 

How West is childhood, even pass'd in care, 
In looking back it scarcely seems less fair I 
Hope then is young, anticipation great,— 
Each day seems opening up a brighter fate; 
Dark disappointment has not dimm'd the mind, 
And inexperience makes the world look kind ; 
Though trifles vex, small pleasures yield delight, 
And rapture springs in power from every sight I 

Alas) how are the times and manners changed 
Since when in youth and innocence we ranged 
By sparkling streams, by valleys soft and green, 
When all seem'd gilt by summer's dazzling 

sheen; — 
Where are the blissful hours, the sportive plays, 
The cheerful pastimes of those early days? 
The glowing sun appears not now so bright, 
The pale-faced moon sheds not such vestal light, 
The stars look not so strange, the streams so clear, 
The hills so wondrous high, the woods so drear; ' 
All has grown old, or alter'd with our years, 
And love has tura'd to sighs, and smiles to tears ; 
Hie laughing boy has grown a man of cares, 
And silvertt are his once long curling hairs,— 
His healthy cheek has lost its ruddy hue, 
Thought lingers pale where lately roses grew, 
Keen is his eye, cautious his actions now, 
Fksh-shapen cares lie heavy on his brow! 

It is not easy for the young to know 
How feelings alter as we older grow ; 
Friends die, forsake us, or, like fleeting wealth, 
Turn false, and we are rich if blest with health 1 
Ayl and the holy glance of youth's bright eye, 
Whose azure drew its softness from the sky, 
Feels its refulgent rays decay in part, 
As fade the hopes and gladness of the heart. 

How have we heard in youth the Sabbath bell 
Sound gladly with harmonious, heavenly swell ! 
Say, is the sound as soft to riper ears 
Who hear persuasions crash like jarring spheres? 
By men who foam and urge their creeds abroad, 
As if each one would have in heaven a God — 
Not one who cannot from his justice swerve, 
But such as they would frame and please to serve! 
For, prejudice, thou art a hideous thing, — 
A close-coiTd serpent with a deadly sting, 
Brimful of pride, of bigotry, rind spite, 
Though all the world be wrong, yet thou art right 



Lonely he spent his early years from home — 
None know the smart save those compell'd to roam ! 
How many thousands gambol at their ease, 
Enjoying every pastime that they please, 
No care of want or dress, all these supplied 
Quite lavish to maintain their keenest pride, 
Seeking new pleasures like the birds that fly 
In airy ease throughout the summer-sky. 

Yet discontent had seldom cross'd his soul; 
Though small his prospects, hope inspired the 

whole, 
And even at this age he would indite 
Some soft effusions, yielding him delight, 
That chased away the sorrows of his breast, 
While others crept unthinkingly to rest, 
And every ray of happiness to come 
Were chiefly centred in his getting home* 

Home, all endearing haven to the young! 
Thy accent melts like honey on the tongue — 
The weary exile wandering far away 
Through tears looks back— the schoolboy at his 
play 

Reckons his dearest joys at Christmas times, 
When by his Mends his village belfry rings — 
The youthful mariner, afar at sea, 
Looks to his ship, but always thinks of thee — 
The distant lover, gazing on the skies, 
Hopes that the moon is seen by brighter eyes! 
He had an aged aunt, who loved him dear, 
Of mind enlighten'd, happy, and sincere, 
Who sung him lays of olden times so sweet 
That he was charm'd with all she would repeat, 
And in her room at eve he long'd to stay, 
Sorry the moments pass'd so fleet away. 

This aged lady easily could trace, 
For many generations back, her race- 
Had been brought up comparatively well, 
And own'd the goodly house where she did dwelL 
Besides this house some property she had, 
That served her wants, and kept her neatly clad, 
Had friends of consequence in wealth and fame, 
That now and then upon a visit came,— 
And in her heart there dwelt perpetual peace, 
A Christian spirit, always on increase! 
Not modell'd in severity and woe; 
Not wordy goodness — that desire of show- 
Not melancholy, sombreness, and stuff; 
That never was religion; but enough! 
She was a cheerful and a good old woman, 
And to our youthful poet seem'd uncommon, 
o 
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The house, as I have said, was very good, 
Some lovely trees behind it closely stood; 
Up stairs old remnants, ancient and decayed, 
In furniture and dresses, were displayed, 
Obsolete fashions, shoes and pattens lay — 
Ladies were patten'd in her early day — 
Old spinnets, spinning-wheels, carvings, and 

gear, 
That made the place quite haunted-like appear. 

No man e'er felt love's passion more severe, 
And none e'er breathed a fondness more sincere ; 
No man e'er wish'd to tell the gentle majd 
So anxiously, yet was so much afraid ; 
Full many schemes pass'd rapid through his mind 
By which to learn if she were also kind; 
He dreaded, too, the prospects of his life, 
Even were she willing to become his wife; 
Had seen so many fail in the attempt 
To keep appearance up, he kept exempt ; 
Had seen sweet love decay just like a flower 
Transplanted in some hot meridian hour; 
These and a thousand unions of pretence, 
Made him keep single, like a man of sense! 

He said — the maid I love is she whose mind 
Is gentle, prudent, and sincerely kind, — 
Whose life is always constancy and love, — 
Whose modest eye is never prone to rove, — 
Whose equal conscience is serenely right, — 
Whose breast is free of jealousy and spite, — 
Whose thoughts are not too much of the ideal, — 
Whose feelings, though acute, are always real, — 
Whose judgment in advance is of her years, — 
Whose genuine sense in every act appears, — 
Whose cautious tongue from slandering is free, — 
Whose soul despises all iniquity, — 
Whose face is lighted with a graceful smile,— 
Whose conduct is incapable of guile, — 
Whose ready laugh is not the laugh of folly, — 
Whose manner is untouch'd by melancholy, — 
Whose chiefest joy is in her neighbour's weal, — 
Whose tender heart reciprocal can feel, — 
Whose hopes are always longing for the best, — 
Whose wishes are but simple in request, — 
Who knows herself— a knowledge too uncom- 
mon! 
And ne'er forgets the character of Woman. 

Caution is, then, a necessary rule 
For men of sense, but chiefly for the fool! 
Know ye not this — ye unreflecting race— 
What daily passes 'fore your very nice: 



Man raises structures so sublimely grand, 
That, set in motion by his artful hand, 
We stand aghast, so potent is their might, 
To gaze thereon with wonder and delight. 
Know ye not this, — the time is not afar 
When these shall teach you what mere tools ye 

are; 
These vast machines, for selfish interest made, 
Shall soon annihilate each honest trade, — 
Shall do the work of millions ; as for you, 
Ye then may have no calling to pursue. 
A few can guide where thousands toil'd before, 
And leave you standing idle at your door. 
Have ye not seen it? Will ye never see 
What ye are now, and what ye soon must be, 
What time each nation imitates your rules, 
And leaves you staring like a crowd of fools? 
And will ye rush to matrimonial care, 
As if your offspring could survive on air? 
Think as you will — laugh, if ye have the mind — 
Once more I tell you, ye are worse than blind. 

How many rush into this unknown state 
Is past the power of mortal to relate, 
Without one thought of what they mean to do, 
Or even an occupation to pursue. 
Delusive madness could no further go, 
And nothing can engender greater woe, * 

Than unprepared, untaught, unthinking men, 
To do what they can ne'er undo again. 
Sane men ne'er leap into a dangerous stream, 
Regardless whether they may sink or swim; 
Nor do they force their fingers in the flame 
In hopes to be uninjured by the same; 
Nor do they nurse a serpent in their breast, 
To put its rankerous poison to the test. 
Can power and wisdom, then, invent no rules 
To check the frenzy of such daring fools? 
And must the world with paupers everywh ere 
Be cramm'd, because they double their despair? 
Go to the crowded cities, learn and read 
The desperate lives these abject mortals lead; 
Tigers disputing savage in their den 
Are not more rabid than these wretched men! 
Where is the love one would suppose they had ? 
There was but lust — that passion that runs 

mad ! 
Disease and famine fill each dark abode, 
Without even trust in mankind or in God! 

Whence comes all this distress? We know it 
well; 
From drunkenness — that vice which peoples hell! 
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Which has debased the world. Man from the 

first 
Has by this sin been more intensely curs'd. 
list to such beings on the streets at night — 
Their oaths, their rows, their prowess, and their 

spite; 
Yon'd think they 'd rival Cesar, and subdue 
The world, and have too little work to do. 
Poor, tame, dry things ! the morning comes again, 
And bringB but imbecility and pain; 
Mere wretches who can scarcely win their bread, 
And own no spot of earth on which they tread, 
Neglecting all that might their wants supply — 
How dare they look prophetic on the sky? 
The best reform I offer to such elves 
Is to reform their families and themselves! 

How delicate is fragile woman's fame; 
The slightest error turns her worth to shame. 
Purer than snow her character should be— 
From every taint, even of suspicion, free. 
In man his many faults are soon forgot, 
The least of which her loveliness would spot; 
Yet how unguarded, how devoid of care 
She often proves; how open to each snare; 
Thinks new enjoyments coming ne'er can pall, 
Yet oft love's short parenthesis is all. 

Oft has he then rehearsed with innate bliss 
Such strains on woman's loveliness as this, 
With thoughts mysterious in their varied strains, 
Like frozen dreams upon the window-panes! 
When man in Eden first conversed with God, 
And holy angels through the garden trod; 
When all command was to his greatness given 
O'er all on earth and 'neath the vault of heaven ; 
When joys of every nature, every kind, 
Were placed around him to inspire his mind, 
Yet God, to whom the secret heart is known, 
Declared him still unblest if left alone! 

Then woman, lovely woman! smiled on man, 
And then his sweet companionship began ; 
Then angels lost their radiance by her side, 
Monsters grew tame, and minstrel-birds in pride 
Sung new created anthems in her praise, 
And charmed the ear of nature with their lays, 
Whilst Adam, lost in wondrous love, adored — 
Look'd up to heaven, and cried, my Lord! my 
Lord! 

Our poet often wander'd 'mong the hills, 
Where nature speaks in music from her rills ! 



Where cascades dash, where peaks sublimely 

high 
Lie wrapt in fleecy clouds that saunter by! 
Strengthened his lyre, wrote songs in Scotia's praise 
And fill'd a portly manuscript with lays. 

There's nothing wrong in nature; all things 
tend 
From the beginning to their secret end! 
Poor artifice and etiquette but school 
Into obedience every verdant fooL 
Pity that fools should be the teachers, then, 
Because they are but baby-toys to men, 
And artifice and etiquette, when seen, 
Show the professor most profoundly green! 

Give me a touch of nature, 'twill impart 
A thousand pleasures to the genuine heart ; 
Bough in its garb and humble in its mien, 
At once to all its truth is felt and seen! 
In every heart truth lies conceal'd ; but power 
And interest too often blight its flower : 
Tifl when with some dear confident alone 
Truth is express'd and artifice o'erthrown! 

But for his heat of poesy and heart, 
And music, unadorn'd by teacher's art — 
No marvel that he early learnt to sing ; 
He came into the world in joyous spring! 
Not when exhausted nature dies away, 
And falling leaves foretell the year's decay; 
Not in the sweet effulgence and the bloom 
Of shrubs and flowers and blossoms in perfume ; 
But after dreary winter had just fled, 
And nature rises fresh, as from the dead! 
Tis also at this time the happy thrush 
First opes its tuneful carols on the bush. 
The cooing ring-dove, on the budding larch, 
Is heard once more to herald in sweet March. 
Those birds that thunn'd the cold winds of the 

north, 
From other climates now come gladly forth; 
The tiny fish, benumb'd within the stream, 
Awake again to Sol's reviving beam ; 
The bees, and varied insects, seek again 
The primrose and the cowslip on the plain;— 
The butterfly begins to get its wings, 
And equinox the winter's requiem sings! 

O, Poesy! sweet manna of the mind! 
Dropt down like dew in deserts 1 ever kind 
And soothing distillation from above, 
Thy voice is music, and thy spirit, love! 
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Essence of thought most pure— nature's sweet 

voice — 
Fond nurse of truth, which makes the soul re- 
joice— 
Inspiring draught from youthful Hebe's urn, 
O! let me fondly with thy fervour burn ! 
Teach me thy mighty secrets to relate — 
Make'me intensely feel that thou art great ! 
Immortal gift, transcending worlds by far, 
Before, and destined to outlive, each star! 
Refining infiuence^to mankind given 
As a foretaste of all-enduring heaven! — 
Through d thee we-tnilyjsee^thefbeauteous spring, 
Through thee we hear the woodland minstrels 



Through thee'new light illuminates^the eyes, 
Through thee. we read the wonders of the skies, 
Through thee we feel aright for other's woes, 
Thy tenderness such sympathy bestows;— 
In hope or joy, despondency or grief, 
Thou art the surest medium of relief! 
For what is poesy? What can it be, 
But a diffusion of the Deity ! 

No man can be a poet by desire, 
Deep in his soul must burn the Olympian fire! 
Soft in emotions, tender in his heart, 
Warm in affection, unallied to art; 
Not the mere slave of searching for a rhyme 
To make his subject-matter sweetly chime, 
But charged with fond idea 'yond control, 
That pours like living lava o'er his soul! 
Whether in silent sorrow for the poor 
That come in age and sickness to his door, 
Or 'mid those scenes sublime where all is gay, 
And sea and sunshine gambol on the way — 
Whether in sacred fane, or festal hall, 
Where beauty sits in splendour round the wall, 
Or, 'mid soft music's sweet, enticing swell 
Or sparkling lakes, where naiads seem to dwell; 
First let the spirit of the theme inspire 
Before his living fingers touch the lyre; 
Then shall he pen enduring strains of love, 
Such as the unseen angels may approve ! 

As for the world, twelve classes but control 
Its mighty mass, and constitute the whole — 
The rich, the poor, the miser, the spendthrift, 
The unfeeling, who ne'er gave his friend a lift, 
The wise, the foolish, and the arrant knave, 
The tyrant, and the coward, who 's a slave — 
The titled men who guide the helm of state, 
And the ambitious, striving to be great — 



Each has his way of working out his will, 
But twelve great classes are the world still! 

The world is, then, a great machine; each class 
Performs an office in the ponderous mass ; 
And there are fools, and so those fools will bray, 
And have a thousand paltry things to say, — 
This being their part, they wonder men would 

write, 
Losing their time by day, and sleep by night; 
Yet he, of whom this story I unfold, 
Had been as poor, and been in age as old, 
Had he not used those hours to ease his mind, 
But ate and drank and slept— like most mankind. 

All men are varied as their features are, 
And hold in weary life some inward war; 
The very laws and strictures on mankind 
Meet in their devious ways the devious mind, 
And every sect, which vilest nonsense breeds, 
Thinks all the other sects wrong in their creeds ; 
So if my Muse holds gently up to shame 
Some vulgar errors, making truth my aim — 
These can interpret as it suits them best, 
And taking all the praise, leave me the rest! 

But to proceed, as now the subject claims — 
There is a ponderous city on the Thames ; 
Thither he went — 'twas then a journey long — 
To live on fame, on fortune, or on song; 
Moved in the massy wilderness awhile 
'Mid all its fashion, gaiety, and guile; — 
Saw sights and scenes that flll'd him with surprise, 
And open'd very wide his mental eyes- 
Kings, dukes, and squires, all vying to be great, 
With men dress'd up like parrots at each gate- 
Legions of high-plumed followers of Mars — 
Myriads of coaches, cabriolets, and cars — 
Riches and grandeur, poverty and strife — 
The heterogeneous particles of life! 
Wailing and joy, hypocrisy and pride, 
And all the filth that swells the human tide. 

Alas! how small he felt 'mong such a mass, — 
A poor, young poet of the humble class, 
Without the power of wealth to buy a name, 
Or feed expensive critics to get fame. 
Like Niagara's fall the streets rebound 
With one unending, inharmonious sound; 
Paths crowded, too, with strangers who had birth 
In every corner of the way-ward earth. 
The strife of mites in a decaying cheese 
Less anxious and devouring far than these! 
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Twas at a time, the grandest ever earth 
Had known since out of chaos she had birth! 
What time the chiefest sovereigns of the world 
Had come with gorgeous panoply unfuri'd, 
Or sent forth their vice-regals in their name, 
To represent their monarchy and fame. 
All vying in their costliest costumes, 
Lavishly clad in diamonds, swords, and plumes, 
Empurpled and embroider'd, starred and glaired, 
And rich in crests from victory's glory saved. 
The very steeds caparison'd and gay, 
With ribbon'd manes that made a great display! 
The buckles on their harness solid gold, 
Chaste in design, and all of sculpture bold ; 
Fringes and trappings amply hanging round, 
With silver clasps and silken bouquets bound ; 
Their slaves completely clad in sparkling lace, 
With curling wigs, that graced each ruby face; 
High-feather'd caps and hats of every shape, 
At which the vulgar people stare and gape! 
While vain out-riders followM in the van, 
To prove the glorious greatness of each man. 

O, what a sight, the coronation day — 
I almost pause and dash my pen away ! 
I almost pause lest sneering men should say, 
Tis but ideal to support my lay. 
What mortal can describe to meaner eye 
The endless stream of grandeur rushing by? 
TTien house-tops, windows, balconies, and stalls, 
Were throng'd so dense, one marvelTd how the 

walls 
Could e'er support a living mass so great, 
And trembled for the millions' perilous fate; 
While solid walls of flesh lined every street 
So close one scarce had room to plant his feet, 
And loud huzzas and banners waving gay 
Aided this indescribable display! 

O, what a scene was the old abbey then, 
Not only dazzling with such gallant men, 
But throng'd with all their ladies, plumaged 

high, 
With coronets bespangled like the sky ! 
And then the decorations of each aisle, — 
The massive sculpture of the sacred pile,— 
The swelling organ's solemn, trembling voice — 
Repeating every powerful cadence twice; — 
The Queen, in midst, enthroned beside her crown, 
And all the beauteous faces looking down! — 
The faint sun streaming through each arch 

above — 
Like an enchanted palace rear'd to love ! 



We leave this splendour. To the streets again 
We wander forth — although with anxious pain : 
Whilst walking to and fro, like a lost child, 
A friendly face upon him courteous smiled. 
Friendship we long have reckon'd second love, 
A sort of hallowM feeling from above; 
We mean not that poor flattery and art 
That meets the ear, but never meets the heart— * 
But that tried kindness that can think and 

please, 
When a poor fellow is but ill at ease, — 
Will give assistance sooner than you ask, 
And feels a pleasure to perform the task; 
But when abroad 'mong strangers 'tis so dear 
You cannot well restrain the falling tear! 
And then he penn'd so much for love and fame, 
That money was but known to him by name; 
Thus soon his little stock was drained away, 
Until he found him minus all one day. 

Yet London— as a city— has no wit, 
And but for strangers never could be fit 
To hold its sway an hour. The world around 
Pours in its men of judgment most profound. 
With all its theatres of varied cast, 
It could not for a longer period last. 
What were its scenes, its gardens, and its balls, 
Its concert-rooms, divans, and picture-halls, 
Where pleasure opens up its varied store, 
And cries aloud in madness still for more! 
Even Ireland, now with beggars over-run, 
Shivering through rags, is full of wit and pun, 
Its very beggars utter better things 
Than e'er escaped the lips of English kings; 
And France with all its frippery and fracas, 
Will sometimes on imagination draw; 
And Scotland — sleek and sauntering in its way — 
Will have some sly and serious joke to say; 
But Thames-born men, I name it without fear — 
Will make one phrase of slang outlive a year. 

80, for a moral, guide my truthful pen, 
O, faithful Muse! and speak to all young men; 
Nor let the pearls, dropt, sink in the deep, 
That those may wake in after days to weep. 
When ye are happy with your friends at home, 
Be not too over-anxious to roam ; 
At least be sure what ye intend to do 
Before ye would a London life pursue, 
And do not over-rate your pen and powers 
Of poesy, so sweet for leisure hours! 
A name is ill to win, but really there 
I would instruct you with a father's care 
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To study, ponder, read, and oft pursue 
The closest study, long before ye do 
Let vanity, or praise, or weak desire, 
Burn up your soul with hope's devouring fire! 

Never speak truth— it is not understood! 
At least the wisest oft conceive it rude. 
I've tried the best-tried men, and even they 
Do not appreciate truth in every way. 
If you but touch a prejudice they hold, 
Tour whole deductions seem supremely cold; 
And yet they talk of truth, and love it too ; 
But there is one thing you must keep in view — 
Not to assail by personal remark, 
Nor stab your friend in anger or the dark; 
Tell all, be fearless, do it in their sight, 
But first be sure your rhetoric is right; 
Speak not in malice, but in purest love, 
Fond and forgiving as the God above! 
Do it for good, if e'er 'tis done at all — 
Nor for a passive argument or brawl. 
If any rule I mention you neglect, 
Tis but too clear what you may soon expect ; 
Yet do not do it if you cannot win 
A man from error, prejudice, or sin. 
Tou only cast your pearls to the swine, 
And do the act, perhaps, at the wrong time : 
If you are poor, restrain your wayward tongue; 
Truth comes but feebly from the poor and young ! 

Tet truth's the power of reason in its prime; 
Without its aid my writing were a crime. 
Tis poesy that sweetens life below! 
We own it in our joy and in our woe, — 
We view it in the sweet and prattling child, — 
We see it in the mother's eye most mild, — 
We feel it among trees and fragrant bowers, — 
We see it in the ever- varying flowers, — 
We mark it in the skies, when every star 
Seems playing round the moon's unharness'dcar, — 
We view it on the ocean's shiny breast, 
When wind and waves partake unconscious rest, 
When friends return, when birds begin to sing, 
When woods are yellow with the buds of spring, 
When errors are forgotten, and again 
We meet with those whose distance gave us pain. 
All that is good and lovely upon earth, 
In truth and poesy alone have birth; 
Then do not now despise the poet's art; 
It rolls in love and glory from the heart ! 

Truth was his fort ! therefore he wrote in truth ; 
It gave no trouble, and his lines were smooth: 



Tis yet the backbone of the human race, 
Though trick and fashion oft its power displace. 
There's truth in life, there's truth in Christian 

faith- 
Fashion and falsehood fly the bed of death— 
And God is truth ! So, in his image made, 
Truth never can the poorest man degrade. 
Tet people wonder when they find thee famed 
For any act of common feeling named ; 
In leaving halls of grandeur and their joys 
To be amused with children, or with toys — 
Tis just the great in mind who comprehend 
The facts of life, and see their secret end; — 
The sweet retirement 'mong fair lakes or flowers, 
Where merry larks ascend through dewy showers, 
All that is genuine, be it small or great, 
Is the reward of genius and its fate; 
No payment that the hand of man can give, 
Could make it for a meaner motive live! 

I knew a man, but will not breathe his name— 
For 'tis my rule to hold up none to shame — 
Who had amass'd a fortune by his trade, 
Through three keen generations cautious made, — 
Who promised his relations, when he died, 
To do them good — O, ostentatious pride! 
Though they were needful, kind to him in life, 
And though he had no family, no wife, 
Cheated them all for one poor hour of fame — 
To raise an institution to his name. 
For whom ? for strangers, or degenerate knaves ! 
This is the way fools fill unhallowed graves ! 
Mark it, ye living worthies who are rich, 
And wish, for some false monument, a niche — 
That living hearts can give you nobler praise 
Than any work the hand of man can raise! 
With such, the widow, orphan, and old age 
Can carve your name on life's enduring page. 
While God above approves of what we say ; 
Look to the truth, nor heed how asses bray — 
To what poor ends were all your acts and care, 
If only knaves and strangers were to share. 
Why will ye struggle on in trade and strife 
To end at last so meaningless your life? 

Tis by comparison all things are known, 
By that we judge, we feel, we think alone; — 
In heat, in cold, in happiness, in strife, 
This is the regulator of our life ; — 
In joy or sorrow, or in good or ill, 
By this same method we are guided still. 
One flower excels another, so does man, 
Therefore, again, we make this rule our plan; 
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80 Government pats taxes on mankind ; 
80 do we estimate the human mind ; 
So do we know the bondman and the free, 
And even reckon Christian charity ! 
Tig by comparison we live and more, 
If an exception, 'tis alone in love! 

So, by comparing what he late had been, 
He said 'twould do him good a change of scene, 
And being tired of strangers and their art — 
Where all young authors play a second part! 
And further, having relatives at home, 
Wishing intensely that he'd only come, 
Anxious to see his cheerful face again — 
Whose absence was a source to them of pain — 
He bundled up with heart not all at ease, 
Embarking on the wide and weltering seas. 

How fair the ocean when becalm'd in smiles! 
The heart most timid to its breast it wiles ; 
Yet when a few short leagues away from shore, 
The wares may swell, the winds tempestuous 

roar; 
Terrific hurricanes sweep through the sky, 
Like foul, destroying spirits rushing by, 
Tossing the bark upon the yawning waves, 
That open everywhere dark, lethean graves! 

Such was his lot: rent by the furious wind, 
The broad sails flew in tatters far behind, 
Rattling like thunder. Red clouds gatherM round, 
Burst with electric shock and deafening sound! 
O'er mountain-waves the bark roll'd dark and 

high, 
As if 'twould dip its main-mast in the sky, 
Then sink again to cavern's deep abyss, 
With hideous sound like fiendish serpents' hiss! 
The hail descended, stays and chains gave way, 
The masts and yards now creaking over-lay; — 
The helm lost power, each clinging to the wreck 
GraspM with a desperate energy the deck. 
Oh! 'tis an awful thing such sight to see— 
The proudest praying on his bended knee — 
The screams of women and the cries of men, 
Who scarcely hope to see the land again — 
The dread confusion and the wild despair — 
Bursting of hearts and tearing of the hair — 
Clinging of friends to others in their woe — 
Murmurs of drowning victims heard below — 
Terror and desolation sweeping by — 
Wild looks that stare out madness in the eye; 
But let me pause, the picture is too sad, 
And waking recollections make us mad! 



Suffice to say they reach'd the longed-for strand, 
At least he did — and trod his native land. 

Among the hills 'tis beautiful to see 
The lambkins sporting lightly o'er the lea — 
The stately steeds yoked graceful in the plough ; 
The husbandman with bonnet on his brow — 
The sower, with his white sheet at his side, 
Throwing his hopeful seed with manly stride— 
The noon-day sun ascending warm and bright — 
The heath-clad rocks on every sloping height — 
The dashing streams that leap in mirth along, 
Where pretty milk-maids chaunt their rural 

song;— 
The lowing herd, the neighing of the steed — 
The homely joys, that city charms exceed — 
The germing crops, so tender and so green — 
The flowers that blush by rivulets half seen — 
The mountain-daisy in its full perfume— 
The primrose, cowslip, and the yellow broom — 
The wholesome zephyrs felt in every glade — 
The cavern'd glens, the bowers by nature made — 
The song of birds, the murmur of the bees — 
The sweet returning leaves on varied trees; 
AU these inspire the mind with latent joy, 
And make a man as cheerful as a boy! 

These are the charms that soothe a poet's mind, 
But, ah! too soon we leave their bliss behind! 
For even poets cannot live on love, 
No more than warbling minstrels of the grove. 
So, wandering to a city long since left, 
He found him scarcely of a friend bereft; 
Bought a deceased man's stock at double price, 
Either by haste, or very ill advice, 
A thing that he repented only once, 
And wonderM he had been so great a dunce! 

In sooth, it is a very curious thing — 
Even from the peasant upwards to the king! 
How long we err, though by experience taught — 
That genuine wisdom all so dearly bought ! 
One would suppose that failures in the past 
Would in the memory so deeply last, 
That taking warnings from defeated hope. 
We could no longer in the darkness grope; 
But, no; at every step in life we take 
We seem asleep, and but too late awake ; 
And thus another error to the rest 
Was added, and perhaps one not the best! 

But being saddled, 'tis not quite the thing 
At once to wince and off the burthen fling. 
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In looking, round the world upon mankind 
Few in their proper place we really find ! 
We see poor, tottering persons at their plough, 
Scarce fit to drive a needle well ; and now 
We find coarse, raw-boned men driving a quill, 
Who might the most laborious office fill; — , 
Now puny officers, whose very swords 
Are nearly their whole length, which ill accords! 
We find lean misers with a million pounds, 
And wise men taking charge of madmen's hounds ! 
We see industrious families still poor, 
While dolts and dunces wondrous wealth secure, 
With countless other things that breed surprise — 
Such as the good go down, the wicked rise. 
In fact, in every sphere and every trade — 
Reflecting well, it truly might be said, 
Creation's wheels but move the contrar' way, 
Wise men being mute alone, while asses bray! 
So, if our author dropt in the wrong place, 
His plan was just to act with better grace! 

He took a remnant of a house which stood 
'Midst garden-ground surrounded by a wood, — 
A place that once had brought a treble price 
In former times, when every thing was nice. 
It was romantic, and in summer hours 
There rose a goodly germ of cheerful flowers; 
Bright daffodils, and trees with soften'd shade, 
A very sweet poetic mansion made. 

Around this place, the greatest of the town 
Their splendid mansions speedily put down, 
Tet all their grandeur to our poet's eye 
Could not his rural domicile outvie! 
Crescents and terraces, and streets and rows, 
In beauteous structures, do the same compose; 
Their gardens and their trees are well laid out, 
But then the neighbours see all round about. 

But he could wander round and round unseen, 
Or lie at full-len^th'd ease upon his green — 
Puff his Havanna, read his book at ease, 
Or have seclusion plentiful to please; — 
Walk, when inspired, to cogitate a theme, 
And to no vulgar sye absurdly seem; — 
Work in the garden in a meaner coat, 
And do all things that etiquette could not, 
While windows from the others look'd like spies — 
Sometimes seen through by bright and prying 
eyes! 

Here oft at sunny eve within a bower, 
. Shaded by shrubs all beautiful in flower— 
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When compeers came he'd take a table out, 

And send the social alcohol about. 

To men who live within a busy town 

They feel thrice blest in such a place set down; 

The fresh, salubrious, highly-perfumed air 

Stealing through flowers that look enticing fair — 

The towering trees around; the currants red — 

The varying tints of July overhead— 

The grass most green, the ground all rich in 

crop, 
Inspire the soul and wake reviving hope — 
The world shut out, the cares of business by — 
The glance of friendship beaming in each eye— 
The song, the toast, the sallies of good wit— / 
The bees and birds all busy where ye tit — 
The setting sun descending in the sky — 
The distant sounds of waters rushing by, 
All these fill up the happy cup of life, 
And make a man forget his wrongs and strife! 

love of power! desire to have a name, 
And hang like vermin on the skirts of fame! 
See every place that leads to civic rule 
So sought and hunted down by every fool; 
Nothing save honour offered them for pay, 
If secret, selfish profit has no sway — 
Nothing but blame at the first weak attempt, 
Even family and person not exempt! 
But where 's the honour if the place be fill'd 
By ignorance, hot-headed and self-will'd? 
Many can mark with deadly thought the hour 
That first secured them in a place of power! 

Those whims and whams that oft perplex the 
rich, 
And keep their feelings in perpetual itch,— 
Those hours of ennui and of lassitude 
Spent without rest or comfort, drink or food, 
When pleasures of the finest seem to pall, 
And pamper'd creatures scarce can live at all — 
When no new joy appears in prospect nigh 
To feast the appetite or charm the eye — 
When fractious temper and imagined pain 
Act naturally on the injured brain, 
And want of actual trouble and of care 
Make them as foolish as spoiled children are — 
A whip, work, or starvation soon would cure 
Things that he needed not, still being poor. 

Ah! never think while 'midst a city's guile, 
'Mid festive hall, or beauty's borrow'd smile, 
Amid the circling dance of love and joy — 
That proper hearts have nothing to annoy. 
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A thousand times returning home at night 
From scenes of fashion and superb delight, 
He often to himself would sighing say — 
Where are those friends who lately were so gay? 
Then truth and nature with sublime control 
Would rush in silent sorrow o'er his soul; 
In looking up, perhaps the studded skies 
RememberM him of many brilliant eyes, 
Long dimm'd by death, who had his favourites 

been, 
And wander with him many a summer scene. 
But all these came with more than double sway, 
As the fleet bark that bore him paas'd away. 

Whether he made the most of youth or not 
We cannot say; each has his arduous lot — 
No doubt his acts were all meant for the best, 
Though frequently they would not stand the test. 
One thing is clear, he never spent a day 
In idleness, but always toil'd away — 
If out on pleasure, he was busy then 
In noting down new subjects for his pen. 
He might have done much better, but of course 
He might have also done a great deal worse. 

No doubt a few strange scenes do not appear, 
Because they would be out of place, if here; 
While countless curious trifles are forgot 
That daily fall to man's uncertain lot. 
Some might have had their interest, but still 
Reflecting taste must over-rule the will ; 
Critics will say that far too much is told, 
And play their one-string'd viol, as of old. 

All the advices that a fool could get 
From other fools, his wearied ears have met — 
All the old stereotypes of mother-lore, 
That he had heard ten thousand times before, 
And spoken, too, with earnest, solemn tone, 
As if new cotn'd and for the first time known. 
But if such persons when they meet a man 
Would take this genuine lesson as their plan — 
Not to torment themselves by talking stuff; 
But mind their own affairs — Which are enough — 
Not to expose their ignorance and pride 
By mounting on a horse they cannot ride, 



As there is nothing cheap as prejudice 
And lot of useless commonplace advice! 

Thus, as he wander'd much among mankind, 
He often met with many a curious mind — 
With madden'd authors, wonder-working men! 
A few of which believ'd that by their pen 
They'd civilize the world, and by one book 
Fill it with one opinion and one look; 
Met one who laugh'd at Chaucer— who was fit, 
He said, to take the shine off Shakspere yet; — 
Who sneer'd at Campbell, 'cause he once had 

said, 
"Tour fort's not poetry. Pray, what's your 

trade?" 
And being told he manufactured ink, 
He touch'd his shoulder, and he said— "I think 
You should go home and make the fluid yet, 
And let those use it who have brains and wit." 

But poets are a very curious race, 
When once let loose out of their business-place; 
No dog that long has sufler'd in the chain 
Can sport and bound so merry o'er the plain, 
Nor taste the joys of freedom with such rest 
As that which charms the warm romantic breast, 
And hills and dells and woods and fairy streams 
Are ever in their day and midnight dreams! 

So to the hills our bard soon hied away, 
In hope to write some never-dying lay; 
Sought a lone dwelling from the world apart, 
Where he might empty out his brimful heart, 
And from his predecessors take this hint — 
A book's no book except there's something in't. 

Whether alive or dead, a secret is— 
But then that's no one's business, saving his; 
For being single, out of debt and love, 
Where'er he wish'd he had a right to rove. 
He sigh'd for solitude, thus to review 
His bygone years, and learn what next to do ; 
And, through experience, rival his compeers 
With strains of truth even fit for regal ears; 
To raise his name above the critics' scorn, 
And show the world that such a man was born ! 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
©n Ferftas. 



"'Veritas* is bat the one title of this remarkable production. Its second 
title is explanatory— namely, 'being the biography of a poet, in which is por- 
trayed the manners of those among whom he moved, with incidental descriptions 
of sense and scenery, forming a text-book on many matters of importance con- 
cerning the world we live in.' Who this poet is we, at least, can be at no loss to 
know, as we here recognise one or two passages, incorporated in the poem, which 
hare already appeared in our pages, with the poet's name. The idea is a good 
one, and it has been worked oat deftly and well. The author is no new hand, 
and, when he likes, he can throw off a poem or a song, the latter, especially, of a 
very superior kind, indeed. We admire the ferrour of his genius, the boldness of 
his conceptions, and, in this particular poem, the pungency of his satire. ' Veritas * 
is one of the most original pieces that has appeared of late years as an entire poem. 
It contains passages of great beauty and power, and is, above all, a readable and 
instructive production. In some respects it is unequal in its tone, as well as in 
its flights; but this, the preface says, was intended, 'as it does not represent one 
feature in life, but many; and as life is unequal, so must the writing be ' — a very 
original reason certainly for the author's digressions, and occasional lapses from 
the lofty and sublime down to the free and familiar. Truth is the object of the 
poem, and the truth is stated boldly, and at the same time with good discretion. 
There is much sound sense in many of the author's reflections, which is a thing 
oftener found, like truth, at the bottom of a draw-well than in the insipid produc- 
tions of most of the minor poets of the day."— Taift Magazine, June, 1849. 

" An air of mysterious familiarity invests this satirical poem, which, if it mils 
short of the exciting interest of the subjects in the 'Modern Timon' and ' King 
Arthur/ will be found to possess a strange attractiveness in the blunt simplicity 
of its narrative, and the passing touches that 

'Paint the manners living as they rise.* 

We have no doubt that this poem, the sheets of which have fallen into our 
hands, is what it affects to be— the biography of a poet. The very dedication to 
Thomas Carlyle, the Hero- Worshipper, seems to vouch its authenticity."— Daily 
Mad, 1849. 

"Our limited space forbids us from borrowing further from this pleasant 
volume. It is the record of a poet's life, not preposterous in a worldly sense, but 
full of an enjoying spirit— resenting affronts with a pen of vigorous satire, but 
grateful for manly kindnessess, and never more practical than when painting the 
true and beautiful in outward nature or in the heart That the writer exhibits a 
genial consciousness of his own powers will not be regarded as a defect by those 
who reflect how continually that consciousness has sustained him under all 
wrongB and reverses, and enabled him in this little work— full as it is of instruc- 
tive experiences and bold touches of truth." — OUugow Citizen. 

" This is a production of considerable merit It is, we understand, by the 
accomplished author of ' Silent Love ;' and although deficient of the high consecu- 
tive feeling which pervades that celebrated production, it is, we think, well 
calculated to enhance the author's fame as a poet"— Saturday Evening Poet. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF 

ffiUnlmcsft: or, ®&e £cton* £*nse tttttooti at* lost. 



Ponmr is acknowledged by all commentators to be a mora pare end nntrenel eiprcwton of the tendendee of human 
nature than prose. When God lint spake to man, it waa in the language of Poetry he waa pleased to make Hla 
unerring will known, and when the prophets of old rerealed futurity, through holy fr»T*»^Ap, the same «n««ufag 
sentiment se eme d alone sufficient to embody those revelations meant to enlighten posterity!— Indeed, the soul of 
man Is nerer touched by the live-coal of sympathy, bat Poetry is the medium through which the skilful operator 
effect* his greatest design. 

What are oar early recollections:— what oar highest hopes, oar lowest fears:— what all the beauties of nature 
strewn around as? bat Poetry! And yet there are those, who imagine they flatter their own ranlty by affecting to 
deny all its Influences. 

Poetry la said, however, to be a drug In the market, white, at the same time, every one Is annoying us with long 
quotation* from ita pages, and who would not consider himself insulted if he were told, that he waa not deeply read 
in ita master-spirits.? 

If Poetry then, be a drag— what shall we call Prose? The drag of drags! My reason for saying so Is, that the 
nearer poetry is related to prose, the greater drug it becomes, baring fewer figures of speech, less condensation and 
originality of thought, and also being destitute of the necessary allusions to nature, from which akme the maiming 
pearls are to be gathered that should brilliantly adorn its impassioned pages. 

Thus Poetry has often suffered by the remarks of those who are generally pleased with prose, if they only dla- 
eorer Tetanies of snow-white paper blackened with diffuse typography, while the same persons, when they open a 
volume of poetry, expect to be immediately set on fire; forgetting that the want of electricity in themselres may be 
the latent cense why they do not really kindle! 

In speaking thus of Prose, these remarks are strictly confined to the Incalculable number of gossamer-web works 
of fiction, which serve no'otber purpose than to give young ladies an imperfect idea of human life! 

The present Poem is written on a deprivation, which the author has always deeply and sincerely deplored, and 
whfch most hare awakened in thousands a similar sympathy. He has ever considered the Blind, compassion's 
nearest friend! shaft oat from the external beauty of nature, groping in endless night through a strange and noisy 
world, 

"All don, and comfortless! " 

This attempt to bring the Blind into more general notice has given him much heartfelt pleasure, and he considers 
tt a d^ be owes to those suffering so heavy a bereavement. If he can, therefore, be so far succe s sf ul as to render 
the reading of this Poem instrumental in drawing more attention towards the Indigent Blind, he win rejoice in the 
effort, while be also hopes that the many descriptions given of nature will afford pleasure to the reader; but though 
such vast improvement has been made of late In the tuition of the Blind; to them, in many cases, this work may be 
more the poetry of Sight than of Blindness. 

If any should object to the heroine being deprived of Sight— in the third part— let them remember that this 
allows foil scope to describe no mean portion of the Blind— those who once enjoyed the rapturous perception of 
nature, bat do so no longer. 

"Total eclipse, nor sun nor moon, 
All dark amid the blase of noon ! " 

It Is humbly hoped, that even the hyper-critical will be Just enough to confess, that there Is scarcely a species of 
Whtdn ff t on which this Poem does not touch; while the many years of correspondence and conversation the author 
baa had with scientific and learned men, and with the sufferers from occasional Blindness, such ss the late novelist- 
Gait, Ac^ with whom he has often conversed on the subject— have enabled him to discover many qualities and sym- 
pathies of the Blind, which his inferior genius and observation might have overlooked. 

The author baa no wish to extend his preface, aa the copious notes— descriptive an<T physiological -given to this 
Poem, appear In their proper places; he therefore sends forth his work Into the world, trusting there may be derived 
from Ita perusal, at least, a portion of that pleasure which eharmed him white composing it 

Lovnov, August, 1889. 
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^linfottess: 



OR, 



THE SECOND SENSE RESTORED AND LOST. 



argument to $art fir$t. 



- Why wu the sight 
To each » tender boll as the eye confined— 
So easy end 00 obvioos to be quenched— 
And not, like feeling, through ell parts diffused 
That she might look at win through every pore?" 



Chaos sitting on his dark and solitary throne— God commanding the Light— Its birth— Its Influence 
on Darkness — Order in the heavens— Its first journey round the Earth— Resignation of Gloom 
—Sun's effect on Moon and Stars— The glory of Heaven proclaimed by Angels— Their Song of 
praise— Persecution of darkness till it found the eye of man— Lamentation of the blind— Effects of 
music on the blind — Acuteness of their ear— Perfection on the human body — Desire to behold 
light— Unsafe position of the blind* in crowded cities— London — Blindness of Milton — Saul struck 
blind— Samson's eyes destroyed by the Philistines— Curing of the blind by Christ— The sun 
darkened at his death— Darkness and crime allied— Elymas the sorcerer struck blind by Paul— 
The Sodomites assembled round Lot's house, struck blind by the angels— Effects of the 'absence 
and presence of light on the captives of the Bastile, &c. — Ingenuity of the blind — Their education 
—The blind warrior, Ziska— Appeal in behalf of the indigent blind— The great philanthropist, 
Howard— His Epitaph in St. Paul's Cathedral, London— Affection of the lower creation towards 
their blind— Prayers of the poor— Reflection on riches — The benevolent rich— The hope denied 
the blind— The decay of sight by age — Different climates — Loss of vision— Reminiscences of former 
scenes— Description of external nature for the pleasure of the blind — Rural scenes in Scotland— 
Benlomond— West Highlands— Distance comparative blindness— Death of Byron— Effects of affec- 
tionate language on the blind — Dream of the blind concerning nature — Sorrow at the disso- 
lution of the spell— Gratitude for attentions and tuition. 



$Ihfciuss. 



PAET FIRST. 

Whsk black-wingM Chaos sat on regal throne 
In solemn grandeur — silent and alone — 
God said — "Let thesk be Light! and forth it 
shone. 
The new-born spheres celestial anthems sung, 
Electric to empyrean realms they sprung; 



Rending the robes that wrapt primeval Night, 
And filled the vaulted Firmament with light! 

Fix'd in the sky, dense vapour roll'd away, 
And then the Sun exulting said— " Tis Day !" 
The Moon and Stars, succeeding calm and bright, 
With virgin mildness, whispered — " It is Night l" 
The Hills and Valleys, bursting at his nod, 
Assumed their shapes, and own'd the power of 

God! 
The Worlds, before unform'd, rejoiced in birth, 
And one, in triumph, uttered — " I am Earth!" 
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How radiant was the youthful Sunbeam then, 
Though yet unsmiled on by the eyes of Men ; 
With rivid and refulgent wings outspread 

It fled afar— on ancient Gloom it cast 

A fatal fiery ray— -He died at last, 
And round a wondrous world new lustre shed! 

Thus Gloom resign'd a world, resign'd a throne 
That long had been the mystic Monarch's own! 

Nor left one Heir on ocean or on earth, 
Bare those whose dark-soul'd passions often rise 
On threafning clouds, when stars close their 
bright eyes, 
And Winds career, like Maniacs in mirth! 
Thus did the King of Day pursue in might 
His glorious course, through realms, before un- 
known, 
Until he met the gentle Queen of Night, 
v And claim'd the heaven-born Daughter as his 

own! 
And though she sometimes Tells from him her 
lore, 
Conceals her vestal-looks, her silvery smile, 
And to her azure palace far above 

Retires, and leaves her retinue awhile; 
Soon weary of her solitude, again 
She journeys forth to join her beauteous train! 

Now glory lit the lofty halls of Heaven, 
And the round Earth lay rolling in the arms 

Of new-created Light, and thus were given 
To its young being— rtnyriads of charms ! 

While, on a cloud that skimm'd the viewless air, 
Bright Angels flashed their sun-refracting 
wings, 

And ravish'd with a sight so wondrous fair, 
Dropt music from their harps' celestial strings ! 

And, as above the warm young World they stood, 
Swell'd out an holy Anthem to the praise 
Of Him, who rules in Righteousness always, 

As, in his Wisdom, He pronounced it — " Good !" 

Thus Darkness, chased by Love and Light away, 
No shelter finding, frown'd and fled the Day; 
8ought the deep cavern, and the shadowy womb 
Of mighty Ocean, then the hallowM Tomb; 
But finding still no home perennial there, 

Fled frantic onward; but at last, O God! 
Found the blanch'd Eyeball, and in dire despair 

Took up his sad, unchangeable abode! 

44 His sad abode!" the Blind may well reply, 
" Know ye the gloom of the opacous Eye? 



When shall I, like the Moon, come forth in might, 
To drink elysian draughts of holy light! 
What is the Sun?— I only feel his rays! 
What are the Stars, I hear my loved ones praise? 
And what is Heaven? — I hear you say 'tis Love, 
And that it bends with boundless arch above. 
Alas ! I know no more. — Ye say the clouds 
Hang out like curtains, or like fleecy shrouds, 
On the high breast of the celestial air- 
Like floating seas, or mountains high and fair. 
Ye bid me gaze above. I gaze in vain, 
And feel the zephyrs, and the pearly rain. — 
What else? I know no more; yet toward the 

sky 
I roll in vain my restless, rayless eye; 
But all is gloom— all aids my deep despair, 
For I behold no wonders mention'd there; 
These, these are lovely to illumined eyes; 
But, ah! they add new anguish to my sighs! 

" Ye, who are blest with soul-inspiring sight, 
Think on the mystery of perpetual night- 
Weep for the Blind, and let your soothing aid, 
By Heaven's sweet Goddess, Charity! be paid. 
The kindred voice of feeling can impart 
A partial pleasure to our drooping heart; 
Like Music— that soft, honied thing of love! 
Which charms our ears like pardon from above! 

" Celestial Music ! essence of the spheres ! 
Distill'd from Heaven to ravish mortal ears! 
Extract refined from Nature's bounteous soul, 
In love supreme thy halcyon numbers roll! 
Sweet universal language of the earth, 
Empowered to sadden or inspire with mirth!— 
Viewless alike to bright or blanched eyes — 
A pure, etherial spirit of the skies! 

" If aught existent can entrance our mind, 
And make the eyeless soul forget 'tis Blind; 
*Tis thy soft charm, persuasive on the ear, 
That makes the atmosphere of midnight clear! 
Whether by golden lute, divinely played; 
Or in the lay of tender-breathing maid ; 
Whether in powerful cadence of the horn 
From sylvan uplands echoing soft at morn; 
Whether in Man's high-tutored, lordly voice, 
When thousands gaily gather to rejoice; 
Or in the solemn Organ's sacred strains 
When heard high-swelling through Cathedral 

fanes; 
Whether o'er tranquil waters, far remote, 
The dulcet sounds of unison may float; 
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Or on the vocal halls of space above, 
Loud with one universal song of Lore — 
One truth we own in all thy modes of sound, 
A spell of marvellous magic round us bound! 

" If orient shores should tempt our feet to stray, 
Where sultry skies their blazoning beams display, 
A song of youth can call our spirit home, 
However far our weary footsteps roam! 

"The ear of Blindness is a second sight! 
A friendly sound inspires it with delight. 
A voice once heard, is like a friend once seen, 
Soon known again, though years should intervene; 
His footfall, features, height, and age are known, 
So keen has the auricular organ grown ; 
Tet think not four full Senses in their might, 
Can recompense the painful want of Sight ! 

" So perfect is the great machine of Man — 
So wondrous, and so intricate in plan; 
With all his thousand moving springs, so strange, 
He feels oppressed if one declares a change! 
But when the lattice of the soul is dim, 
Think on the shades that then encompass him; 
Fear reigns the trembling monarch of his brain ; 
0! what but love can charm his innate pain? 

"Think on the breast acute as yours to feel, 
Which love-condoling lips but fail to heal ; 
Think on the dull monotony of life — 

Hie heavy burthen of our mystic hour, 
While ye exhaust great Nature, teeming rife 

With all her odoriferous blooming bowers — 
With stars that gem the skies' blue zone above, 

With streams and groves that gladden earth 
below; 
With full observance of those friends ye love; — 

O, for a moment of the bliss ye know!" 

Where shall the Blind in safety find repose— 
A soothing balsam suited to their woes? 
In thee— O sacred Charity !— the Poor, 
Bereft of Sight, can only know a cure ! 
Unsafe to wander o'er life's busy way, 
Where noisy paths are crowded with the gay, 
Stretch forth thy hand, the philanthropic mind, 
By feeling led, shall thy Asylum find! 

If on thy mazy streets they chance to stray- 
Imperial London! what were their dismay; 
In what degree of safety can they stand, 
In thv dread, deafening, people-flooded Strand! 



Shrunk by the thunder that unrpasing peals 
From horses' hoofs, and ever-circling wheels; 
While all the lanes along its sides that be, 
Send down their streams like currents to a sea! 

There, wild Ambition, Avarice, and Desire; 

Are demigods that pull the magic strings! 
While Energy, with heaving breast of fire, 

Sweeps o'er each scene with never-tiring wings, 

Scenes! each an Epic such as Miltom sings, 
Who viewing these with Wisdom's wondrous eye. 

Spent its creative light— then did thy springs- 
Tartarian darkness !— rush to make him sigh; 
But found his soul too bright, and dash'd thy 
sceptre by ! 

Thy sceptre— Darkness! rule with royal hand, 
Hath lent to noblest minds thy mental woe, 
And young and Princely breasts have joined the 
Band, 
Who all the anguish which thou can'st bestow, 
Too painfully, too exquisitely, know! — 
Long hath thy all-subduing might been dealt ; 

Great Saul, our Saviour's persecuting fee, 
When warned by Heaven, his Roman soul did 

melt, 
Knew thee a partial curse, and thy keen arrows 
felt. 

Such pity show*d our Saviour for the Blind, 
That while the Jews — fired by one base intent 

With jealousy and murder in their mind — 
Pursued him from the Temple, as he went 
A blind Man stood, and so he lowly bent, 

Prepared the clay and touch'd his stony eye*, 
And said — " Go, wash within the pool of Sent;** 

The man, with joy to his request complies, 

And instantly beholds the glorious earth and skies. 

Great Samson, when in bonds, seemM so severe, 

The Philistines crouch'd 'neath his piercing gase, 
Thus trembling at his looks with palsied fear, 

They might have put a period to his days; 

But rather chose to quench his eyes 9 dread rays, 
Than mutilate his power.— Thus, Sight, thou art! 

The nearest gift to life— Thee, then, I praise 
With all the sacred feelings of the heart ;— 
But eloquence of thought can more than words 
impart! 

So sad is Darkness— so allied to crime, 

That when our Loan died on the direful Tree ! 
The quenchless Sun was shadow'd for a time— 
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A veil drawn o'er his dread supremacy ! 
O! when He gave to Heaven his spirit free, 
The elements were robed in wreathes of Night ; — 
The Temple, trembling, burst. — Could all this 
be 
For less than Heaven's God!— even Jews did 

smite 
Their troubled breasts with fear, and said, fThis 
man was right !" 

And when the ancient Cities of the Plain, 

Increased in sin, and sought debased Desire! 
God's messengers — unknown to the profane — 

Came to invest their pillar'd homes with fire. 

Round Lot's abode, that patriarchal sire! — 
A crowd tumultuous, with unbending mind, 

Impatient murmurM with unholy ire. 
What heavy vengeance did these Angels find? — 
They knew the bliss of sight, and therefore struck 
them blind. 

Lo, when at Paphos the Apostle found 

A Prophet false against high Heaven's decree, 
Who even wrapt his sorcery around 

The Man who cried converted Saul to see ; 

Paul gazed upon him fearlessly and free, 
And in the inspiration of his mind, 

Reflecting what his punishment should be — 
Call'd on his God, and struck Bar-jesus Blind, 
Who cried aloud in grief— "Can I a leader 
find?'' * 

So in the Bastile, long confinement made 
The eye of light accustomed to the shade; 
That when again on the retina bright * 

Came down the two-edged rays of solar light, 
like living darts, they pierc'd the active brainy 
And fllTd each Captive with excessive pain! 

Yet do the Blind, ingenious now in Art, 
8end forth their curious labours to the mart; 
The Shuttle they can ply with dextfrous skill; 
The rounding Lathe submissive owns their will; 
The Osier twists into symmetric taste; 
The Needle forms its varied efforts chaste ; 
And many powers that vie with Eyeballs bright, 
Now to themselves and teachers yield delight! 

Even Battles have been fought for Christian 
love, 
When the dark eye refused the beams above; 
So Ziska, with enthusiastic mind, 
Conquer'd imperial Sigismond, though Blind! 



See the metallic map, with skill unfurl'd, 
To teach how Cook has sail'd around the world. 
The Life of Jesus also raised to show 
What baneful sufferings he endured below ; 
Thus giving light to the immortal soul, 
That it may range bright-winged from pole to 

pole, 
Even though the eye is seal'd in blackest night, 
Still shedding on the mind a mental light, 
That with ideal Angels it may talk, 
And 'mong imagined fields of pleasure walk ; 
See novel sights, by fancy partly made, 
And partly by Instruction's arduous aid. 

Say, generous Britons! what is half so wise 
As giving latent light to gloom-seal'd eyes? 
What all your pomp, your pedigree, your name, 
If Pity be not mingled with your feme — 
What all the pageantry of life that calls 
From noon to noon at your ancestral halls, 
If still you pass, unmoved, the sightless Eye, 
Or look on starving Age without a sigh? 
Relief adds glory to your glittering car — 
To aid the Poor's your noblest act by far! 

Think on the love which fired a Howard's soul, 
Who ranged through earth's dark confines to con- 
dole, 
And ease the links that fettered men of sin 
To cells unwholesome, and unsunn'd within. 
Unwearied in his zeal so truly great, 
He choose this life and spurn'd the courts of State, 
Till dire contagion stopp'd his kind career, 
And sent his spirit to its lofty sphere! 

Can all the tombs with epitaphs enshrined 
Speak half so sweetly of an heavenly mind? — 
Can great St. Paul's a nobler lesson show? 
There, while you read, you also love to bow! 

Affection, feeling, are not Man's alone; 
The Brute Creation know these passions strong; 
There, when the eyes will not admit the day, 
Instinctive knowledge leads the mystic way; 
The quadruped untutor'd, then more kind, 
Watches with tender sympathy the Blind! 

If grateful prayers can avail in heaven, 
Relieve the Blind — their's shall be purely given ! 
To whom does helplessness so far extend? — 
A Blind Man is Compassion's nearest friend! 
School'd to reflect, to drop the silent tear, 
His solitary soul must love sincere; 
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No gaudy scenes to lead his thoughts astray, 
A noise is all his notion of the gay ; 
Living a life of never-ceasing gloom. 
At though he breathed within a spacious tomb. 

Yet comes the time when from its clayey cell, 
The soul no longer shall in darkness dwell; 
Freed from the walls which shielded off the light, 
It may ascend elysian realms contrite! 
Mix with the great and philanthropic kind, 
And leave the sinful, 1 more than it was Blind; — 
A few short years mix rich and poor men's bones ; 
If you believe not— read the Churchyard stones. 

Tet 'midst the vaunting grandeur rolling on, 
How few reflect on princely parents gone, 
Who in a world unknown beyond the grave, 
Like Lb vi, may a draught of water crave! 

Life's palace-homes, superb with towers, 

And gold-enamell'd halls ; - 
Where breathe sweet oriental bowers, 

Bound highly sculptured walls ; 
Where gorgeous guests assemble gay; 
Their Sun, the pale and waxen ray, 
And all that wealth and wit can buy, 
To please each Sense and charm the eye, 

In broad profusion smile, 
Are but the chains which link the soul 
More slavish to this lowly goal, — 

This world of endless guile! 
These make Death terrible! for oh, 

Tis surely awful to resign 

The goblet that is brimm'd with wine, 
And sink in Death below, 
To leave each cherish'd joy behind ; 

The bounding steed, the hound of chace, 
Which seem'd to far outflee the wind, 

Across the mountain's face! 
The Courtiers great — the Ladies fair — 

The ease— the luxury of life; 
Where grandeur in her easy chair 

Sits far apart from strife. 
To die, to bid these joys farewell ; 

To sink into a narrow tomb- 
On! who can half the horrors tell? 

Who paint the Soul's sad gloom! — 
Where the filmed eye is closing fast 

On all the joys it loved so dear, 
And each pulsation seems the last, 

And noble friends stand near. 
To die; to give all up— 
'nk death's bitter cup, 



To leave these gorgeous halls, 
And in a few short hours, 
Over a path of flowers — 

Carried without the walls — 
To mix with clammy clay, 
Where nothing is that's gay! — 

There evermore to lie; 
Cold, mouldering, forgotten, dead! 
As though no gem e'er deck'd the head, 

Or pleasure lured the eye! 

These make Death terrible!— The Poor— 

The very wretch, who, day by day, 
Solicits alms, from door to door, 
Feels Death more kind than they ! 
To them the change is small; 
Their home, and Death's lone hall, 
Seem contrast none at all ; 
For as the poor man dies, 
He lifts his careworn eyes ; 
Around he sees but woe ; 
Twas all he knew below! 
Death seems a friend to the poor and weak ; 

And cures all wants, all woes, 
And he, who of this world is sick, 
Finds Death's cold summon calmly seek 
Him home to his sweet repose! 

Why should a poor man fear to die? 

He has few hopes, to bind to this 
His tortured Soul. Let him not sigh ; 

The Grave's still rest is bliss ! 
Weary and worn with endless cares ; 

Half kept, half clad; why should he dread 
To leave a fruitless world of tares, 

And rest his frantic head! 
If old and frail, and broken down; 

Too long perplex*d on Fortune's wheel ; 
If disregarded by his own, — 

What right has he to feel! 

Yes! joyless man, ye need not mourn, 

Like those rear'd up in palace gay — 
Well may they dread the finest urn, 

That smites their crowns away ! 
The swelling titles lose their power, 

And fail like mockery on the ear; 
What charms have they in such an hour 

Of sorrow and of tear? 
The wine-cup then, how dull it seems! — 

No longer fit to raise delight ; 
The sparkling eye in dimness swims, 

And grows as dark as night! — 
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Yes, the high-rolling scornful eye, 

That look'd like Eagle's from its nest, 
Is humbly taught to gaze on high, 

And plead for heavenly rest. 
Around him lie earth's sweetest things ; 

Each human bliss is at his call ; 
His liveried vassals, as on wings, 

Fleet through the pictured hall. 
Wine in his veins — Might in his lip, 

A thousand pleasures at command — 
What are they all? He cannot sip. 

Death has him by the hand! 

These make death terrible! for it may be 
That late as yesterday his mind rose high 
Upon ambitious wings, and gasp'd for power! 
And as he gasp'd, survey'd the plenitude, 
Which this unstable world can confer 
On vain ephemeral Man, and then he said — 
Said, while the pendulum of life beat glad 
With growing hopes: " Shall I not have a name — 
A Kingly name, that makes the vulgar stare, 
And bend in low obeisance as I pass, 
To revel in the vortex of the great!" 

Death walk'd behind him, as his shadow walk'd, 
And, while these vaunting thoughts r ush'd through 

his brain, 
Said — "Friend, thou wouldst have power. Art 

thou not blest 
With all that bounteous Nature can supply? 
Dost thou not roll in chariot at thine ease? — 
Feed on the fat of earth and quaff thy wine? 
The child of sloth and superfluity! 
And what hast thou, with all thy powers of wealth, 
Done for the Poor Man's cause — the Widow's 

grief — 
The Orphan's misery? — There is a field, 
To walk in power and majesty of mind! 
And get thy name enroll'd in loftiest Fame, 
Beyond the envious censure of decay ! 

The Beggar, whom thou scarcely gav*st an aim, 
While shivering at thy pillarM portico; 
Perhaps borne down by age ; perhaps diseased; 
By early toil, or by misfortune crush'd, 
Is ready now to sleep with me in death ! 
"Bold, Blasphemer!" methinks I hear thee 
say — 
Well, turn thine eyes upon this field of graves; 
See high-born names, and lowly, side by side— 
Their mouths are full of worms! Oh! couldst 

thou see 
Each wasting skeleton, each shrivell'd form, 



That once pass'd by in glory and in grace; 
What would thy feelings be? How would thine 

eyes 
Now marvel at some stately friend thou knewest? 
If; at the first great banquet made by thee, 
He were exhumed from this, and carried in 
Among thy joyful guests ?— 

The eye consumed ; 
The frontal feature gone; the bones unfleshed; 
The tongue of eloquence, whose mellow tones 
Charm'd every ear, now reft of all its sound ; 
The pouting lip of pride, that often kiss'd 
The sparkling wine-cup— moulderfl all away; 
The face, that beam'd with a complaisant smile, 
Chang'd to a loathsome looking thing, that 

grinn'd, 
As though it mock'd thy mirth and spurned at 



And all as still, as silence when asleep! 
No motion now, nor voice, nor stately step — 
All wreck'd, all ruin'd that was once so gay! 
Ne'er to be nerVd again! Oh! awful sight! 

Thus does the spirit leave it, when disease 
Has made the dwelling comfortless. Now thou 
Enjoyest all, yet givest little away.— 
Tet this shall be thine end; for what are ye 
But a grim skeleton, like this, o'erlaid 
With feverish flesh; that wraps a deathless soul, 
A spy upon thy every earthly crime! 
Now thou wouldst be a king, ay! and wouldst be 
The worshipp'd of the land, and idolized ! 
Not pleased with thy high power. 

Well, I will show 
How little greatness lies between a worm — 
A crawling reptile! and an earthly king! 
Well now, to close the strife. There, thou art 

dead. — . 
Where is thy glory now? — For ever fled! 

Tet, where shall Blinded Poverty apply? 
But to the Rich, who oft relieve their sigh! 
A galaxy of bright and beauteous names 
Are ever ready. — Yes! our land proclaims — 
In her enormous dwellings for the Poor, 
That there are hearts whose kindness doth endure, 
Benevolently good, taught from above! 
The sickly, poor, and timeworn man to love. 

O, then, in pity, still, like Heaven, be kind, 

And shower your liberal blessings on the Blind ; 

Through every lane behold them sightless grope — 

A People almost destitute of Hope! 

Q 
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When tasteful Campbell tuned his golden lyre, 
And pourtt on cold Despondence mental fire; 
His ardent fancy, wing'd with truth and love, 
Search'd earth below and radiant realms above; 
From " Guinea's coast to Siber's dreary mines," 
He sung of Hope in never-dying lines — 
Wept over Poland with a patriot's eye, 
And made her sons with warlike ardour sigh!— 
Tet though from clime to clime he scann'd man- 
kind, 
With powerful zeal and judgment unconfined, 
And with his sapient counsel sooth'd each mind — 
Alas! he had no Hope to offer to the Blind! 

In every Isle of this terraqueous earth, 
Where poor sky-fallen, mortal man has birth, 
We find the vision of his eyes decay 
By nice degrees, e'en as his hairs grow grey! 
Around our path, abroad, where'er we roam, 
Or in the sofa-chair perhaps at home, 
This doleful truth seems in such words ex- 

press'd — 
" Behold how Man is ripening to his rest!" 

Yet there be climes that suit the optic nerve, 
Where ear and eye a longer lifetime serve; 
And there be dimes, like Greenland, so unkind, 
That ere frail man be middle-aged, he 's Blind ! 

How sad to close the portals of the soul 
On Nature — she whose charms for ever roll, 
Suffused with grateful beauty, through the year, 
While all her seasons yield enchantment dear, 
first, fragrant Spring in robes of fairy dye, 
Then Summer, with warm, gold-enamell'd sky! 
Next, fading Autumn's sere and yellow leaf, 
Then hoary Winter, earth's destroying chief! 
All have their grandeur — all their joyful hours! 
For man was formed as changeful as the flowers ! 

Shall I not, therefore, to the Blind recall 
Lost scenes of bliss? — O, that my effort small, 
Could claim more strength of mind, more power 

of speech ; 
How nobly, wisely, would I yearn to teach! 
Lay scenes substantial down, so firm in thought, 
So strongly, and so graphically wrought, 
That but to hear what had escaped my pen, 
Would make the Blind believe they saw agen — 
Would charm dull Darkness from the breast awhile, 
Each lingering thought of discontent beguile; 
Send forth reviving pleasure through the soul, 
Till, all deceived, they gazed without control! 



When fragrant Flora opes her gems of love, 
To stud the tender margins of the grove; 
Oft do I wander with unwearying eye, 
To see each sylvan beauty greet the sky! — 
The rich embroidertt banks of laughing May — 
The plenteous primrose, blooming fresh and gay — 
The free-born cowslip's sweet and saffron hue, 
Bending where rills their sparkling course pursue ; 
There could I dwell, feast on their fairy charms, 
Forsake the world, and all its loud alarms! 

Why do I raise these visions to my mind? — 
Perhaps they may give pleasure to the Blind — 
Perhaps they may increase their inward lore, 
And aid their fancy in its flights above! 
If so, then let my Landscape-pen be true, 
Paint Nature in her rich and varying hue; 
Scorn strictured Books, and wander forth abroad, 
To read the wondrous wisdom-leaves of God! 

O! when by tranquil bay supine I lie, 
Whose liquid face becomes a second sky, 
While white-wingtt skiffs glide o'er its breast 

away, 
Till far in blending shadows they decay — 
I feel inspired, yet all subdued in soul, 
And wane oblivious 'neath some strange control; 
For when the Sun comes forth with full-orb'drays, 
What human power can half proclaim his praise? 

Now, ruder Nature in the distance lies, 
As first it sprung at young Creation's rise. 
And landing in some solitary glen, 
Far from the artful, prying looks of men ; 
With innate transport I have revell'd wild, 
And for a time become a mountain-child ; 
RolTd 'mong thejheather, chased the bounding 

deer; 
Leap'd like the cataract, rushing downward clear! 
Entered the sheiling joyously and young ! 
Where storm-beat shepherds spoke their Doric 

tongue; 
Sail'd with the fishermen along the bay, 
And watch'd their nets from night till break of 

day; 
Stuck by the tiny helm, or by the oar; 
Nor cared though waves broke high or winds did 

roar; 
Cheer'd by the pibroch o'er the Gaelic song, 
I could have wish'd the midnight twice as long! 
Look'd on the Moon and Stars with thoughtful 

mind, 
And in my love, rejoic'd I was not Blind! 
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A liquid mirror now before me lies; 
Perspective trees where hawthorn-fragrance fliee; 
Glades, banks, gay gardens, paths of emerald hue, 
Where dahlias hold their calyx to the dew! 
These love the glorious empire of the Sun, 
And through their veins renewing liquors run! 
While on the river Serpentine afar, 
Each ripple radiates lustre like a star, 
80 bright is Heaven's smile, that every shade 
8eems now as midnight by the contrast made. 
While in Arcadian groves fair beings rest, 
And gaze on Nature with poetic zest. — 
The very fish leap lofty from the stream, 
And sport a moment in the solar beam; 
And as the liquid circles round expand, 
They seem as tinted by the rainbow's hand. — 
The timid lambkins, scatterM o'er the scene, 
Saunter in joy, and nip the verdure green ; 
Their echoing bleat comes trembling from the 

glade, 
Where spiral trees, high-towering cast their 

•hade: 
The rook, the cuckoo, and a countless train 
Of minstrel-birds their aviary maintain; 
While tar around, in soft and sonorous song, 
The circling wheels proclaim earth's gorgeous 

throng; 
Though awful dumbness sealed my slothful tongue, 
These sights would make it speak as I have sung ! 

Yet, 'mid such scenes of bliss, I truly know 
An over-charm that strangely nurtures woe; 
Vainly I wish the loved one of my mind 
Were with me— or I think upon the Blind— 
Upon the Blind shut from the bliss of day, 
From all the varying beauty I portray; 
Doom'd to lament the ebon hours of gloom, 
While all around is pleasure and perfume — 
Fair flowers, sweet vales, clear streams, green 

woods, bright skies, 
And Nature's look of love that fills admiring eyes ! 

80 on the Thames, if we do set our sail, 
To court its scenes and seize the favouring gale; 
What floating grandeur gilds the changing view, 
A living Panorama, vast and true! 
Majestic ships from every foreign clime, 
With treasures varied as the march of Time — 
Woolwich, the great emporium of power, 
Where War's dread cannon wait the vengeful 

hour — 
Greenwich, the gorgeous palace of the deep, 
Where waveworn seamen from the tempest sleep — 



The Royal City so transcendant grown, 
Above all human dwellings earth has known ! 
A nucleus gathering all around its form 
That crowds the land, or travels through the 
storm! 

80, longing for thy vales and vernal shades, 
We leave thy towers, domes, spires, and colon- 
nades — 
Thy temples, thy pagodas, thy gay parks, 
With all thy fleet- winged throng of stately barks— 
Thy countless paragons of pomp and pride, 
And sail 'neath thy rude arches o'er the tide; 
Where light keels, urged by bending oars sweep 

past, 
Fleet as the sea-mew through the summer blast! 
Pass Chelsea's Home of warworn men who soar 
On fancy's wings, and fight their battles o'er; 
Till mooring at thy Paradise so green 
We hail thee, Richmond — Nature's fairy Queen! 
Ascend thy hill, where foliage meets our eyes, 
The freshest hues that swings beneath the skies 1 
A landscape richly spreading far away, 
Which Turner's powers can genuinely portray!" 

Here, as I lay beneath an aged elm, 
That waved in aether its fell-tufted helm, 
A patriarch came with flowing silvery hair, 
Bared his high brow, and gazed with ravish'd air ! 
And, as he scanned the enchanting scene below, 
Where winding Thames is gently seen to flow, 
With moving lips he seemed to sing or say — 
In gratitude, this soul-felt simple lay. 



Fair Richmond I sweet Eden of nature and 
spring! 
With joy undiminished I gaze upon thee, 
As often in youth, when I heard thy birds sing 

Sweet carols of bliss from each blossoming tree. 
Since then I have wandered through many a 
clime; 
Have sailed o'er the bosom of many a sea, 
And though I have parted with childhood and 
prime, 
My bosom grows young while I gaze upon thee ! 

I have been where the Sun in luxuriance shines, 
And clasps the round earth in his brightest 
embrace; 

But there the soul sickens, the bosom repines, 
Till haply each wandering step we retrace! 
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Now, Richmond, I breathe 'mid thy verdure so 
green! 
The pride of the World at a distance I see. — 
In all my long pilgrimage ne'er hare I been 
In a spot that inspired me with pleasure like 
thee! 



When finished, in his eyelid shone a tear 
Which said— "My Country thou art still most 

dear!" 
So might he sigh and tardily return — 
The lamp of life was fading in its urn; 
He deemed, perhaps this was his latest view, 
And inly wept to bid his death adieu! 
Here Thomson tuned his " Seasons," and here 

Gray 
Pour'd forth the spirit of his rural lay — 
Here Pope — the moral poet of his age — 
Penn'd to the world his philosophic page. — 
With all the relics of these men strewn round, 
Who would not weep to leave such sacred ground. 

Distance is partial Blindness, for we feel 
A Stygian langour o'er our bosoms steal, 
When those we love are sadly far away, 
And cannot hear what we desire to say. 
Oh! when our hearts think tenderly of home — 
Of all the valleys we have loved to roam — 
Of all the friends that gladden'd up our eye — 
Of all the streams that leap in beauty by — 
Of all the youthful joys that charm'd the child— 
Of all the spots where beauty blushes mild — 
The whole arcana of our melting mind 
Is dark and dismal as the really Blind! 

So Blindness has his partial walk on earth, 
Though long the light, the laughter, and the 

mirth; 
The artificial taper must decay, 
And palace-halls be left without a ray; 
Then, if the frame denies its wonted rest, 
What tortures fill the unreflecting breast! 
The gloom of night hangs heavy all around, 
Silence is husb/d beneath an echo's sound; 
Stillness and Solitude! — ah! ye have the power 
Denied you daily at the noontide hour! 
Reflection!— ye creep coldly through the brain, 
As if ye dragged behind a leaden chain ! 
Fear!— ye steal through each nerve, and shaking 

these, 
Can make the man a coward!— what you please! 



While every hurried thought Is sigh'd for light, 
Or that the eye felt not eclips'd by Night! 

Thus sighs the Blind — " Upon my listening ear 
Love's mellow accents oft have echoed clear, 
When tales of youth and mirth went gaily round; 
And then my shady bosom felt profound! 
Fve oft conversed with beings wise and kind, 
Who knew the latent language of my mind ; 
Tve heard of those I loved borne far away, 
In marriage tie, while all around were gay; 
Twas ill my part to darken sinless joy, 
Or one electric happy thought destroy; 
I rather smiled to hear them all so glad, 
Although my soul was doubly dark and sad! 
What grieved me, then? Alas! my soul can 

tell; 
Twas that I saw not those I loved so well! 
If gloom has noblest, proudest hearts oppress'd, 
Judge then the pangs that centr'd in my breast, 
And made me, in mine agony, exclaim, 
While the great wish came trembling from my 

frame; 
'God! let these quench'd, these ray less eyes of 

mine 
Know but one portion of thy Light divine!' 

" One night, when sleep held but a slight con- 
trol, 
I dream'd a dream that roused mine inward soul ! 
Methought I saw the morning— O, 'twas gay— 
A wheeling fire blazed radiant far away ; 
It rose above the hills, and soar'd on high, 
Through bending pathways leading to the sky ; 
And as it blazed, it scattered all around, 

A warmthlike joy that swell'd my dreamy 
heart; 
That spread a veil of glory o'er the ground, 

And made me feel angelic every part ! 

" Methought I saw the scenic vapours drawn, 
And one broad flame gush'd on the vernal lawn, 
Warm, gleaming round me, burning up my breast 
With summer fervour, not to be express'd ; 
But all so beauteous, all so strangely grand, 
That well I knew it own'd no mortal hand; 
But roll'd in one unending flood of light, 
Still more supremely, wonderfully bright! 
As if the golden gates of Heaven awhile 

Were open'd wide, that the great King of 
kings 
Upon the downcast heart of man would smile, 

And waken there, Hope's renovating springs ! 
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"All, all was glory! Then I saw the Sea 
Spread o'er the earth ; but bending far and free ; 
While ware by wave came rushing to the shore, 
And shook the ponderous rocks, with maddening 

roar. 
Too near I stood, as I have stood with thee, 
Until I felt their dread sublimity ! 

Which call'd my thoughts on high to Him who 
gave 
Such awing power, and yet with saving hand 

Protects the mariner, who wise and brave 
Conducts his vessel for a foreign land. 

" Far, far I gazed, till sky and ocean join'd, 
As though no shore, no haven lay behind. — 
It seem'd as reason, to my fancy's eye, 

That he who sail'd his gallant bark so far, 
Would doubtless move right onward to the sky, 

Or anchor safe in some sea-level star! 

"Yet on the disc of ocean I espied 
Fleet sails that were this happy boon denied ; 
For as they nearer came, the more they grew 
Out of the sea. First rose each spiry mast — 
Then the deep bulwarks met the observing view ; 
1111 the dark hull was fully seen at last, 
As though it climed a precipice, and now 
Was safely sweeping o'er the mountain's brow! 

u But image upon image fill'd my dream, 
And light refulgent op'd my stony eyes ; 

For Angel-memory gave each brilliant theme, 
And fond Association made me wise! 

M Tve heard you speak of diamonds ; they were 
there, 
Mix'd with the waves, and sparkling with the air; 
The finny travellers — how I saw them swim, 
And leap, and dart through every limped stream! 
The industrious bee, and soft-wing'd butterfly, 
Which you have let me feel, flew briskly by, 
And in that truly- vision'd halcyon hour, 
Were hanging on the lips of every flower! 
I know the breath of roses, O 'tis sweet ! 
They sprung in glowing beauty at my feet; 
The Trees, on which the balmy Hawthorn grows, 
With scented shrubs were blooming round in 
rows; 



And far on high, as I was wont to hear 
The Lark's sweet notes descend upon mine ear, 
I saw the rapturous Bird — the bird of Morn! 
Whirling in pride, amid' the zephyrs born: 
I saw him fan the white clouds with his wing, 
As still he soared and still more sweet did sing — 
Sung as his joyous ancestors of yore— 
The ancient solo they sung oft before; 

Then, having finished that undying lay, 
Dive like an arrow downward to the earth, 

And sink awhile into the lowly spray, 
Where, though celestial now, he had his birth! 

" Joy op'd his palace-portals, and my soul 
Seem'd soaring far beyond my mind's control; 
I felt as if in Heaven — I knew not why— 
For all was like your loved tales of the sky! 
And then I wept with joy, and then I smil'd, 
And then I thought I was a bright-eyed child. — 
But, ah! too high was fill'd the blissful cup; 
I sprung enraptured ere I quafTd it up. — 

horror! I dispelTd the heavenly theme; 
All was, ala8l a fleet ephemeral dream! 

" Thus did I languish more, and sigh and mourn 
In thicker darkness, and my breast did burn, 
Exclaiming more for knowledge, so I sought 
For every voice that seem'd imbued with thought. 
One darling Friend I singled from the rest, 
Who knew the voiceless feelings of my breast; 
She lingered with me many a happy hour, 
And nurst my anxious spirit into power; 
Schooi'd me in all my mind could comprehend : 

Each scene described — each question I inquired, 
Ezplain'd, and at my aptness did commend, 

And spoke more gladly as I more admired.— 

1 could not show my feelings from mine eyes; 
But then I paid her with my smiles and sighs! 

" Yes, gratitude, for once in human breast 
Thou hadst a home by thee alone possest ! 
Nor sordid thought, nor selfish wish can chill 
The fervour that I bear unto thee still; 
Alas! that man should own thy virtuous power, 
Too often but an evanescent hour, 
And though he vows in thee he shall confide, 
Next day consigns to the lethean tide!" 
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"Proud of the gift, the roll'd her greedy right 
Around the worid, and gued with va* dgH&L n 



Tes mystery and acuteness of light felt on the newly opening eyes— Joy at the discovery of Light 
— Objects indistinctly seen seem large— How nature appeared as if her principal features were 
reversed— The feeling of indescribable enthusiasm when the eye first gawd on Nature— Gathering 
of the Stars— Conjectures on the stars — A few of the ridiculous theories concerning the stars gone 
over— Newton— Abstraction from sleep — The glory of morning— Its dawning— The sun's appear- 
ance oyer the Orient mountains— His influence on earth— Great delight experienced in beholding 
his brightness— First sight of the Bible— Hearing it read, now that the opened eyes could 
gaze on external nature— The sublime and unanswerable questions which God put to his servant 
Job— Curiosity of friends to see what new impressions light made on the countenance and feelings 
by the eye being restored, or rather opened— The change of idea in seeing those who, in fancy, 
were given certain features— Led forth to see those spots which were often described ere the eyes 
could read their beauty— Wish to be able to paint such, or to possess the sweetness of the Psalmist 
of Israel to describe their beauties in song. Rising early each morning to view the sun, the birds, 
the streams, meadows, groves, clouds, flowers, &c. Windsor and Windsor Castle described. Con* 
stant desire to learn the nature and the names of all new objects. 
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But what is this? — what charm, intense and 

strange, 
That makes my soul and body seem to change! 
It cannot be, it surely is not light, 
That pours upon me with effulgence bright, 
And with resistless, renovating ray, 

Pierces a passage through my burning brain ; 
Dissolves the senses of my soul away, 

Till all electric with ecstatic pain! 

If 'tis not Light— why, then, the fervent fire 
Which blazes round me? Why this new desire 
To gaze abroad on Nature— Ha! I see 
Dark shadows moving. — Light, O Light ! 'tis thee! 
O blessed Light! what do I witness now, 
Blent in confusion— Light, O Light ! 'tis thou ! 



Has Heaven then heard my long, my soul-sigh'd 
prayer? 

yes, 'tis so!— I see thee, Heaven— how fair ! 
Thou 'rt pressing close upon mine opening Sight, 
Thine orbs are rolling near me wondrous bright 

1 feel enveloped with some holy flame, 
That makes me all ethereal and gay, 

As if my spirit, weary of its frame, 
Would now ascend on high — a meteor-ray! 

I see thee, friend— I see thee dark and high, 
FixU like a pillar 'tween me and the sky! 
Wrapt in a dense and vapoury-looking shroud, 
Or as in dreams I've seen the curling clouds 
Hang round a spiry mountain, when the sun 
His radiant race of glory had begun, 
And from his wheeling belt new darts were 

thrown, 
Till o'er the surface of creation sown ! 

The ponderous rocks are reeling near my sight ; 
The trees, the houses do not stand upright — 
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The diamond stars, that stud the vault of blue, 
Are rushing earthward with o'erwhelming hue! 
While streams of fitful fire dart strangely forth, 
Like those gay lights you tell me deck the North, 
And on my ravish'd eyes obliquely fall, 
Refracting through the whole ethereal hall! 
All, all is now one unirersal gleam 
Of sacred Light!— This is no gaudy dream — 
Tis no delusive dream, my soul replies, 

God ! I praise thee ; strengthen still mine eyes ! 

Twas thus I felt, when first the gorgeous rays 
Of light translucent summon'd forth my praise. 

1 knew not all I thought — all I express'dj 

So high the new-born blessing charm'd my breast, 
As walking forth, beneath fair Cynthia's light, 
My slumbering eyelids knew the dawn of sight! 

Stars! ye seem'd gathering round my dizzy head, 

As though yerush'dfrom your cerulean sphere, 
Fleet as the moment, when your Maker said — 

" Rule over Night"— ere Time was grey with 
years. 
What are ye, beauteous stars! for ever strange, 
Yet all unfading, and unknown to change? 

Eternity is writ upon your brow, 
For ye are everlastingly the same, 

As at your earliest night, so even now; 
While earthly beings go from whence they came, 
And scarcely leave behind the echo of their 
name! 

Are ye great Worlds, or merely globes of light 
To mark the dreary footsteps of the night, 
That when the sun and moon turn from the sea, 

The Mariner may gladly gaze on high — 
Inspired in soul and wrapt in mystery, 

As each new constellation meets his eye; 
While mellow rays peep through Night's mantle 

dark, 
And like calm hopes fall round his tiny ark? 

Is there a star for every mortal born, 
And when he dies, is such from heaven torn? 
This question has its answer hung on high — 
Thousands of years ye have adorned the sky! 
Have mankind through your influence their fate? 
Or are ye ejea of Heaven to guard our state? 
Or are ye spheres on which appear and die 
Creatures call'd men? — Let Newton's soul 

reply- 
He, who a lifetime watch'd your mystic ways, 
And breathed undying language to your praise! 



Though dim his eyes of intellectual light, 
Te still keep vigils— sentinels of night! 

Such is your mystery— jewels set in heaven! 

Serenely pure, and glorious to our sight. 
To man no perfect knowledge yet is given 

Of your unfading, nnd nUflng light! 

Night came— Could sleep, whose power no frame 
denies, 
Seal with his signet my admiring eyes? 
Ah, no ! — He threw his shadows o'er our sphere; 
The moon came from her convent, chaste and clear. 
Star after star appeared with sparkling eye, 
To wait their Queen along the azure sky. 
And round her vestal-form, the gemlike throng 
Gather'd in joy, and praised her with a song! 

Thus sung the stars, when Somnus waved his 

wand, 
And left me roving in a fairy land; 
But, ah! 'twas glory waking in the morn, 
To see the clouds on viewless zephyrs borne 

Along the yielding concave of the sky; 
Then drawn like massive curtains to a side, 
That the great sun in his imperial pride 

Might ride his chariot zenith-ward on high! 

Lo! heaven prepared to hail her sovereign lord; 
Nature stood silent — Echo caught no word ; 
Each songster listened in the dewy grove, 
And all seemed hush'd in reverence and love! 
Twas a deep pause between the night and day, 
Ere lessening shadows in the west decay; 
As the full tide rests o'er its rocky track, 
Ere to the ocean's bosom it runs back! 

Blazing and broad he crowns the orient hills: 
His saffron light down the deep slope distils — 
A golden stream, and as it greets the vale, 
Kisses the rose, and cheers the lily pale! 
While in their breasts the dew-drops sparkling lie, 
Like sweet affection's tears in beauty's eye! 

The day-flowers open to his warm embrace; 
Inhale his beams, and smile with maiden grace. — 
The blackbird tunes his lute — the lark on high, 
Soars to adore his roaster in the sky ! 
All heaven above, and all on earth below, 

Have from their breasts the shades of darkness 
hurl'd, 
And usher forth, enveloped in his glow, 

For love, and life again relume the world! 
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Who shall describe the sun? I stood and cried. 
" No earthly mind !" — methought a voice replied — 
41 Behold his splendour in the spangly 6ea — 
To view him on his throne would conquer thee I" 
Who shall describe the sun? — again I cried — 
That voice again more loudly thus replied — 
"Nor poet, nor philosopher, nor sage, 
Can speak his glory through the longest age; 
Lord of the high-form'd hosts, whose living light 

Crowns Alpine brows with diadems of gold — 
Paints the soft clouds in their aerial flight, 

With bliss too bounteous ever to be told! — 
Ay! ask, vain man! who shall describe the 

Sun?— 
Then read your undisputed answer — None!** 

O it was bliss to wander forth at morn, 
For to myself I seem'd a thing new born ! — 
To see the swinging woods, the cataract wild, 
That look'd as 'twere the mountain's maniac- 
child; 
To see these mountains, as the sun rose bright, 
Crown'd with the rich tiara of his light! 

Sublimed, I gazed on Nature's devious ways — 

Beheld each friend, who rear'd my infant mind, 
Qaze with me — Loved ones of early days! 

When youth and darkness made me doubly 
blind. 
To see around my feet a path of flowers, 

Of which, till now, I knew nor form nor look — 
To see the fresh and fragrant-breathing bowers, 

Where I had often read my embossed book — 
To see the rivulet, that wander'd on 

Unceasingly, to join the mighty deep, 
Over a path of pebbles bright, that shone 

like pure' thoughts in the bosom's sacred keep ! 
To see all fruits, all fields, all creeping things, 
All insects on their light unwearying wings ; 
And last to see myself. — 

Oh, what a thought! 
Sensation strange upon my bosom wrought; 
To see what I till now could ne'er behold — 
My own frail image — image dear as gold ! 
With all its weakness, imperfections, still 

We cling to that one idol — for 'tis there 
The soul immortal dwells; there has its will, 

And who, but maniac, stabs it in despair! 

Association chain'd my glowing mind, 
By tales rehearsed when I was sadly blind, 
To each endearing spot — to all new things, f 
That if I felt a want, O! it was wings 



To soar afar and view each vivid scene 
Where seas and mountains chanced to intervene, 
To see cathedral shades, those tombs of kings! 
And Earth's immortal men, to whom fame sings 
A never-dying requiem to their names, 
And every echo gives its soft acclaims, 
While gazing on each aisle and spandrell'd dome, 
My spirit swept among the piles of Borne ; 
There have I seen the sunbeam steal from heaven, 

Through gothic lattice downward to the earth, 
Like gossamer's thin web, to which was given 

An amber-spirit, and an angel birth ! 
And as it reach'd the Earth, in brightness lie, 
As though 'twould journey farther from the sky. 

So felt my glowing soul! my heart oppress'd 
Seemed all too large, too buoyant for my breast! 
Though I had fully known the sacred Truth, 
By ways too tardy in my tiny youth ; 
Now the blest work shown on my arduous eyes 
With tales of love, and glories of the skies, 
With all its miracles and wonders shown 
In power, more than my fancy ere had known! 
And dwelling on the trials of the saint, 
On whom Apolyon's demon-power was spent — 
Who, like the Blind, did dire distress endure, 
And yet was patient, prudent, calm, and pure ! 
A gleam of mental glory met mine eyes — 
The words of God, above all wisdom wise ! 
And in my dread philosophy of soul, 
Whilst I bent trembling o'er the heaven writ scroll, 
My kind instructress read the sacred Book, 
Now that I could on Nature's vastness look! 

" Where wast thou when I form'd the mighty 
Earth, 
And called its countless myriads into birth — 
When the great vault, now o'er thy being hung, 
Was spangled with these worlds, which yet seem 

young? 
Where fiz'd are Earth's foundations? tell me 
where? 
Is not the corner-stone to thee unknown ? 
Say, does it rest on Water, Fire, or Air, 
Or by attractive power rolls it alone? 
When laid — the stars of morning sung on high, 
And seraphs tuned their sweet elysian lyres 
In rapturous strains, through the gemmiferous 
sky — 
White-robed, dispersing forth in meteor quires' f 

" Or who has shut the portals of the Sea, 
That combats clouds and welters to be free? 
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When its destroying waves smote fallen man; 
Who roll'd it back like thunder to its den? 
Who made the wandering clouds, that ether 

sweep, 
Around its breast a swaddling band to keep— 
Brake up the place decreed, and to it said, 
Here shalt thou slumber in thy coral bed — 
This is thy bound ; no farther shalt thou roll; 
Staid its proud wares, and check'd its awful 

soul! 

u Hast thou e'er had the power, fallen thing, 
To give commandment to the morning bright— 

To ope the flood-gates where its young rays 
spring, 
And fix the limits of etesian light? 

That in subdued supremacy and birth — 
Dispersing love where'er its sandals trod, 

It might seise on the verges of the Earth 
And shake the shameless wicked far from God. 

M Say, dost thou know the springs that feed the 
deep, 
Or canst thou walk its fathomless abyss? — 

Where Secrecy on Safety's couch doth sleep, 
Unrack'd by cares that mar the miser's bliss ! 

" Hare Death's dark gates been opened to thine 
eyes, 
To gaze on his momentous mysteries? — 
The awful wrecks, the ruins of mankind— 
Who once trod earth in majesty of mind! — 
These shadowy caverns of perennial night — 

In one dread mass the bones of empire! hurl'd; 
The skill-less hand; the moulderM limbs of might, 

And orbless skulls that mock the living world! 

"Thou canst not tell where is the home of 
light; 
What dazzling convent holds its golden beams ? 

Nor canst thou tell the hiding-place of Night, 
When rays meridian burnish high the streams ! 

Thou canst not trace it on its path afar, 
And wander with it to its wall-less home — 

It leaves behind the fleet-wing'd comet star, 
The gay-blent Iris, also swift to roam, 
And, sinking in the West, leaves us a jewell'd 
dome! 

"Canst thou perceive the treasures of the 
snow? — 
The deep-fraught wonders of the hail-shower 
know? 



Which for the time of trouble I reserve, 
When war and rapine reign with rending nerve! 
How is the light divided and refined 
That mixes o'er the earth in orient wind ; 
With foot as silent as the zephyr goes, 
When hallow'd by the odour of the rose? 

" Who hath in portions shared a water-course 
For the o'erflowing of its sacred source?— 
Who made an opening through the ambient sky, 
When gathered heat's electric arrows fly? 
Who rends the clouds, and sends the pearly rain 
O'er weary wilds, where man and beast com- 
plain?— 
Refreshing Nature's parched lips anew, 
And hanging diamonds on the sombre yew ! 

"Hath rain a father?— Was the dew begot— 
That drops its manna in each floweret's throat! • 
The crystal ice, from what womb hath it sprung? 
Who has the hoar-frost in the ether hung? 
The river's pulse, who hath its motion chid, 
And sealed it up with a marmorial lid? 
That earth-attracted man its breast can walk, 
Like Peter*, when desired by Christ to talk 
With him upon the sea, when lack of faith 
Had all but seal'd the Apostle's eyes in death, 
Had not our blessed Lord stretched forth his 

hand, 
And made him walk on water, as on land! 

" The Pleiades, canst thou their influence bind? 
Or loose thy band, Orion, to the wind? 
Hast thou the power to call Mazzaroth forth, 
Or send Arcturus to the frigid North? 
Canst thou improve the diadem of Heaven, 
Or give new laws to perfect those first given? 
Or call the water from the sailing clouds, 
And make it hurry downward from its shrouds ? 
Or will the vivid lightnings of the sky 
Leave full-orb'd realms, and at thy fiat fly? 

" Who hath put wisdom in the inward part, 
And with sweet reason charm'd the human heart? 
Who can the clouds of Heaven number all, 
Or stop their travels through the etherial hall? 
Or stay their rain, till Earth's dry lips implore 
For mellowing draughts from out their bottled 

store? 
Answer these things, and I wijl ask thee more. 

"Wilt thou be bold, and haste to gather food 
For the swart monarch of the umbrageous wood? 
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Or feed the young within their natal den, 
That gaze blood-thirsty on the flesh of men! 
When the young Karen, looking up to Heaven, 
With innate pangs of gnawing want is riven ; 
Who for their dire perplexity provides, 
But he who governs ocean and its tides? 
And man when, with nnmingled faith, he cries 
To the all-giving greatness of the skies — 
Tastes blest relief; and gazing calm above — 
Says God is Heaven, and Heaven is truly love." 

Thus spake the great— the wise-directed scroll, 
Given as a guide to lead to Heaven the soul! — 
Then came my friends in one exulting train, 
And ask'd my feelings o'er and o'er again ; 
Twas strange their curious features to remark, 
They seem'd so altered since mine eyes were dark ; 
For Fancy form'd them bright with every grace — 
Polite in person, affable in face — 
With starry eyes, through which the innate soul 
Look'd out on Nature, and then knew the whole — 

Outlined a picture in her wanton play, 
And with her pencil dipt in the sun-beam 

Of pure perfection— never known to day! — 
Look'd, as mistaken beauties think they seem ! 

I answerM them, as feeling bade me speak, 
And oft the smile or tear-drop changed my cheek; 
They led me forth, and told me many a tale 
Of earth and sea, of mountain and of vale — 
Of snow showers, and of storms that doleful sung 
Their night-dirge through the woods, with moan- 
ing tongue: 
Show'd, too, the spots— as I could now behold — 
Of which the strangest mystic tales were told, 
And as they spoke, they gazed upon mine eyes, 
And read in every turn their mark'd surprise. 
They tried me, too, by many a subtle art, 
And oft I played a laughter-looking part ; 
Yet all was joy to me, I knew their mind 
Was effort all that could be glad and kind, 
And in the new-creations of my soul, 

That wed my heart to a young world of love, 
I deem'd it all imprudent to control 

Such mirth as might my bounding bosom 
move. 
I but rejoiced at morning, noon, and night 
In one elysian sense, and that was Sight ! 

Oft did I wish the Limner's noblest skill, 
To take the beauty of each landscape down ; 

To paint the foamy bosom of each rill, 
Thai dash'd in beauty o'er the rocks so brown; 






To take the smoke-like clouds that curling hung 
Around the mountain's grey and granite brow ; 

Or the tall wild-woods that so oft have swung, 
In stormy skies; but only learned to bow! 

And I have wish'd the lyre which David 
strung, 
When Israel's melting melodies he sung — * 
That, in the rapture of my glowing breast, 
I might express what never was express'd I 

So day by day I rose to view the sun, 
Soon as he had his cheerful task begun — 
To view him rolling in the halls of space, 
In all the radiance of his pristine grace; 
Still shining out in every spotless charm, 
As he came rolling from his Maker warm! 

To view the stately stream, whose sonorous 
song 
Rose, as it swept impetuously along: 
Yet in its downward hurry seem'd to say — 

Thus rushes on to death all human things ; 
All that is born, or is allied to clay, 

From lowliest peasant up to loftiest kings. 

To view the vernal mead, whose humblest 
blade, 
Held to the Sun its gem of varying shade; 
Wherein the rainbow's beauteous tints are seen, 
Reclining radiant in their beds of green — 
To see each airy warbler soar on high, 
As if he sought a palace in the sky — 
To view each leafy grove, while at my feet, 
The lengthen'd shadows with the sunbeam 

meet — 
Lying on earth with ever-varying glow, 
lake fluttering Hope within the breast of woe. 

To view the floating clouds with aspect fair, 
Drawn out like snowy tresses on the air: 
Or in the eve to see their purple breast, 
When the red sun is rolling down the west— 
To watch his holy light melt by degrees, 
As on the viewless pinions of the wind 
Descending o'er the deep and bounding seas, 
He leaves a topaz-studded vault behind. 

To see all sights brought forth by day and 
night — 
The flowers below, the starry skies above- 
All that respire in gladness 'mid the Light- 
All that rejoice in sweet inspiring love. 
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To set each monarch-mountain towering proud— 
Wrapt in its robes of ever-curling cloud — 
Around whose adamantine spiry head, 

The ■ tar-eyed eagle gazes for his prey; 
When the black tempest has its wings outspread, 

And the tall ship rocks on the hearing bay. 

Far, far as weak enraptured eyes could reach, 
Hare I look'd forth to bless each varying 
view — 

Anxious my strange and startled soul to teach, 
And thus be grateful for a bliss so newl 

So, Windsor, from thy high embattled tower 
Have I looked forth to give my fancy power; 
Whilst all around thy youthful foliage grew — 
Bathed in the beams that kiss'd away the dew ! 
Thy far-extending scenes have I surveyed, 
Thy fairy fields, thy long and shadowy glade, 
Thy monuments, thy terraces, thy tombs, 
Thy gardens gay, where Flora ever blooms ! 
Thy cloisters, chapels, cenotaphs, and halls, 
Where massive gold hangs heavy on the walls ; 



Thy many courts, and winding walks around, 
Where relics loved by royalty abound ; 
While through the beauteous landscape ever gay, 
The Thames doth like a silver serpent stray 1 

Ah! who would check the spirit, if it threw 
A cloak of inspiration o'er the view, 
And retrospective sigh'd for ages gone, 
When restive fetes around the palace shone? 
Here oft the great of soul, the great of birth, 
Have walk'd in joy and mingled in the mirth; 
Ambition, love, have here proclaim'd their sway: 
Life, thou'rt the mere pulsation of a day! 

Twas thus I wander'd forth and valued time, 
And as I gazed each scene grew more sublime ; 
While with a fond inquisitive desire, 
My quivering lips were ready to inquire ; 
And willing, too, were skilful men to see 
The change their kind attention wrought in me, 
Thus soon I learn'd the nature and the name 
Of every object fair that near my notice came. 
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argument to part Cfrfrto. 



M M dull and comforttoai! 
When are tbote various otyecta that hot now 
Employed my busy eyea?"— Moroi. 



ErnanfO to rest— Description of morning— Description of noon— Description of the dawn of evening 
— The influence of Nature on the soul— Enthusiasm— The Sabbath— Mountains of the North— 
Their sublimity and grandeur— View from their loftiest summits— Reflections on night— City at 
midnight— The Waits— Study of the sky— On Halley's comet— On the annular eclipse— Wander- 
ings by the torrent— Niagara— Reflection on the ocean— Sleep— Return of blindness— Dreadful 
suffering at its unlooked-for return— Blindness now compared after haying seen the glories of 
Nature, with that Blindness which has not— The agonizing difference— Farewell to Light- 
Conclusion. 
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PART 1HXBD. 

Twjls Night! On Earth no soul retired to rest 
With more o'erwhelming pleasure purely blest, 
Than was that newly-waken'd, that divine, 
Undying portion of this frame of mine ! 
For all the varying day had wander'd by, 
Before the rapture of my marvelling eye, 
Dress'd in its summer charms, while every hour 
Diffused o'er Earth more majesty and power! 

First, Morning came wrapt up in robes of grey, 
Brushing the shades of lingering Night away ; 
And in the sky each brightly-beaming star 
Dissolved in azure distance, as the car 
Of the refulgent Sun rode o'er the East, 
Like spangled monarch to some regal feast? 
While vernal shrubs that deck'd each scented 

bower, 
Changed at his glance, and own'd his royal 

power — 
Dropt the bright gems that drank prismatic rays, 
And wept because they could not hymn his praise! 

Then Noon— imperial Noon! the noon of day, 
When all that 's lovely looks supremely gay; 



When in his holy zenith far above, 
A full-orb'd sun salutes this world of love! 
When our broad sphere has o'er its visage roll'd, 
A matchless veil of thin etherial gold — 
When flowers laugh out, and as the rill runs by, 
The basking inmates by its borders lie; 
When browsing cattle gather to the shade, 
And the fierce wolf hides in the gloomy glade, 
And Crime — that fiend who prowls the world at 

night, 
Is farthest hurried from the realms of light — 
When the rude breeze that often bellows by, 
Sinks in its cave and sickens to a sigh- 
Then the Sun's prime resembles that of day- 
Tide of his beams! — meridian of his day ! 

Next came the dreamy dawn of Evening down, 

When fairy Nature fades in shade away; 
When all that moved in bliss has weary grown, 

And withering looks declare the death of day ! 

Along the waters, countless insects play, 
The sweet-toned birds fly homeward every one; 

And in the molten West the Sun's red ray 
Empurples every cloud, the earth looks dun, 
For his diurnal race on bright- wing*d hours is run t 

Thus Nature rearM me, her admiring child, 
And led me o'er her mountains steep and wild! 
Fed my young thoughts with phantasies of lore, 
And made me gaze with ravish'd eyes above — 
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Led me by primrose banks, by sunny streams, 
And taught me songs inspired, like angel-themes! 
Caught echoing from the woods of laughing May, 
When first the Sun outspreads their plumage 

Where Beauty's gentle spirit loved to roam, 
And made the bowers and mossy cares her home. 
Essence of bliss! — etherial I became, 
And lit my soul at thy renewing flame! 

A zealot thus of thee, O woundrous world! 
How could my fancy's flowing sails be furPd? 
How could I cease my homage at thy shrine, 
O glorious spirit! half involved with mine? 
Thy votary loved the more to gaze on thee 
Felt all unearth'd, dilated, changed, and free! 
Hong thy green meads I wander'd forth alone, 
Where thou the moss-rose had in beauty sown ; 
Its odorous breath infused a magic lure 
Into my soul, and made its passions pure! 
Purg'd me of care's dark thoughts that wound the 

mind, 
And made me weep in pity for the Blind ! 

I loved the peaceful Sabbath-day of rest, 
When all seems hush'd o'er Nature's tumid breast ; 
Who can the blessings of the Sabbath know, 
ShowerM on the varying grades of men below t 
For then the weary rest from their employ, 
And every faithful bosom bounds with joy; 
The merchant then uplocks his dazzling wares, 
And thus, in part, forgets his countless cares; 
The hireling handmaid, and the crowds oppress'd 
At man's ingenious commerce-wheels get dress'd; 
The very Brute creation, worn by toil, 
Sport loose a-fleld, and stretch their limbs awhile, 
And he who loved the sacred Truth made plain 
Has time to hear, and may not hear in vain! 
May see God's goodness in this day design'd 
For every thoughtful member of mankind; 
So may the blessed Sabbath ever smile 
On thee, my Country, and each distant Isle, 
Till all the heathen nations hail the day, 
And with true Christian knowledge kneel to 

pray— 
Till Atheists, Deists, and their thankless race 
Look up to Heaven, and beg redeeming grace, 
And thus no more the truth reveal'd deny — 
like Paine, they all must tremble ere they die! 

I climb'd the cloud-wreathed mountains of the 
North, 
And from their summits gazed in wonder forth; 



And as upon the loftiest peak I stood, 
Broke silence through the skyey solitude! 

Great God of Heaven, and earth, and sea, and air! 

Is that the world we dwell in, far below? 
Could any mortal deem it half so fair? 

Could any think it held a heart of woe ? 

Here would my soul in all its meekness bow 
On this gigantic shrine — this throne of God — 

Mantled with clouds, half kindled with the 
glow 
Of heaven, and gazing rapturously abroad, 
Behold a word of cliffs, where frail man never trod ! 

O, it is glory to behold the scene! — 

Far as the eye can gaze, earth gathers round: 
From this high peak, hills vainly intervene; 

Though, when below, these are the vista's 
bound. 

The mighty sea lies in a sleep profound, 
Encircling countless islands, which appear 

Like green spots on its bosom, and the sound 
Of soaring sea-birds greets the listening ear, 
As on they wheel in joy through azure atmos- 
phere! 



I stand in rapture on this towering i 

A being now, half of the earth and sky! 
Far, far above the wide and weltering deep, 
While all around, eternal mountains lie, 
Bearing their jagged pinnacles on high, 
While awful chasms, yawning far below, 
Prove the dread power of Him, whose watchful 
eye 
Scans the weak heart, and all its thoughts can 

know; 
Who decks the fields with flowers— therain-ckmds 
with bis bow ! 

Terrace on terrace towers supremely grand, 
In majesty upon the mountain's breast, 

Chisell'd in ponderous blocks by the great hand 
Of power omnipotent — who from their rest 
Calls forth the thunders in their war-clouds 
drest, 

Hurling their pointed javelins of fire 
Against each adamantine, granite crest — 

With vivid and invulnerable ire, 

Till deep ravines and rocks burst with their 
prowess dire! 

How imbecile Is man, contrasted now 
With the huge hills, hid in the midway air, 
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He seems an insect on the mountain's brow: 
Yet, when ambitious, what will he not dare ? 
Even acts which make the very angels stare ! 

Here should he often come to learn his power 
Is fragile, be he e'er so great and fair. 

A creature destined to exist an hour — 

Compared with these rude' rocks— a sickly, fad- 
ing flower! 

Oh, let me cast my marrelling eyes around ! 

Hush! — let no human being wander near, 
To mar reflection with an earthly sound : 

I feel a creature of another sphere, 

While lost in wonder 'mid the zephyrs here! , 
All is diminish'd when I gaze beneath, 

And like a map the landscape doth appear; 
Each moving thing seems even too small to 

breathe, 
And deer, like grasshoppers, spring o'er the dark- 
brown heath. 

Behold that vessel in the beauteous bay! 

She has diminish'd to a pigmy thing ; 
Though, when I saw her stately form to-day, 

She seem'd a floating palace for a king! 

And so she is, when she hath spread her wing 
To catch the viewless wind, a gallant bark, 

Which from the scorching Indies oft doth bring 
Her golden stores.— She is a modern ark, 
Which floats along in might, though elements roll 

dark! 
I must descend. — Man is a thing of earth, 

And this, if 'tis not heaven, is 'mid the sky ! 
Alas! how frail is our ignoble birth ! 

Felt truly now, when thus we soar so high! 

How oft vain creatures falsely prate and sigh, 
To see far worlds of bliss, while all around 

Such countless wonders at their footsteps lie, 
Of which they nothing know— such as astound 
The inward soul, like thee, Goatfell, with snow- 
wreaths crown'd. 

Nursed in reflection; ravish'd with the Light ! 
My thoughts oft wander'd back to brood on 

Night, 
Who from her confines sends her prowling throng ; 
The tawny lion shakes his body strong, 
Stretches his limbs, throws back his shaggy mane, 
And seeks carnivorous food, nor seeks in vain ! 
Each dreadful monster treads his sylvan path ; 
For darkness yields new madness to lus wrath, 
With savage glory gazing for their prey, 
A motley race that grumble at the day! 



The city, too, sends fprth her thieves to roam, 
Till sullen midnight sends each wanderer home; 
Then doth a change o'er nature's aspect spread, 
For half the world are brothers of the dead ! 

The soul of nature seems in endless sleep ! — 

The voice of commerce long hath died away. 
Nought but the lonely sentinels, who keep 

Their weary watch, speak of returning day. 

The moon has ceased to smile with mellow 
ray, 
And all looks dreamy, 'neath Night's sable pall; 

The very stream creeps o'er its bed of clay 
With whispering foot, and the deep bells recall 
Time with a solemn tone, for Night has muffled 
all! 

And all around, the city lies in gloom, 

In dull relief against the sunless sky ; 
Save where some distant faintly-lighted room, 

Tells where some weary invalid may sigh. 
Feebly the lamps their measured light supply, 

In rows perspective scattered far away, 
Arching the waters fairylike and high, 
Or rising into Heaven, with strange display, 
As if they journey'd there, to languish during 
day! 

How truly grand is Night! How calm the scene 
That day shall summon into life's turmoil ! 

O joyous Sleep! ye sweetly intervene, 
Between the sighs of wretchedness and toil. 

So sleeps the ocean, with unruffled smile ; 

Till tempests in their wrathfulness arise, 
And from its breast of secret gloom and guile 

Toss its dark billows upwards to the skies, 

Till torturing Nature, tired, again for slumber 
cries! 

Yet may there be, among the listless throng, 

Gay beings, whose carousals court the night; 
Smiling amid the gorgeous halls of song, 

While Pleasure warms the moments in their 
flight: 

Tis well they can protract such high delight; 
But if they feel not for the blind and poor! 

If; in their gaiety, they seek to slight 
The grey old man, that trembled at their door; 
They lack that love— that bliss, which wealth 
should well secure! 

O ! it is bliss to sleep, if it conceals 
A wretched state of ruin from the mind, 
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Which day and duty mournfully reveals — 

To such the sleep of Death were even kind, 
If souls were right, and friends not left behind! 

Now thousands are as kings, in soft repose, 
Whose pleasures soon must vanish on the wind, 
And rouse them to their wonted wrongs and woes, 
Which cause the thoughtful breast so many men- 
tal throes! 

But, hark! sweet music fells upon mine ear, 

Soft as the song of Angels ; fond and slow 
It drops like pardon from yon holy sphere, 

And makes the heart of feeling rise and glow. 

Now comes it louder with its mellow flow, 
And mote distinctly charms the ear of Night! 

"lis but the Waits that walk the streets below. 
And charm the hours of silence with delight — 
Their music meets my soul, and aids its thought- 
ful flight! 

As if upon some clouds they sat and sung, 

So comes the music, and so dies away; 
Even sweetly as King David gladly strung 

His royal lyre, to wake some eastern lay! 

But Twilight creeps around, in robes of grey — 
The fanes and domes rise dimly into sight. 

Already footsteps wend their toilsome way — 
The Sun shall soon show his majestic light — 
I must to rest awhile. Great City ! a good Night. 

My tireless study was the spacious sky, 
When all her silver lamps were hung on high; 
So when I saw that flaming traveller roll, 
Which Halley watch'd with philosophic soul; 
Could I behold Its strange, its true return, 
And not with instant inspiration burn? 
No! — as I gazed, my spirit, tuned to love, 
In Fancy hail'd the mystic star above ! 

Mysterious stranger, *mong the wondrous 
worlds 
That roll in boundless glory, through the depths 
Of space etherial! wherefore dost thou come, 
And what dost thou portend to fallen man? 
Com'st thou with War, or Pestilence, or Peace? 
Or comest thou with retrospective eye, 
To mourn the painful memory of the past ? 
Well may st thou shake thy shaggy locks of light, 
And dash thy dazzling rays in anguish round; 
For dread Ambition, with overwhelming power, 
Has trod the Earth, like lion bent on blood ! 
And empires have been crush'd and states laid 

tow, 
And vanquish'd cities hurl'd in ruins down! 



And change, too sad for mortal to rehearse, 
Has swept o'er all terrestrial things, since last 
Thou cross'd our world, in high and heavenly 
flight! 

Strange one ! thou seemest, in thy true return, 
Like Time made visible, to number down 
The threescore years and ten of man's brief life,. 
Even as the curious Aloe opes its breast 
An instant, when a century has fled, 
As if it felt the years fleet fast away, 
And sigh'd to think Eternity more near! 

Ah! where are all the hoary heads that mark'd 
Thy last bright journey through the spacious sky? 
And all the myriads of high-bounding youth? — 
Gone to the chambers of the sunless tomb! 
Gone, where no spirit e'er returns to tell 
The awful change; the apathy of Death! 
And none of all the millions that now view 
Thy mystic light, from our sea-girdled sphere, 
May hope to see thee come again in might, 
To thread thy pathway through the arching sky! 
For Death, who looks on all with equal eye — 
On peasant as on prince, will then have laid 
Each pulseless body in the peaceful grave ! 

From thine aerial path, illustrious Star ! 
What see thy meteor-eyes? what wonders strange? 
'Mong nameless constellations, and new worlds, 
That, never-ceasing, blaze in brilliance forth, 
Filling the realms of love with holy light, 
And studding the broad diadem of Heaven, 
With gems too dazzling for the eyes of man? 
Have these grown dimmer with the wear of Time, 
Like thine own mystic sel£ whose radiant locks 
Are shorn and fewer, than when first beheld 
Within thy fleet-wing'd chariot in the sky — 
When studious Halley traced thy strange career? 

Amid music of revolving spheres- 
While, like the lightning-shaft, thou rushest on, 
Through cloudless regions where the planets 

burn, 
And stars as countless as the ocean-sand 
Are strewn around thee— say what dost thou hear, 
In such elysian palaces of bliss ? — 
Is the great gush of Harmony subdued? 
Or do these full-orb'd globes, sick, like old age, 
Move with a feebler power? And hast thou had 
Gay converse with the Sun— our gorgeous king! 
King of our system— cheerer of our thoughts ! 
That on empurpled couch of clouds descends, 
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Ere, for a time, he leaves our drowsy sphere, 
Throwing his latest, laughing, golden wnile 
Upon the Alpine hills, and forest trees, 
That wave their houghs umbrageous in mid- 
air; 
While all above, the purple-border'd clouds, 
Sleep on the dreaming zephyrs of the West. 

If; from thy gravitation, thou hast mark'd 
His radiant face, say is his smile more dim — 
His looks less searching, since thou first beheld 
His regal form? for these are secret things, 
Which fond imaginations long to learn, 
And, from the knowledge, draw celestial truth ! 

There was a time when Superstition reign'd — 
When hearts, imbued with ignorance and fear, 
Shrunk from thee, as the awful foe of man, 
And in their selfish horror prayed to thee, 
To wander back into the boundless sky, 
As if thou hadst the prowess to destroy 
The teeming Earth, and by almighty fiat- 
Like Demon fraught with fury and revenge, 
Or desolating Angel, big with blood, 
Or flambeau destined to consume our World, 
Put a full period to the pulse of Time ! 

Since then, the pure divinity of Truth — 
Electric in its power, has lit the soul, 
And science, pregnant with its new-born light, 
Has burst the bands which bound Earth's infant 

dreams — 
Each frail chimera of the mind away, 
And Han, in moral wisdom has declared — 
Declared aloud, where'er the Truth is known, 
That God is greater than his greatest work! 

Ot when the entrancing annular eclipse 
Came o'er the dazzling face of the great Sun ! 
When the pale moon became an ebon globe, 
And proved herself a world to marvelling man, 
I stood upon a grass-green mound that rose 
High o'er the mighty city.— All below 
Lay bathed in sunshine, and the stately spires 
Rose like great guardian spirits of the plain; 
Throwing their dreamy shadows far along, 
O'er lofty structures, heirs of bygone time I — 
While all around, the dusky hills drew near, 
Whose deep foundations parted the bright waves; 
So that the spreading scene, when gazed upon, 
Seem'd like some princely Panorama, hung 
From the etherial firmament, with all 
Its lights and shadows, obelisks and towers. 



Bound me there lay of Earth's inhabitants 
A countless concourse, scattered o'er the height, 
Among the tender grass, or walking forth 
In secret converse, gazing oft to Heaven, 
As if some strange phenomenon was there — 
Portentous to the fate of other worlds, 
But not destructive in its power to man. 

So, when the damask drapery of Heaven — 
The high-wrought tapestry that veils the Sun 
Within the radiant space 'twixt it and God ! 
Burst into shreds, in pale and ambient form ; 
Bright beam'd the matchless sun of glory through 
As his imperial majesty rode on, 
In chariot, kindled with empyreal light ; 
Smiling upon the pale-face of his queen, 
In all the warmth of beauty and new love ; 
As if that day, he fix'd at last to wed 
His waning virgin, long of waiting sick ; 
And, lo t electric thoughts impassioned man; 
As with expectant eyes of hope and doubt, 
All gazed above upon the opening sky. 

Hence, faithless Doubt; child of the sceptic 
mind! 
Gaze faithfully on Heaven. Lo! what dark globe 
Steals on the dazzling footsteps of the Sun ? — 
As though 'twould blot bis golden glory out! 
Nearer and nearer to his centre wheeling, 
While twilight darkness creeps across the earth. 

Behold it now all wondrous and sublime! 
As man, in majesty of mind, foretold — 
Skill'd in the science of the wondrous spheres. 
It is the moon opaque, superbly clothed, 
To meet her dazzling bridegroom at his throne— 
Whose light unfading, binds her sallow form, 
Like crown of sparkling diamonds, wrapt around 
The sable brow of Ethiopian Queen! 

Now as she revels in his glowing arms, 
She drinks his warmest smiles — so that his rays 
Find no outgoing, she contains them all, 
And with a smile reciprocal sends back 
His burning love, refracted from her breast; 
And dancing in the annulus of bliss, 
Allows to man no ray; her form conceals 
His sparkling face, and claims him for a time! 

Behold the adoring eyes! Hear the glad 
tongues 
Of thousands, gazing on the marvellous sight 
Millions of earth's fair people, scattered o'er 
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The rast dominion of our hemisphere, 
Are bright and glad as these ; gazing in joy, 
With souls inspired by rapture, into Heaven, 
As if, for once, they saw the golden gates 
Of its great altar open'd to their eyes ! 

It is a sight that with its beauty wakes 
The unpoetic, unproductive soul, 
To life and love, and dignity of thought, 
And stirs its drowsy energies awhile^— 
Ay! even the cool and care-worn stoic feels 
His latent powers rekindle in his breast, 
As he is summon'd to the works of God ! 
And marvels at the coldness of his heart. 

Where is the sceptic now? Let him erect 
His thankless face to Heaven, and in his breast 
Freed of its sinful doubts and blasphemies, 
Declare their reigns a God most infinite; 
Who rules the myriad worlds that roll in light 
Through the wide bosom of transparent space, 
In harmony divine, that cannot err ! 

Tis thus, there is a Bible open'd wide ; 
Sublime in every tongue — to every eye 
Simple in this, that God is all in all ! 
Drain, then, by every glance, what mortal tongue 
In all the years of its short utterance, 
And deepest pathos, has no power to speak t 
For that great concave— this revolving earth — 
The imprison'd sea — the impassion'd heart of 

man — 
And all the wondrous workings of the sky, 
One tithe of which, man in his wisest state 
Shall never, never in the flesh explore ! 
Are all the creatures of eternal God 
Made by the hand that form'd thee, too, O man ! 
Then, who can view them, and not worship him? 
The first— the last— the Being of all time ! 

Thus Nature claim'd me, chain'd my marvelling 
eyes 
To her fresh flowers, her murmuring rills, her 

skies, 
Her mossy dells, her glades, her soaring throng, 
Which charm'd my ears with their untutorM 

song! 
Her haunted halls among the sacred caves; 
Her rural shades, where soft the zephyr strays, 
And 'mid the osiers yields a plaintive sigh! — 
Or sings aeolian music to the sky!— 
Where round fair cowslip-beds the solar rays 
Through loop-holes laughing lie in golden blaze, 



While amorous bees the sweet-lip'd flowerets spy, 
Close their gay wings, and in their bosoms lie ! | 

Where the fierce torrent dashes down in foam j 
O'er granite cliffs, I often loved to roam ; I 

Watch'd its ungovern'd breast, and gazed below, 
To where it boil'd and weiter'd, as in woe ! — 
Heard its loud voice, unpausing Time, like thee, 
As on it rush'd in madness to the sea — 
Thought on the thunder echoing up to Heaven, 
Which dread Niagara since the first has given! 

And I have wanderM to behold the sea 
So vastly deep, and spreading far and free ; 

While, in a brief soliloquy, my soul 

With innate power was ready to extol. 
Sublime reposing Sea, whereon the Sun 

Lets fall his ever-bright, refracting rays — 
Now look'st thou gay as some fair jewell'd one, 

While her adorer makes her blush with praise! 

Ah! who could think, whilst they in transport 
gaze 
On thy hush'd bosom, where no throb is seen 

To swell its motion, that within thee plays 
Each form athletic, and each monster mean, 
Raving and rolling thy deep rocks between, 

And with outrageous force dash even now 
Within thy cavern'd breast, like famine lean; 

Waging wild havoc with unshrinking brow? 
Te mighty monsters, roaming ever free — 
Raise not one ripple on this golden Sea! 

With these high glories firing my young breast, 
Quite over-charm'd I sunk to balmy rest; 
But secret sorrows wait on human hearts, 
And troubles, all unseen, deal out their darts 
While the glad soul on wingM bliss is borne 
Above this frigid world's ungenerous scorn! 
We, unprophetic beings! know no more 
Than what is spread our transient gaze before; 
Like summer's tender flowers — a moment gay — 
If Boreas breathes upon them, where are they ? 
Or like soft letters traced upon the shore, 
Which the next tide rubs out for evermore ; 
So are our joys at once reduced to pain, 
And as our hopes rise high — they sink again ! 

So, waking from a dream, I gazed around, 
And felt mine eye-balls seaTd in gloom profound. 
It cannot be, I cried, that ebon night 
Has with his sable fingers quench'd their light! 
Tet did I lift mine eye-lid a all in vain i 
No light swept through their portala to the brain, 
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Though well I knew it was the glorious morn; 
I heard the blackbird whistle on the thorn, 
And all the vocal throng ascend in air, 
To poor at Heaven's gates their matin prayer! 
I heard the woodman in the echoing glade, 
And longM to walk each sweet piazza-shade, 
Which the great Artist rear'd in midway air, 
Like vast cathedrals, twining fresh and fair! — 
Soft whispering echoes stole upon mine ear, 
That said — the Sun illumed our daedal sphere; 
Tet in my lone apartment, though 'twas morn — 
Silence and darkness sat in hideous scorn; 
Held out their cheerless sceptres o'er my soul — 
Banish'd my hopes, and proved their dread con- 
trol! 

Oh, is it so? my God ! I wept and cried— 
And am I thus thy living light denied? — 
Oh, is it so? I tried mine eyes again— 
My swelling bosom, bursting with its pain — 
Oh ! why was I a moment blest with sight, 
My soul exclaim'd, to lose thy charms — O light? 
My strength was spent — my spirit on the 

wing— 
My heart dissolvM, touch'd by the fiery sting 
Of anguish — my desponding bosom sprung 
Its silver cords, and language fled my tongue. 
I swoon'd upon my couch, oppress'd, and lay 
Lost in oblivion's arms, like lifeless clay. 

If sightless eyes transcend in darkness, night ; 
Twas only now I knew their ravish'd light. — 
A stygian gloom eclips'd my senses now ; 
I felt it lying heavy on my brow, 
And dreadful demons crowded on my brain, 
As if they long*d to burst life's fragile chain! 
All was a blank — all Nature seem'd rubb'd out, 
And my identity robed deep in doubt; 
My youthful walks, ah! they were all forgot; 
My friends, my flowers, my all, I knew them 

not. — 
All sights that lately met my busy eyes, 
In lowly earth and also in the skies, 
Appear'd a mere fantasia of the brain, 
And yet their memory deepen'd much my pain. 
Light had erased those blessings from my mind, 
That charm'd, when I knew only to be blind; 
When pleased to hear what others would relate, 
I nothing envied their superior state; 



But now — ah, now! what angel- voice will charm ! 

What sympathizing soul know all I know ? 
What high-born joys shall make this bosom warm, 

Or sage prescribe a balsam for my woe ! 

Ah ! ye are happier far, who, blind from birth, 
Ne'er oped your eyes to view the teeming Earth ; 
To mark the boundless splendour of the sky, 
Or read the glance of love in woman's eye — 
To see the great phenomena of all 
The light and life of this terraqueous ball ; 
To see the solemn spot you soon must fill, 
When the pulsation of the heart is still — 
Where those, whose silvery accents met the ear 
Lie mouldering in that shady vale of tear. — 
To see all sights— the sunless life resume, 
Alas, how shall I name the direful gloom — 
Thicker, than darkest shadow round the tomb ! 

So now farewell to day— to all I love — 
To all that smiles around me and above. — 
My heart melts in my bosom as I speak, 
And rolls in fiery tear-drops o'er my cheek. — 
The curtain, which I gazed in gladness through, 
Ull soul-enamour'd of the dazzling view, 
Is now for ever drawn across mine eyes, 
And where are ye, green earth and glorious skies ! 
And where each cherish'd friend, each fragrant 

flower ; 
Each spot that chain'd my soul with syren power, 
Each upland free, each mountain towering high, 
That like the heavenly ladder reach'd the sky ! 
And where the boundless ocean dicing clear, 
While one embrace enfolds our hemisphere ? 
Whose billows load the clouds ; and also where 
Are ye, each lovely traveller of the air t 
And where each bush that trembles in the gale, 
And morning's dew-drops spangling all the vale — 
Bright necter for the Sun to empty up 
With glowing lips, from every vernal cup — 
Where are the countless creatures of delight, 
Who never fail'd to charm my marvelling sight, 
But fann'd my grateful fervour to a flame 
Of holy love ?— All perish'd as they came ! 
Wrapt up in denser gloom— torn from mine eyes, 
As if no more on earth, or in the skies! 

So now farewell to Day— to holy Light ! 
And welcome Darkness in the robes of Night 
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NOTES TO PART FIRST. 



Page 116. 

" God said— ' Let there be Light," and forth it shone." 

"Let there be Light !" This sublime passage being 
quoted from the Mosaic description of the Creation, 
it is quite unnecessary to assail the judgment of any 
intellectual being, belonging to a civilised country, 
with any comment, further than drawing their es- 
pecial attention to its divine beauty, and particu- 
larly to this portion, which calls so powerfully into 
existence the inestimable blessing of Light, the 
charm of which is less known to those who possess 
it, than the absence of it is painfully felt by those 
for ever shut out from its glory.— This passage has 
alwajB been viewed as one of great beauty, and has 
also been long and eloquently known through the 
transcendant musical composition of the inspired 
Haydn—" Darkness was upon the face of the deep, and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, 
and God said, ' Let there be Light!— and there was 
Light.'" 



Page 117. 

*' How radiant was the youthful sun-beam then, 
Tho yet unsmiled on by the eyes of men." 

I may here remark that Light was the first act 
of God, when he premeditated the order of the 
Creation ; another proof of its unspeakable value. 
But this light is not then said to consist of sun, 
moon, and stars; we find it does not assume 
that order until the fourth day : however, it was 
created, and the different orbs appointed their 
proper stations, previous to the formation of man. 
These remarks, of course, have no reference to any 
speculative theory given by Geologists— a modern 
[ now becoming so very popular. 



Page 117. 

1 ' Found the blanch 'd eye-ball, and m dire despair, 
Took up his sad, unchangeable abode!" 

At the fifth meeting of the " Indigent Blind visit- 
ing Society/' heldinExeter Hall, London, May, 1889, 
the noble chairman, The Bight Honourable Lord 
Ashley, said— " Of all the privations to which man 
was subjected, he knew of none so dreadful as the 
privation of sight, exoept, perhaps, that of alienated 
understanding. It was therefore their duty to do 
all that could alleviate this most dreadful suffering, 
to which so many of our fellow-creatures were sub- 
jected." 



Page 117. 

" Celestial music ! essence of the spheres ! 
DistUTdJrom Heaven to ravish mortal ears" 

What passions cannot music produce! It softens 
to love, it excites to battle ! 

"The man that hath not moatc In his soul 
And la not moved with concord of tweet sound* 
la fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 
The motions of his spirit are doll as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus:— 
Let no such man be trotted." 



The notion and understanding which the Blind 
have of music is far more acute than ours ; and I 
have seen the wonderful Paganini and other great 
performers on the violin, actually close their eyes 
when they were playing the pathetic or piano part 
of a piece, that the whole soul might be engaged in 
the effort. The same thing may be often observed 
in great vocalists. 
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Page 118, 

" But found his soul too bright, and dashed thy sceptre 
by!" 

"Milton's intense application to study had 
brought on an affection of the eyes, which at last 
ended in total blindness. His intellectual powers, 
however, suffered no eclipse, as he afterwards 
pursued both his official and poetical occupations.*' 
—Dr. Aikin's Preface to the British Poets. 



Page 118. 

" And young and princely hearts have joined the throng, 
Who all the anguish which thou carist bestow — 
Too painfully— too exquisitely know V* 

Prince George, of Cambridge, son of Ernest First, 
King of Hanover* and heir hereditary to that throne, 
has long been blind, and has suffered many severe 
operations, which, however, have only been partial 
in their success. The late Duke of Sussex also suf- 
fered much, but after undergoing an operation was 
considerably relieved. 



Pagelia 

" Great Saul, our Saviour's persecuting Joe I 
When warrid by Heaven, his Roman soul did melt, 
Knew thee a partial curse, and thy keen arrows felt,'* 

" As Saul journeyed, he approached Damascus, 
and suddenly there shone round him a light from 
Heaven : And he fell to the earth and heard a voice 
saying unto him—Saul, Saul, why perseoutest thou 
me? And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the 
Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest! And 
the men which journeyed with him stood speechless, 
hearing a noise, but seeing no man. And Saul arose 
from the earth, and they led him by the hand into 
Damascus, and he was there three days without 
sight, and neither did not eat nor drink,"— Acts, 
chap. ix. 

Page 118. 

" Such pity show'd our Saviour for the Blind, 
That while the Jews— fired with one base intent, 
With jealousy and murder in their mind- 
Pursued him from the temple; as he went, 
A blind man stood " &c. 

" And as Jesus passed, he saw a man, who was 
blind from his birth, and he spat on the ground and 



made clay of the spittal, and he anointed the eyes 
of the blind man with the clay, and said, Go wash 
in the pool of Sent. He went his way, therefore, 
and came seeing."— St John, chap. ix. 



Page 118. 

" Great Samson, when in bonds, seem'd so severe, 
The Philistines crouch d 'neath his piercing gate. 
Thus trembling at his looks with palsied fear : 
They might have put a period to his days ; 
But rather chose to quench his eyes* dread rays .'" 

The same glance which made the Philistines 
shrink with dread from the eyes of Samson, his 
looks being so terrible, has also produced timidity 
in the most ferocious of the brute creation. The 
lion, though king of the forest, has often crouched 
from the eye of man, and amongst all the tamers of 
savage animals, there is more power exerted over 
these by the eye than by the rod. Did it suit my 
purpose to be more lengthy, I could relate many 
anecdotes of travellers through India, who have 
beaten the royal lion on his own ground. By this 
the dignity of the eye is not only maintained, but 
also that man is still lord of the creation. 



Page 119. 

11 So sad is darkness, so allied to crime, 

That when our Lord died on the direful tree— 
The quenchless Sun was shadowed for a time— 
A veil drawn o'er his dread supremacy !" 

" It was about the sixth hour, and there was 
darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 
The Sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
was rent in the midst And when the centurion 
saw what was done, he glorified God, and said, This 
was surely a righteous man. And the people that 
came together smote their breasts and returned." 
— Luke T*iii t 

Page 119. 

" So in the BastUe long confinement made 
The eye of light accustomed to the shade." 

Nature has made ample provision against the 
sudden influx of too great a quantity of light into 
the eye, by adapting to that organ a delicate photo- 
meter—the iris, which, by contracting or dilating 
the pupil, can regulate the quantity of light, accord- 
ing to the necessities of vision. A very feeble light 
is sufficient for the discernment of objects. Al- 
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though the iris can moderate the quantity of light, it 
has leas influence on its intensity. Every one must 
hare experienced the painful impressions produced 
by the danling reflection of the Sun's rays from 
snow, or from the combustion of metals in oxygen- 
gas. The effect of a vivid flash of lightning upon 
the eyes is also sometimes sufficient to affect the 
brain through the medium of the nerve of vision. 
Where the retina has been long insensible to the 
action of a bright light, it is known to have lost its 
function by sudden exposure to the brilliancy of 
noon-day. During the first French revolution, the 
Bastile, or State Prison, in which the victims of 
despotic power or political intrigue had been im- 
mured for a long lapse of years, was razed to the 
ground by the infuriated populace, and the wretched 
captives, when dragged from the obscurity of their 
dungeons into the light of day, are said to have lost 
their sight. 

Page 119. 

" Even battle* have been fought for Christian love, 
When the dark eye refuted the beams above" 

Ziaka, the Bohemian leader of the Hussites, who 
was never defeated, even after he lost both his eyes, 
being enthusiastically followed by 150,000 men, de- 
feated the Emperor Sigismond, under the walls of 
Prague, in the cause of the reformed religion. 



Page 119. 

" The life of Jesus also raised to show, 
What sufferings he experienced here below !" 

The system of teaching the blind to read was for 
a long time by the aid of knotted cord, variously 
done to give the letters of the alphabet, and it was 
quite astonishing to see how exactly and expertly 
they could repeat their lessons by this mode ; but 
now the system is much improved through the me- 
dium of an embossed book, or a book printed with 
large types and without ink, bo as to raise the let- 
ters, being only stamped on one side of the leaf, 
and in passing the finger along these letters the 
blind scholar can read very fluently. The New 
Testament has lately been done in this excellent 
style. There is no expense spared in the Glasgow 
Blind Asylum that is of certain good for the minds 
of this unfortunate class of beings ; and there cannot 
be too much praise bestowed on the philanthropic 
and indefatigable late John Alston, Esq., who accom- 
plished this work of the Scriptures, whose whole life 
has been most zealously devoted to the interests of 
this heavenly institution. An improvement has 



since been made on this invention, by Mr. Gall, of 
Edinburgh. 

The Society of Arts forwarded one of their prizes, 
in the shape of a beautiful epergne, to Mr. Alston, 
for his meritorious and incessant exertions in behalf 
of the blind. On one side is the Society's medal, 
beautifully executed in bold relief :— on the second 
and third sides, within laurel leaves, is the following 
inscription :— 

" To John Alston, Esq. of Rosemount, Honourable Member 
of the Society of Arts, and Honorary Treasurer to the Asylum 
for the Blind at Glasgow, awarded 26th Doc, 1888, for his 
Fables, with Wood-cut Illustrations, and bis Musical Cate- 
chism, with Tunes for the use of the Blind, printed In relief; 
and exhibited to the Society on the 16th and 80th May, 1888 ; 
and generally for his zealous, energetic,, and benevolent exer- 
tions for the Education of the Blind." 

Touch is so nice, that bankers' clerks, by long 
practice, know a forged note, by the feeling, even 
while running hurriedly over others ; no sense being 
capable of higher improvement. Touch is most fre- 
quently a substitute for sight, and all its notions 
may be comprehended in extension and resistance. 
It is diffused over the whole nervous system. 

An Edinburgh boy learned the alphabet by trac- 
ing the letters on milestones, while walking along 
the roads— and could latterly cut them out with his 
own hands. 

Professor Sanderson, of Cambridge, was blind 
from birth, and yet filled the Chair of Mathematics 
in one of the colleges, to the wonder and satisfac- 
tion of all men who knew him. I am indebted for 
this anecdote to the conversation of my friend, 
Thomas Camphell, Esq., LL.D., author of " The 
Pleasures of Hope," &c. 



Page 119. 

" Think on the love which fired a Howard's soul ! 
Who ranged through earth* s dark confines to condole, 
And ease the links that fettered men of sin 
To cells unwholesome and unsunn'd within." 

" This extraordinary man had the fortune to be 
honoured, whilst living, in the manner which his 
virtues deserved. He received the thanks of both 
Houses of the British and Irish Parliaments for his 
eminent services rendered to his country and to 
mankind. Our national prisons and hospitals, im- 
proved upon the suggestions of his wisdom, bear 
testimony to the solidity of his judgment, and to 
every estimation in which he was held. In every 
part of the civilized world which he traversed, to 
reduce the sum of human misery— from the throne 
to the dungeon, his name was mentioned with re- 
spect, gratitude, and admiration. His modesty 
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alone defeated various efforts thai were made dur- 
ing his life, to erect this statue, which the public has 
now consecrated to his memory. He was born at 
Hackney, in the county of Middlesex, September 11, 
1726. The early part of his life he spent in retire- 
ment, residing principally on his paternal estate, at 
Codrington, near Bedford, for which county he 
served the office of Sheriff in the year 1778. He 
expired at Cherson, in Russian Tartary, on the 20th 
January, 1790, a victim to the perilous and benevo- 
lent attempt to ascertain the cause of, and find an 
efficacious remedy for, the plague. He trod an open 
but unfrequented path to immortality in the ardent 
and unintermitted exercise of Christian charity. 
May this tribute to his fame excite an emulation of 
his truly glorious achievements." — Inscription on 
his Monument. 

Page 119. 

" Can great St. PauVs a nobler lesson show t 
Here while you read you alto love to bow .'" 

This magnificent building was commenced in 
1676, and was finished in 1710 by the son 'of Sir 
Christopher Wren the architect. This edifice cost 
£786,752 2b. 3d., besides for stone and iron inolo- 
sures, &c., £11,202 Ob. 6d. The whispering gallery 
is 280 steps high ; golden gallery 684, and the ball 
616. The bell weighs 11,474 lbs., tongue 180 lbs. 
Diameter of bell 10 feet. Circumference of clock 
face 67 feet The floor is diamonded with marble, 
and the whole place decorated with superb monu- 
ments, among which stands Howard's, holding a 
prison key. Dimensions of St. Paul's from East to 
West 600 feet, from North to South 223 feet The 
extent of ground on which it stands is two acres, 
sixteen perches ; height, 404 feet 



Page 120. 

" These make death terrible ! the poor— 
The very wretch, who day by day 
Solicits alms from door to door. 
Feels death more kind than they /" 

It is death alone that can make man suddenly 
know himself. He tells the proud and insolent that 
they are but subjects. He proves the rich man a 
beggar— a naked beggar! O eloquent just *nd 
mighty Death! thou hast persuaded those whom 
none could advise; whom the world have flattered, 
thou hast cast out and despised, and hast drawn 
together all the greatness, pride, cruelty, and ambi- 
tion of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words — Hicjacet. — Ralbigh. 



When King Charles L was about to be beheaded, 
he said most tranquilly, " I go from an earthly to 
an incorruptible crown, where there can be no more 
trouble." 



Page 121. 

" Yes ! our land proclaims. 
In her enormous dwellings for the poor. 
That there are hearts whose kindness doth 



The Asylum for the Indigent Blind, in London, is 
for the object of instructing them in useful and re- 
ligious knowledge, and also of preparing them for 
a trade that may afterwards support them; and 
those discharged after this system of tuition, can 
now, according to their various abilities, earn weekly 
from six to twenty -eight shillings. Both sexes are 
admitted. None are received under 10 years, nor 
those whose age exceeds 26 ; so we stall have many 
needful Blind, who cannot avail themselves of this 
most praiseworthy Institution. 

The pupils may be seen at work between the 
hours of ten and twelve in the forenoon, and two 
and five in the afternoon, on every day, Saturday 
and Sunday excepted. 

This most extensive and benevolent institution is 
chiefly upheld by annual subscribers and members, 
together with munificent donations and bequests, 
frequently made by good and generous persons, 
many of whom are so sincerely modest as to conceal 
their names from such donations. Every comfort 
that attention and taste can suggest is paid this 
unfortunate class of beings by those entrusted with 
their daily management 

In going through this great Asylum, one is much 
struck with the different groups of the Blind, whose 
occupation leads them together in industry and con- 
versation. In some faces there is an appearance of 
gaiety and pleasure which almost deceives — while 
in others there is a dull, stupid, and idiotic melan- 
choly that moves one to pity, and while looking on 
such you are inclined to think that the privation of 
sight is their only thought perhaps also heightened 
when they hear the voices of strangers near them. 

The females (who occupy apartments for their 
own sex) impress upon the mind, from the nature 
of their dress, cleanness, white cape, &c., that idea 
which a dream of resurrected beings would be apt to 
produce on the fancy ; there is that spirit-like calm- 
ness, that steadiness of position, that unobserving 
countenance which seems to have no connexion with 
any thing terrestrial, but simply claims analogy 
with each other, or an appearance that they are 
under some superior control of which they have no 
distinct conception. 
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The men are rather different in aspect, their oc- 
cupations being of a more masculine nature : still a 
similarity of joy and Borrow also pervades their 
faces. There appears no slothfulness among them, 
however ; certain over-work being paid them, which 
is sufficient to spur them on to industry ; and it is 
quite astonishing to see with what correctness they 
all follow their different trades— which they are 
afterwards allowed to prosecute at home, for their 
own entire advantage, and many of them are by this 
means able to support their parents. 

Every thing is most admirably conducted ; and 
all comforts provided which can alleviate their help- 
lessness. Having visited this institution along with 
my highly esteemed friend, Thomas Godden Little* 
wood, Esq., Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, every attention 
was paid us by Mrs. Cox, matron, a lady of great 
intelligence, and also by Mr. Sharp, the talented 
manager. 

Page 121. 

14 A people almost destitute of hope /" 

Monsieur Thierry, the celebrated historian of the 
" Norman Conquest," having almost reduced him- 
self, like Milton, to blindness, from his close and 
unremitting study of ancient MSS., was recom- 
mended to make a tour of the south of France, hav- 
ing then, as he expresses himself. " just enough of 
vision left to pursue his journey." He adds, " in 
the presence of ruins of ancient architecture I know 
not what internal sense came to the assistance of 
my eyes, for though at any other time I could not 
read a MSS. or inscription, I could now recognize the 
dates and determine the style of the architecture. 
Animated by what I should willingly call the pas- 
sion for history, I was thus enabled to see farther 
and more distinctly. None of the principal lines, 
no characteristic feature escaped me, and the cor- 
rectness of my coup oTceil, so uncertain in other cir- 
cumstances, was a cause of surprise to those who 
accompanied me." Being now in total blindness, 
he thus expresses himself:—" Although now blind, 
and suffering, and without Hops, I can render this 
testimony, which on my part cannot be suspected. 
There is in the world something which is far above 
material enjoyment, something superior to fortune, 
and even to health itself— it is devotion to science." 
—Vide Preface to "Dix Ans d'Etudes Histo- 
riques." 

Page 128. 

" Greenwich, the gorgeous palace of the deep I 
Where wave-worn teamen from the tempest step." 

This gorgeous hospital for warriors of the waves, 



is distant five miles from London Bridge, and was 
founded in the year 1694, by King William HL and 
Queen Mary his consort It is elevated on a ter- 
race 865 feet in length, towards the river Thames, 
and consists of distinct piles of buildings — King 
Charles' and Queen Anne's — King William's, Queen 
Mary's, and the Asylum, or Royal Hospital Schools, 
forms now a grand square, which is 278 feet wide. 
It has two splendid colonnades and towers, one on 
each side of the square, 116 feet asunder, which 
are composed of upwards of 800 duplicated doric 
columns, with pilasters of Portland stone, 25 feet 
high, and an entablature and balustrade, each of 
these 840 feet long, having a return pavilion at the 
end 70 feet long. 400 boys, the sons of officers, sea- 
men, and marines, in the King's service, and sons 
of officers, seamen, and merchant sea-service, re- 
ceive an excellent education in Navigation and 
Astronomy. 400 boys and 200 girls are also in- 
structed, besides the fluctuating numbers of the 
mutilated and amusing veteran seamen, of whom 
the world know so many curious anecdotes. There 
is a spacious hall of magnificent paintings, which is 
termed the " Painted Hall," consisting of naval 
engagements, sea-pieces, portraits, and landscapes, 
and in other parts there are many relics' of war; 
statues of great admirals, and a wax figure of Nel- 
son, in the very dress in which he lost his life at 
Trafalgar Bay. 

The ceiling of " The Painted Hall" took many 
years' constant labour, and represents, amongst 
its thousand curiosities, the twelve signs of the 
zodaic, the fruits and flowers of every season, Apollo 
in his golden chariot, the elements, the passions, the 
heathen deities, the four quarters of the globe, &c. 
&c. This hall was painted under the superintend- 
ence of Sir James Thornhill, begun in the year 1708. 

A commodious and classic chapel is also attached 
to the buildings, besides countless curiosities too 
numerous and historical for my present purpose. 



Page 128. 

" Above all human dwelling* earth hoe known /" 

All modern geographers agree that Rome, " the 
Eternal City," {to misnamed, however !) never could 
be compared in its dimensions and population to 
the incredible and almost boundless site of London, 
but has been swollen into its awful glory by the 
mist of ages. As Thomas Campbell says— but not 
speaking of Rome— **'Tis Distance; lends en- 
chantment to tbk view !" If it is said that her 
many monuments, theatres, circuses, &c. Ac. prove 
the contrary, let it be remembered that it was the 
seat of pleasure, and of the arts and sciences, but 
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not of oommerce; and having so long been made the 
text-book of the boaster, has rather increased than 
diminished, though one of these gentlemen lately 
told the truth concerning the City in a most ludi- 
crous, graphic, but perfectly sincere manner,— " He 
thought its public buildings were m very bad repair V* 

The Tower is situated on the east side of the City, 
about half a mile from London Bridge. This im- 
pressiTe edifice is said to have been built by Julius 
Caesar, though doubtless a part of it was first 
erected by William the Conqueror in 1078. It is 
surrounded with walls, and a broad, deep moat, in 
some places 120 feet deep. The entrances are 
therefore by draw bridges. The White Tower is 
the only original part. In one spacious room in the 
" Horse Armoury " are arranged, in regular chrono- 
logical order, twenty-two equestrian figures of the 
KingB of England, with the identical dresses which 
they wore while liring. 

The devices in which the millions of arms are ar- 
ranged in other great halls, beggar all brief descrip- 
tion. The whole walls are emblasoned with artful 
figures, represented by the skilful arrangement of 
bayonets, swords, ram-rods, battle-axes, &c. &c, 
while the horrid display, in other places, of the 
rusty and unending machines of murder, make the 
observer tremble. The Regalia is very fine, and 
one is impressed with a sort of inspiration while 
treading the courts of this imperial prison. 



Page 123. 

" Pass Chelsea* s home of war-worn men who soar 
On fancy* s wing, and fight their battles o*erl *\ 

This beautiful Hospital for the worn-out soldier, 
lies by the Thames at the west end of London, and 
has many fine squares, gardens, and walks smiling 
before and around it. It is really delightful to visit 
these Institutions of our country, where so much 
comfort, cleanliness, and order are maintained, and 
which are also more places of justice to the veteran, 
than of charity. Begun by Charles EL 



Page 128. 

* Which Turners powers can genuinely portray.*' 

The great Turner, who, amongst his countless 
landscapes, has given the finest illustrations of this 
sweet scenery— whose pencil is always dipt in the 
phial of sublimity, and whose genius (like that of 
Rubens*) is only equalled by his industry. 



Page 121 

u And here Gray 
Poured forth the spirit of his rural lay T' 

It was in the churchyard of Stoke-Pogis, where 
Gray composed his famous " Elegy " for which he 
has gained the applause of the world, and he now 
lies buried in the same spot where he so purely, 
dispassionately, and philosophically sung of those 
who had gone before him. The verse beginning— 

"One mora we mtss'd him on the accustom'd huV 

with the remainder of the Knee, are now sadly en- 
graven on his own funeral pile. 



, Pagel24. 

" Here Peps, the moral poet of his age! 
Penned to the world his philosophic page.** 

Pope's villa, at Twickenham, of which so much 
has been said and written, is really a princely man- 
sion. Its situation is three miles above Richmond, 
or about fifteen miles from the centre of London— 
and the little town of Twickenham, with the vary- 
ing scenery around, is truly charming to the eye of 
the visitor. The Thames rolls closely by the back 
of the villa. He is interred near this spot, over 
which there is an elegant monument to his learning 
and genius. His " grotto " is of the most charm- 
ing order; and many green spots are pointed out 
where he penned his sweetest poems. It is needless 
now to say that Pope appears the most musical poet 
that has ever written; his notion of numbers, his 
idea of euphony, and his truly refined taste, go far 
beyond the powers of any enconium Many will 
remember this calm, but beautifully oorrect pas- 
sage, which is but one among his thousands ! 

" All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee— 
AH Chance— Direction which thou canst not seel 
AH Discord—Harmony not^tmderstood— 
An partial Evil— uniTersal Good.— 
In spite of Pride, in erring Reason's snttet 
One troth is dear, whatever Is, is Right! - 



Page 121 

" Here Thomson tuned his Seasons.** 

James Thomson, the elegant poet of the " Sea- 
sons"— whose relics lie in Richmond church, by the 
winding Thames, and to whom a monument was 
erected in Westminster Abbey in the year 1762, 
from the profits arising from an edition of his own 
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works. He spent many blissful days at Richmond ; 
and, in honour to his genius, a board is attached to 
a lofty tree on Richmond Hill, with the following 
pretty passage quoted from his works:— 

*' Thy liTing landscape spreads beneath my feet- 
Calm as the sleep of infancy, the song 
Of Nature's vocalists. The blossom'd shrubs, 
The velvet verdure, the o'ershading trees, 
The cattle wading in the stream below. 
And mlrror'd on its surface the deep giow 
Of sunset The white smoke of yonder church— 
Half hid in the green foliage of the grove ; 
These are thy charms, fair Richmond, even these ; 
The River, wafting many a graceful bark, 
Glides gently onward, like a lovely dream, 
Making the scene a Paradise!" 



Page 121 

" Methought I saw the morning— Oh, 'twas gay /" 

" In dreams, the influence of the senses are but 
partially suspended. Fancy is a peculiar attribute, 
to call up like resemblances. Demosthenes and 
Cicero, in their Orations, gave much beautiful and 
true imagery, which not only illustrated but em- 
bellished and heightened their effect. A man with 
a poetic fancy, and one without it, would give very 
different descriptions to a portion of history. Fancy 
always adds a grandeur, while the absence of that 
quality renders the matter-of-fact writer uninterest- 
ing and insipid. The blind are generally imagina- 
tive ; what they hear and feel makes them peculiarly 
so. Somnambulism and magnetism seem to be 
states between sleeping and waking."— Dr. Bu- 
chanan, Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, Glasgow 
College. 



Page 126. 
" For angel-memory gave each brilliant theme /" 

There is nothing more easily injured than me- 
mory. Ardent spirits are very injurious to me- 
mory. Des Cartes says, " The reason we remember 
a thing is, because a channel is worn out to the 
brain, whereby the same train of feeling returns." 
This is not too philosophical ! Memory implies a 
storehouse, in which things are laid past on shelves, 
and contains more when in regular order, than in a 
confused state, else how could botanists, linguists, 
geologists, chemists, and others, remember so many 
nice points. When mixed together almost all is 
forgotten. Memory is said to be at once "our 
blessing and our curse l" The murderer who may 
hare escaped the hands of justice would wish his 



memory could lose the impressions of the awful 
act ; the man of cares and depression, encouraged, 
as he foolishly supposes, by the dictates of Solomon, 
flies to " strong drink " to drown the power of his 
memory, while in any other authority, Solomon is 
of no consequence to him. The person who has 
heard a charming story, or seen a fine painting, &c. 
with great desire attempts to engrave them on the 
memory, because of the pleasure they yield. 



Page 125. 
" Sung as his joyous ancestors of yore. 

The song of the lark is the same now as it was at 
the earliest period of time. Man is progressing 
through all ages ; but the inferior animals remain 
where they started, and all stop where one stops. 
The circumstances which render man capable of 
improvement, are the possession of language and 
the quality of sociality, he not only being made for 
society, but society being natural to him, and also 
that man is materially a contriving animal. To the 
lower animals, instinct supplies all contrivance ; but 
to man art is quite natural. 



Page 126. 

" / could not show my feelings from mine eyes, 
But then I paid her with my smiles and sighs.** 

A philosopher has said, " The blind are some- 
times cheerful, the deaf and dumb always melan- 
choly." This idea I can with certainty prove is 
false to its fullest acceptation. 

In entering the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, so well 
conducted by the able and energetic Mr. Watson, 
whose father, in conjunction with the Rev. John 
Townshend, projected the same, I immediately for- 
got that the children before me were bereft of any 
one sense, they appeared so intelligent and happy, 
and so many of them could articulate through the 
perception of gesture shown them by Mr. Watson, 
who has clearly discovered that the sole reason why 
the deaf from birth are also dumb, is not from any 
fault in the organs of speech, but simply because of 
their want of hearing. The plan he now adopts is, 
to show them where the tongue touches in produc- 
ing certain sounds, and by such means they are fast 
learning to speak sentences, and in doing so appear 
to experience much pleasure. 

We must therefore reverse the passage, and say 
with more accuracy, "The Deaf and Dumb are 
sometimes cheerful, the Blind always melancholy." 
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But this is not so much the oase with the Blind in 
asylums, where every attention is paid them, and 
where they enjoy the society of each other ; but it 
is decidedly the case with those who are deprived 
of all such comfort, and Milton is surely a very ex- 



cellent authority, who said, after he was deprived 
of sight:— 

u AH dull and comfbrttoai ! 

Where an thoae varying otyecta that but now 

Employed my buy eyea f M 



NOTES TO PART SECOND. 



Page 126. 

" But what is thief what charm interne and strange, 
That make* my soul and body seem to change!** 

Cheselden has given us a very curious story of a 
boy, who had been born blind, and continued so 
until thirteen or fourteen years old; he was then 
couched for a cataract, by which operation he 
received his sight. Among many remarkable par- 
ticulars that attended his first perceptions and 
judgments on visual objects, Cheselden tells us, 
that the first time he saw a block object, it gave 
him great uneasiness; and that some time after, 
upon accident, by seeing a negro woman, he was 
struck with great horror at the sight. The horror 
in this case can scarcely be supposed to arise from 
any association. The boy appears by the account, 
to have been particularly observing and sensible 
for one of his age, and therefore it is probable, if 
the great uneasiness he felt at the first sight of 
black had arisen from its connexions with any 
other disagreeable ideas, he would have observed 
and mentioned it. For an idea disagreeable only 
by association has the cause of its ill effects on the 
passions evident enough at the first impression; in 
ordinary cases, it is indeed frequently lost; but 
this is because the original association was mode 
very early, and the consequent impression often 
repeated. In our instance there was no time for 
such a habit; and there is no reason to think that 
the ill effects of black on his imagination were 
more owing to its connexion with any disagreeable 
ideas, than that the good effects of more cheerful 
colours were derived from their connexion with 
pleasing ones. They had both probably their effects 
from their natural operation. 



Page 126. 

" Thou 'rt pressing close upon mine opening sight: 
Thine orbs are rolling near me, wondrous bright!" 

" Casper Hauser, who was mysteriously confined 
in a cell till seventeen years of age, and had never 
seen light, when first token to a window to look 
through to a beautiful and natural landscape, 
appeared quite dissatisfied with the scene; when 
better informed, and able to explain himself, he 
declared that everything pressed confusedly on his 
sight, and that the landscape appeared daubed on 
the window itself, destitute of perspective, distance, 
or order. This idea of his proves very distinctly 
that our knowledge of distance is acquired, and not 
an innate quality."— Dr. Buchanan's Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Logic, delivered in Glasgow College. 



Page 126, 

" I see thee, friend, I see thee dark and high, 
Fix' d like a pillar 'tween me and the sky!* 9 

Everything seen through a mist looks large; a 
crow seems like an eagle— a house like a castle— a 
rush-light like a flambeau. Gazing through a false 
medium, we ore opt to place our point of sight at a 
greater distance than reality, and concluding by 
the principles of perspective, are led into egregious 
errors. It is this mist thrown over objects in a 
landscape, that enables the artist to deceive us 
with size and distance, and to perform all his Strik- 
ing natural illusions. 
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Page 126. 

" The trees, the hornet do not stand upright! " 

" It is a strange thing in the construction of the 
eye, that everything in nature is reflected on it up- 
side down, and the reason that we see a certain 
portion of a landscape and no more, is because that 
is all that is, as it were, painted on the eye. It Is 
also because of some portions being fainter on the 
eye that we have the idea of distance, and while 
the inner coatings of the eye are weak the picture 
is not reversed to our senses."— Des Cartes. 



Page 128. 
M Association chairid my glowing mind." 

It is by the laws of association that most of our 
pleasures arise, and the aid given memory by asso- 
ciation is very great. Amongst the greatest of 
man's inventions, its power stands very conspicuous, 
as in the discovery of the steam engine, &c. 

The first association of ideas for the discovery of 
the steam engine, were discovered by a watchmaker 
in the Saltmarket of Glasgow— while repairing an 
atmospheric engine, used by the Natural Philosophy 
Class, in the University of that city. He perceived 
it required many parts that repair could not ad- 
minister; and who could imagine that in this 
originated the immortal fame of James Watt? 

In hearing therefore of places and people, that 
afterwards you come in presence of, one is less or 
more chained by the association of what was pre- 
viously related; and the blind, if restored to sight, 
must dwell with ravishment on scenes of which 
the finest tales were spoken. If I speak of Mount 
Calvary, ye remember our Saviour's Death— this is 
association. 

Page 128. 

** For fancy form' d them bright with every grace" 

Fancy is a peculiar attribute, to call up like 
resemblances. Wit is very different from fancy, 
and arises from throwing in some curious idea, 
where we are not prepared to meet it. Wit loses 
all its power with the sincere, if used in malice ; 
and to smile at the jest which unjustly plants a 
thorn in another's breast, is becoming a principal 
in the mischief. A fool's enmity is less fatal than 
his friendship. Those who have an empty habit of 
prating without meaning, always aim at wit, and 
very often miss fire. At twenty years of age, the 
will reigns, at thirty, the wit, and at forty, the 
judgment ! 



Page 129. 

"They led me forth, and told me many a tale 
Qf earth and sea, of mountain, and of vale." 

"A German gentleman paid his addresses to a 
daughter of a German Baron ; he was then in the 
heyday of youth and health, but the affliction of 
blindness came over him. The friends of the lady 
advised her not to marry him; she persisted, mar- 
ried him, and though he was a soldier by profes- 
sion, and had nothing but his sword to depend on, 
she watched him, waited on him, and took him out 
on the most pleasant excursions, and while he sat 
down on a promontory, explained to him the 
beauteous scenery of nature." 



Page 180. 
" And oft I played a laughter-looking part." 

In eyes receiving their sight— it matters not by 
what experiment— some time must elapse before 
the individual has any proper notion of distance, 
and they are apt to put the hand either too far past 
the object offered them, or not far enough. 

There have been instances where sight was re- 
stored, that the person could not for a long time 
walk properly in particular directions, without 
being compelled to close the eyes, or just exactly 
the opposite of what a person would do who sees, if 
blindfolded. 

Page 180. 

" Wherein the rainbow's beauteous tints are seen, 
Reclining radiant in their halls of green." 

Colour is a quality received by the eye, and it is 
certainly unphilosophical to say that light is the 
cause of colour— that is, that when a room becomes 
dark, the carpet on the floor ceases to have any 
colour. Sir Isaac Newton gives seven colours to 
light— red, orange, blue, yellow, green, indigo, and 
violet. In the morning you will often distinguish 
all these colours beautifully reflected in the bosom 
of the dew-drop, like colours in the prism, or like 
a little iris reposing in its crystalline globule. 
Scarlet or red is considered the most painful to the 
eye, and has great influence on the ox. 



Page 180. 
" Thy monuments, thy terraces, thy tombs" 

At the end of St. George's Chapel is a lofty edi- 
fice, now known by the name of the Royal Tomb 
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House ; for this purpose an excavation, to the depth 
of fifteen feet, was made under the whole building. 
On each side are the receptacles for the bodies, 
formed of Gothic octagonal pillars, supporting a 
range of four shelves. And here rests the relics of 
Princess Amelia, Princess Charlotte, Queen Char- 
lotte, Duke of Kent, Duke of York, George III., 
George IV., and William IV. 

Page 131. 

" Thy cloisters, chapels, cenotaphs, and halls 
Where massive gold hangs heavy on the walls** 

In the chapel named " Beaufort," there is a beau- 
tiful and fanciful cenotaph to that illustrious and 
munificent Princess, Charlotte, executed by Wyat, 
in white marble. The allegory runs thus:— The 
deceased Princess is represented lying on a bier, at 
the moment of the soul's departure, covered with 
drapery : the features of the face are almost visible 
through it, the whole outline of the figure being 
admirably preserved. At each of the four corners 
is an attendant female kneeling, also wrapt up in 
loose and ample drapery. The spirit of the prin- 
cess is seen ascending from amausoleum that forms 
the background, supported by two angels, one of 
whom bears her infant child. The whole is sur- 
rounded by a canopy of richly-wrought gilded work, 
on which the arms of Great Britain and those of 
Saxe Coburg, are beautifully emblasoned in relievo. 
This grand monument was erected to her memory 
by the public. 

The state apartments of this superb castle are 
covered with paintings by the great Masters — Ru- 
bens' alone fills one room. Many of the apartments 
are really gorgeous, and even furnished with tables 
of massive silver, while all the rest of the furniture 
is overlaid with devices in guinea gold. A few of 
the roofs are superbly painted with allegorical and 
mythological figures, and the mirrors, which seem 
numberless, are also of the most extensive size, 
reaching chiefly from floor to ceiling, about twenty 
feet, with corresponding breadth. The entrance to 
see all the sights at this royal residence, and relic of 
past ages, is obtained in the usual way— by a silver 
ticket 



Page 131. 

" And willing too were skilful men to see 
The change their kind attention wrought in me** 

It is not at all times easy to analyse our sensa- 
tions. Although we are conscious of the pleasing 
effect produced on the mind by the perception of 



certain objects, we are totally unable to resolve the 
sensation into its ultimate elements, and to arrive 
at a correct knowledge of the origin of our notions 
of beauty. The ingenious speculations of Burke, 
Reynolds, and Alison, on the principles of taste, 
have left the problem still unsolved, and we are as 
far as ever from possessing a fixed standard of 
beauty to aid ns in forming a correct judgment of 
works of art Hogarth's imaginary line of beauty 
is perhaps a mere element— a simple component 
part of the harmonious " beau ideal " of beauty, 
yet we are even inclined to doubt whether agree- 
able impreasionfl may not be derived from objects 
in which it is- impossible to trace the existence of a 
gently undulating line. 

Every one can appreciate, more or less, perfectly 
the harmony of colours. An association of any two 
of the three primitive colours, yellow, red, and blue, 
is offensive to correct taste ; yet the combination of 
a primitive colour, with a complementary colour, or 
one arising from the admixture of two primary co- 
lours, is agreeable to the eye. Thus red and blue 
are pleasing when associated with their complemen- 
tary colours, green and orange. All complementary 
colours have an agreeable effect, and when com- 
bined, harmoniie with each other ; while an oppo- 
site effect is produced by a predominance of any 
simple prismatic colour. It is supposed by physio- 
logists, that the action of one colour upon the retina 
disturbs its equilibrium, exciting in it one predo- 
minant state ; and that it has a tendency to the de- 
velopment of the opposite state complementary of 
the one thus excited. The ocular spectra which 
remain after the impression of coloured objects upon 
the retina are always coloured ; and their colour is 
not that of the object, but the opposite or comple- 
mentary one. If we fix our eye for a length of time 
upon a bright red spot on a white ground, and then 
suddenly withdraw it from the red spot to the white 
surface, we see an ocular spectrum of a green co- 
lour. In the same way a strip of blue paper on a 
white ground produces an orange-coloured spec- 
trum, which communicates an orange-tinge to va- 
rious other colours when placed in contact with it. 
Black upon a blue ground is thus rendered of a 
dirty brown colour owing to the tint of orange com- 
municated to it from the surrounding blue surface. 

A thorough acquaintance with these physiological 
principles is of immense importance in the arts and 
manufactures, and the subject has been recently 
investigated with all the attention it deserves, by 
M. Chevreul of the French Institute. It is surpris- 
ing that Artists, who are constantly making appli- 
cation of these principles, should never have ob- 
served the basis of the harmony of colours. Is it 
because the mere mechanical department of art has 
charms superior to the study of its philosophic prin- 
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oiples ? The perception of the harmony of colours 
may almost be considered as an innate endowment 
of out nature, and phrenologists, acting upon this 
conviction, have assigned a local habitation in the 
brain to this peculiar faculty. Ladies of good taste 
never offend the eye by an association of glaring 
colours in their dress, but usually allow the com- 



plementary, or dull ones, to predominate. Even the 
vulgar are so fully aware of the pleasing effect of 
an harmonious contrast of colours, that the orange- 
venders in the streets of Paris are in the habit of 
improving the tint of their oranges by lining their 
baskets with blue paper, and giving each orange a 
partial envelope of the same material 
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Page 182. 

" To a poet," sayB Dr. Johnson, "nothing can be 
useless. Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is 
dreadful, must be familiar to his imagination : he 
must be conversant with all that is awfully vast, or 
elegantly little. The plants of the garden, the 
miimjria of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and 
the meteors of the sky, must all concur to store his 
mind with inexhaustible variety; for every idea is 
useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral 
or religious truth; and he who knows most will 
have the most power of diversifying his scenes, and 
gratifying his reader with remote allusions and 
unexpected instruction/' 

From James H. Fennel.—" It is strange that the 
grand and beautiful objects of nature everywhere 
surrounding them, and the most obvious to their 
senses, have been so neglected by the poets. I say 
it is strange, because things which nature herself 
has made poetical, are surely those which are the 
most appropriate for the pen of the poet, certainly 
more so than the art of gardening, which Darwin 
and Mason have treated of in poetry, or agriculture, 
and agricultural implements, which are the sub- 
jects' of Virgil's Oeorgics. The mere sight of the 
beauties of nature and of natural scenery, while it 
creates a feeling of wonder and delight, imparts to 
us a desire of giving utterance to our enraptured 
feelings; and if they be happily expressed, we have 
poetry, though perhaps not verse. If such things 
are to be described in poetry, they must be seen, 
they must be enjoyed ; for though scenery, and the 
sensations it might create, may be imagined, and 
described from the imagination, yet how poor and 



insignificant they are when compared to the real 
scenes of nature, and the real enjoyment of them ! " 

Page 188. 
"I see thee spread thy regal wings" $c. 

The Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, afford a 
very delightful promenade; the grounds are most 
tastefully laid out, and the animals live in the 
luxury of fresh air. The collection contains ohoice 
specimens of eagles, vultures, falcons, owls, cranes, 
lions, tigers, leopards, bears, zebras, wolves, jackals, 
lamas, kangaroos, monkeys, Esquimaux dogs, &c, 
which are kept in aviaries, ponds, groves, huts, 
pits, &o. The gardens are open from eight in the 
morning till sunset. 

In these gardens, a solitary eagle, confined in a 
large and wide-sparred cage, forgetting the barriers 
round it, would, at short intervals, toss its head 
backward, stretch its broad wings, gaze wildly 
above, and springing upward, would dash itself 
with great force against the ceiling of its confine. 



Page 188. 

"So when I saw that flaming traveller roll, 
Which HaUey watched with philosophic soul." 

This comet, firet discovered by Halley, has created 
great excitement among the learned, as its eccen* 
trio motions cannot be perfectly followed through 
the heavens, and yet it returns every seventy-two 
years. 
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Page 184. 

"Even as the curious aloe ope* its breast 
A moment when a century hasfletL" 

A plant originally brought from America, which 
only blossoms once in a hundred years. This plant, 
however, has had many strange stories told of it, 
something like those told about the chamelion, the 
colour of which I never yet saw change in any way. 



Page 184. 

"Like thine own mystic self, whose radiant locks 
Are horn and fewer " &c. 

It is allowed by all astronomers, that this strange 
comet appears to be growing smaller and less bril- 
liant each time it appears. 



Page 184. 

" So waking from a dream, I gated around, 
And felt mine eye-balls sealed in gloom profound! " 

The causes of blindness are to be referred chiefly 
to the diseases and injuries of the organ of vision. 
When we reflect upon the delicate and complicated 
structure of the eye, which presents in itself an 
epitome of the various textures of the body, and 
when we learn that all these different tissues are, 
from the exposed condition and extreme delicacy 
of the organ, peculiarly subject to the same causes 
of disease which affect them in other parts of the 
system, we are less disposed to wonder at the fre- 
quent destruction of vision than at the comparative 
rarity of such an occurrence. Thanks to the im- 
mortal discovery of Jenner, one frequent cause of 
blindness has almost disappeared before this tri- 
umph of human intelligence. 

Children are sometimes born with cataract ; and 
when it is removed by operation at an after period 
of life, the first impressions derived from the exter- 
nal world are of the most singular and painful de- 
scription, and too clearly prove how much we are 
dependent on habit for the enjoyments of this sense. 
Every object appears at first very large, and close 
to the eye, and it is only by habit we are enabled to 
acquire correct notions of form and distance. Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart in his Philosophical Essays 
has given a minute account of the first sensations 
produced by the view of external objects in a boy 
who had been operated on for cataract, the perusal 
of which cannot fail to be interesting to the reader. 



Page 185. 

" O, why was la moment blest with sight 
My soul exclaimed— to lose thy charms, O Light f" 

Many diseases of the eye hold out no hope to the 
sufferer from the resources of art, such as organic 
affection of the optic nerve and the retina. The 
complete opacity of the cornea from external injury 
is a common cause of blindness; and those unfortu- 
nate men who earn a miserable subsistence by 
breaking stones on our highways are amongst the 
most frequent sufferers from this cause. Mackenzie 
has truly observed, that benevolence could seldom 
be more usefully exercised than in providing these 
destitute beings with wire-gause spectacles, as a 
means of protection against external injury of the 
eye. 



Page 186. 

" To see the great phenomena of all 
The light and life of this terraqueous ball" £c. 

It is a fact known to physiologists, that some in- 
dividuals possess an almost microscopic power of 
vision. The late celebrated chemist, Dr. Wollaston, 
presented a memorable instarice of this rare acute- 
ness of perception, which gave him a wonderful fa- 
cility in conducting minute analyses. He could write 
his name with a diamond on a pane of glass, in cha- 
racters so minute as to appear to ordinary eyes like 
a mere linear impression, yet when closely examined 
with a magnifying lens, every letter was found to 
be distinctly legible and beautifully formed. 



Page 187. 

" Yet think not fAtr full senses in their might, 
Can recompense the painful want of sight" 

The sense of touch is well known to be remark- 
ably acute in the blind, and some individuals have 
gone so far as to admit that one sense assumes the 
functions of another. The increased intensity of 
the sense of touch is readily explained by the feet, 
that the attention is no longer divided between the 
several senses, but is wholly engaged in analysing 
the sensations of one. There are no valid grounds 
for the opinion that the function of one nerve of 
sense may be performed by another, yet, we hare 
at the present day well-informed but ereduloua 
men, who admit that by virtue of the exaltation or 
transposition of sensibility, it is possible to see with 
the skin. We have neither space nor inclination to 
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devote to a description of the recent " Mesmeric " 
exhibitions in this metropolis and in a Deighbom i Dg 
kingdom. The hk tury of these mummeries too 
clearly demonstrates, Unit even men of science may 
become the dupes of designing impostors. The 
examination of Madlle Pig&aire by the committee 
of the French Academy of Medicine, may be fresh 
in the recollection of the reader. Thai young lady 
was brought by her father from the provinces to 
chum the prize of three thousand francs, which had 
been offered by a member of the academy, to the 
first person who coi:ld give satiflfttetory proof of 
being able to road without the use of the eyes, 

We cannot help concluding this note with the 
following observations of the celebrated Professor 
Mullcr of Berlin, on the impossibility of magnetic 
vision. 

" The necessity for an optical apparatus for the 
production of nn image in a precipient membrane, 
pumciently refutes the notion of persons being able 
to see with the fingers when in the so-called 
'magnetic' state Even though these parts were 
Susceptible of the sensation of light, which they ire 
not, the perception of objects would be impossible, 
unless there were an optical apparatus tor collect- 
ing the light radiated from certain points of the 
Qjftflti Ujion certain points of the sensitive surface ; 
and without such apparatus the pit of the stomach 
and fingers, though they possessed the sensibility 
fur light, would merely be able to distinguish be- 
tween light and darkness. 



Page 187, 

"* And dreadful dement crowded on my bruin" 

A philosopher Used to observe, while writing late 
in his study, phantoms of various kinds, on horse- 
back and on foot, crowding past him! quite inoffen- 
sively, some observing and recognising him, and 
some not, which phenomena were owing to a very 
diseased state of the eye and an excited brain. Had 
he lived remote from medical advice, he might have 
sworn to all these appearances. In the same way 
might all the great "Ghost Stories*' of our grand- 
mothers be accounted for, with the addition of su- 
perstitious mistakes, Coleridge the poet, being 
asked seriously if be believed in spirits, said he bad 
seen too many of them to believe in them. Dark- 
ness often excites to dreadful degrees the im agina- 
tive in: 



Page 137, 

" So nowfar&veU to day — to holy light ! 
Atid ictteome darkness in the robei of night !" 

The resigning of the mind entirely to despair. If 
perhaps the first principle that will speedily yield 
relief, for while we are harmaed with hope and fear 
on particularly dark subject*, or certain positions 
in life, we feel as if perpetually perplexed by the 
alternate powers of light and darkness. 



-c*2c3>- 



The numerous physiological Notes appended to "Blocdhbss" were originally 
received by the Author from many of the French and German philosophers, and 
therefore are in a great measure new, and always correct. 

The greater portion of the others are from authenticated scientific works, and 
will be found useful in explaining portions of the Poem that may seem obscure in 
its descriptions ; and, as for the residue, they are carefully culled from various col- 
lections of strange anecdote books, and other sources. 

The Author studiously visited many of the greatest Blind Asylums here and 
elsewhere, during the composition of his Poem, in. order to describe more graphi- 
cally all the peculiar characters and eccentricities of the many thousands so com- 
fortably provided for in trade and education in these most praiseworthy Institu- 
tions. 
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1 it a I WxixL 


ITm Majmtt's Tour through Scotland having 
that Pmse could convey (a iho imaglnat 1> m m 
ioeftery, and gorgeous demeane*, that everprht 
therefore mada to nfeaem the iplrit, this ipk 
whole l»rc*dth of bonnle Scotland. 

To Her Royal Highness the DWfliB or 
but now only a portion of it i» re-publiaaed Tl 
the iconic portion* are retained. 

PART FIRST. 

flJtr iKaictfts'ss Scyartiive from Hr 

Tib Morning, yet the twilight grey 

Hangs round f«ir Windsor's lofty tow 
As though she still her court would pa) 

To one enshrined with regal power! 
Ki.Lrht journeys down the western sky, 

And itar by star goes softly out, 
While dewy globules brightly vie 

Like fairy lamps hung ail about t 
Awake! awake 1 faint echo cries— 

Awake, and wait your youthful Qucc 
The Sun now climbs the orient a Idea, 

And lips with gold the foilage green* 
Your Royal Mistress does not ilMf ; 

She to her Princely Babes lias sped, 
Where angels holy vigils keep, 

Ami smile? across their cheeks are 9\ 
First to her breast, with rapturous joy. 

She clasps her beauteous daughter di 
Then clings unto her cherub-boy, 

While joy and sorrow drop a tear I 
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f beta ■one continued prpcetiel? of Poetrr T It via not to be expected 
ore than the mcrwt outline of the magnificent reception, sublime 
re ywnketied the admiration of the Ruvnl Cortege, An Attempt 1* 
uduur, unci the entlniaUsm which then charmed and animated tbe 

Kevt. thi* First Edition of this Poem Tra* h by permtwlon, dedicated; 
)e period for a full account of It having passed away, little eke than 
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She cannot say — * Sweet babes, adieu!" 
Her heart is full, her cheek is wet; 

Yet ere she leaves the darlings two. 
Her eye on Heaven h fondly set! 

The massive gates are opened wide — 

The burnished wbeeli begin to roU ; 
Victoria, Britain's fondest pride I 

Comes with the loved one of her soul. 
Along sweet lanes of emerald green, 

The pageantry sweeps gaily on, 
And, for a time, our lady-Queen 

Leaves England and her cherisn'd throne. 

Now on, and on, with breathless speedy 

The royal cortege moves away; 
The Soldier on his fiery steed — 

The Statesman in bis chariot guy! 
The lark, in fleecy clouds on high, 

Pours forth her mntin notes of love, 
And all is bliss that meets the eye 

On earth below, and heaven above ! 

The Thames, by Richmond's fragrant bowers, 
Sweeps on in silence to the sea; 
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While o'er its verge the fairest flowers 


The echo died, and distance drew 


, Are opening to the amorous bee ! 


His viewless wings around the scene; 


And, in the disk, the countless spires 


And England now no longer knew 


Of mighty London shine afar ; 


The beauteous aspect of their Queen! 


St. Paul's bright cross the morning fires, 


******** 


Which makes it radiate like a star! 


Old Scotia! now I turn to thee, 


Still on, and on, with breathless speed, 


Land of my birth, land of my pride! 


The royal cortege mores away; 


And leave upon the German Sea 


The Soldier on his fiery steed — 


Those barks that now so nobly ride! 


The Statesman in his chariot gay! 


What expectation meets mine eye 


Till Greenwich — with its Seaman's Home, 


In every face, and every tongue 


That palace of the noblest form, 


Has gathered gladness from the sky, 


To shelter those unfit to roam, 


And strains which ancient minstrels sung. 


Or ride the heaving ocean's storm — 




Appears within its halls of green, 


Dun-Edin shines in regal pride, 


Surrounded with its Veterans bold, 


As oft it shone in days gone by, 


Who first in battle oft have been, 


When Mary Stuart o'er the tide, 


When Nelson ruled the waves of old ! 


Came with her soul-bewitching eye- 




Came with a form divinely fair! 


Still on, and on, with breathless speed, 


To Holyrood's ensculptured hall. 


The royal cortege moves away; 


Alas! to suffer wild despair, 


The Soldier on his fiery steed, — 


And jealousy — the worst of all! 


The Statesman in his chariot gay! 




Till Woolwich and its ponderous ships, 


Fair are thy streets, famed are thy courts, 


In all their stately might appear; 


Thy battlements are reared on high, 


And now the thundering cannon's lips 


Where cannonading's loud reports 


Proclaims the royal pageant near! 


Fall like the artill'ry of the sky ! 




Where palace-homes are strewn around, 


Along the land, and on the wave, 


And mansions most sublimely high 


All, all is throng, and all is gay; 


Hang o'er the precincts of thy mound, 


The flags, that waved above the brave, 


To charm the marvelling gazer's eye; 


Unfurled in superb display ! 


Whilst Calton-hill looks o'er the sea, 


The lancfsman in his tiny yacht — 


Deck'd with its sacred piles of fame; 


The seaman in his bark of pride, 


And Arthur's seat, 'mid zephyrs free, 


Have all the joyous tidings caught, 


Looks like a couchant lion tame. 


And dance upon the morning tide ! 




Our Sovereign-lady mounts her barge, 


What Panorama can compare 


The sails embrace the willing breeze— 


With all thy wondrous grandeur now, 


The cannon gives a farewell charge, 


Throng'd with the brilliant and the fair 


And loved Victoria seeks the seas. 


Of spotless fame, and spotless brow! 


Yet as she sweeps the watery way, 


From every height whereof we gaze, 


And leaves Old England's towers behind, 


A flood of grandeur moves below, 


A syren voice— subdued and gay — 


And in the Sun's resplendent rays, 


Thus echoes on the wandering wind: — 


Is burnish 'd with a brighter glow! 




"0 come! come!" the people cry — 


" Farewell! my loved, my natal land! 


"Why tarry thus upon the tide? 


Your kind adieus my thoughts inspire; 


We long to see thy gracious eye- 


I go to see those mountains grand, 


Victoria, dauntless Britain's pride! — 


Where Ossian tuned his Celtic lyre; 


We long to see thy bosom's choice, 


' Where dwelt my Ancestors of old, 


The favoured among many men! 


By rocky glen and gushing rill, 


The pibroch wild, the Celtic voice 


For, 0! what tales of might are told, 


Await thee in each highland glen M 


Where blooms brave Scotia's thistle still!" 


* * * *v* * * * 
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Night rolls along in darkness deep ; 


The bleating sheep the mountains climb, 




Some restive on the pillow lits 


And calmly nip the highland grass. 






And have uot welcomed balmy sleep. 








But still in disappointment sigh* 


But let us not, Edina, blame 






The morning cornea, and with its light 


Thy lieges, nor so fair a town. 






The hills art- crowned with cloudy wreath, 


Nor add a stigma to one name 






The Royal squadron, during night, 


That hss been wedded to renown I 






Has anchor'd safely by Inchkeith, 


Our song is of a brighter hue, 






And, with the lark, the Queen is up — 


And must not have such shadows cast 






Of early hours the patron fair ! 


To dim the luxtiv fif the view, 






While dew-drops gem the flowret'* cup, 


For all was nobly done at last. 




She at the toilet braids her hair! 


Scarce bad a day in sorrow down, 
Upon the wings of haggard Time, 






The Castle guns at last rehoom 


When better hopes of joy were known, 




1 


Along the soporiferous air, 


And all thy streets appeared sublime. 






And some have wakened from the gloom 


The arch was rear'd, the lamps were hung, 






Of Slumber, and in haste prepare. 


In beauteous clusters glowing bright, 






Yet ere they don their robes to fair, 


To charm each eye, and every tongue 






The Queen has pass'd the city gate. 


Spoke gladly of the glorious sight ! 






Ane lhi.se who should have first been there, 








Alas! alas ! come all too late ! 


High on the Gal ton-hill we stood, 
To view the artificial blaze ; 






had your Majesty but come 


The echoes rose in merriest mood, 






To view the sweet meandering Clyde; 


The clouds were glowing with its rays. 






Hie bugle's voice, the rattling drum. 


The wee bird left his cosy nest, 






The heart of joy, the eye of pride* 


Mistaking it for morning's light; 






The streaming flag, the pealing bell, 


And crowd and crowd impatient press'd 






Had all rejoiced to welcome thee, 


To view the soul-entrancing sight! 






And every village, vale, and dell. 


Old Eden, like a second sky, 






Had rung with acclamations three 1 


With all its meteor stars hung out, 
Seemed dream-like to the stranger's eye, 






Say from Argyle's enchanting scene— 


And eharm'd each breast with mystic doubt. 






By lovely In votary's side, 


For, as we gazed adown the steep, 






Had*et thou come from that sweet demesne, 


The lessening windows, far below, 




■ 


To sail fial-Cluth&'it tranquil tide; — 


Look'd as if mirrored in the deep, 






Had crosaVl St, Catherine's ferry o'er, 


When bright and calm its waters flow. 






The broad Lockfine, and reach'd the strand, 








A scene of grandeur lies before 








E'en any known in Switzerland! 








Let Inspiration from my pen 








Drop down in music soft and sweet! 


PART SECOND. 






El=e how shall I describe that glen, 








The heathery fields around my feet ; 








The ever- changing hills on high, 


lioml precession lf)rotig!) ^umburgb. 






With crags enormous rising proud, 








Like rocky pathways to the sky, 


Aurora now has girt in love 






Enveloped in the thunder cloud! 


His golden sandals on his feet ; 






While from ravines on every side 


He walks the ambient halls above, 






The Cataracts wild come dashing down 


And Nature smiles divinely sweet I 






With foaming crests, and sweep in pride 


The note of preparation blown, 






'Hong heath and mossy borders brown. 


The banners wave in midway sky; 






Yet 'mid the vista ao sublime, 


So grand a scene has not been known 






When nature's wonders lie oi mo*w> 


Since Royal George came rolling by. 
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Along the streets, with noisy glee, 


The Castle gate flies open wide, 


The countless chariots sweep along, 


And o'er the upward path is seen — 


The mirth of all is loud and free, 


With stately step and lordly pride, 


And mingling with the vagrant's song — 


Young Albert and his wedded Queen! 


The balconies lined with the gay, 




The lattices with ladies thronged, 


0, what a sight for Boyareye!— 


such a rich superb display 


What pencil paint, what pen declare; 


To Scottish city ne'er belonged! 


Even Athens, with its Grecian sky, 




In all its zenith look'd less fair ! 


What sound is that? The cannon's voice 


The gorgeous city lying round, 


Sends forth its welcome o'er the sky; 


Between its mountains and the Forth, 


Dalkeith's fair guests in pride rejoice, 


Might well the expanding soul astound, 


As to Dun-Edin swift they hie. 


And make our Sovereign love the North! 


The Royal chariot glides along, 




Amid the ever- varying scene, 


The cannons give a loud salute, 


And all the gay and gaudy throng 


The Boyal party moves away, 


At last behold their lovely Queen! 


To finish their triumphant route, 




Amid the lovely and the gay ! 


Old Holyrood looks gay and young, 


The shout of joy is loud and long, 


Her ancient glory now returns ; 


White herchiefs wave in every hand, 


0, that her matchless fame were sung 


Each bosom shows the feeling strong 


As warmly as my bosom burns! 


That welcomes to our Scottish land. 


She breathes of centuries gone by, 




When Monarchy, in all its power, * 


The cavalcade again has pass'd 


Lived rural 'neath a Scottish sky, 


The boundaries of the city gate, 


As does the Thistle at this hour! 


And left its flood of beings vast, 




With mingling mirth and hearts elate! 


The Palace-yard resounds again, 


Smack goes the whip, the chargers fly, 


With joyous voices, as of yore : 


As though they knew the guests they bear, 


Its gives our youthful Sovereign pain 


Until, again, the Boyal eye 


To think she cannot pace its floor, 


Beholds Dalmeny Park is near. 


For sickness, with his feverish hand, 




Hath laid some noble victims there, 


"Bridle your speed," loud echo cries — 


And she must leave her father-land 


The vilagers are all elate, 


And pass its courts so famed and fair! 


And wait with keen impatient eyes, 




Within Boseberry's noble gate. 


Yet as she looks around, above, 


The Banquet hall is ready spread; 


Her azure eyes enraptured seem, 


The silver vessels sparkle bright ; 


For all is loyalty and love, 


And all around, and over head, 


And strange romance, as midnight dream. 


Portrays its decorative light. 


The ancient city, towering high, 




Whose structures of the feudal time, 




Like mimic-mountains pierce the sky, 




In age and aspect look sublime ; 




While every terrace, tower, and spire, 


PABT THIBD. 


Are circled round with ladies fair, 




With eyes of love, and hearts of fire, 




Enthusiasm reigning there! 


©&e Eebee at Salkfitfr |tatac*. 


Throw open wide the Castle gates- 


Awaks my Muse, and sweep the lyre, 


Touch the loud cannon's lips of flame; 


Let not * latent cord be still; 


Te minstrels who your Sovereign wait, 


A theme Angelic doth inspire, 


The Boyal Anthem loud proclaim! 


That well might every bosom thrill! 
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We may have loved, and who has not ? 

Whatever the •ombre face portray, 
Their*s had been far a happier lot, 

If wedded when the heart was gayl 

The Queen a royal Levee holds 

Within Dalkeith's famed palace halls, 
And splendour now itself unfolds, 

Such as unknown within its walls. 
The carriage wheels roll gaily round; 

The plumaged nobles of the land 
Have all a gracious welcome found, 

And wait to hear their Queen's command. 
Both old and young in haste repair 

To kiss the hand, to how the knee, 
Decked in their dresses rich and rare, 

To meet the empress of the sea! 
What ruling pride, what sparkling eyes, 

What heaving hearts, what diamonds bright ; 
The milky way that decks the skies 

Shines not with more translucent light 
From morn till noon, from noon till night, 

The equipages sweep in haste; 
Now all have met the Boyal sight, 

Have seen the Sovereign young and chaste. 
Duke, marquis, lord and knight, and squire, 

The soldier with his honours on, 
Have felt inspired with martial fire, 

Have bow'd before the courtly throne. 
The churchman in his sable folds, 

The scholar with his mental brow, 
The statesman who the office holds 

Of premier, by their Sovereign bow. 
The magistrate who rules the town, 

With his attendants by his side, 
Has donn'd his gay official gown, 

To greet his Queen with latent pride. 
The merchant from his desk has sped, 

The citizen, the man of care, 
Have from their tiresome labours fled, 

The see Victoria young and fair! 

Twas a more dazzling sight I ween, 
As all around the chariots stood 

*Mid avenues and shrubbery green, 
Than ever graced Old Holyrood ! 

Again 'tis sweet to pace the glades, 
When Autumn, with her pencil bright, 

Has touch'd the sylvan- form'd arcades 
With colours of prismatic light. 

While in a flaky, gentle shower, 
The leaves in silence drop away, 



And every shady lane and bower 

Their leafy carpets rich display. 
Tis sweet to hear the minstrels sing 

The cheering vocal notes of love, 
With which they welcomed in the Spring, 

Though hopping through the fading grove. 
To see the waveless stream glide by, 

Half clad in leaves of varying hue; 
And yet, though pleasant to the eye, 

There 's sadness mingled with the view. 

O sweet romance! O day of joy ! 

Remember'd, cherish'd in the heart ; 
How shall they tell each darling boy, 

That of themselves is but a part! 
How shall the mother smile and say, 

To lovely daughters blooming near, 
" That happened on the very day 

When Queen Victoria, loves, was here. 
And I was there and kiss'd her hand, 

While Albert, in his youthful pride, 
The flower and beauty of the land, 

Stood smiling by her royal side." 



PART FOURTH. 



tTour tfrromgf) tfre ftig&Ianu** 

The highland hills — the highland hills ! 

Who would not court your zephyrs free, 
Where rapid, rainbow-tinted rills 

Leap down in grandeur to the sea? 
Who would not long to climb the steeps 

That raise their rocky heads on high, 
Where still the broad-wing'd eagle keeps 

His eyrie 'tween the earth and sky? 
O, I have trod your silent glades, 

Amid the clouds of wild Glencoe, 
And I have seen your mountain-maids, 

Whose cheeks with morning freshness glow ! 
By sweet Lochlomond's placid stream, 

Where famed Benlomond's summits rise; 
While all was clad in summer dream, 

I've wandered with enchanted eyes — 
Scaled thy proud peaks, till far below 

The circling clouds were drawn aside, 
And countless lakes and islands glow, 

'Mong mountains of gigantic pride ! 
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The Queen is at the Palace gate, 


Was ever Been so fair a sight — 


Encircled with her stately train; 


So natural, to vast, so grand ! 


Her loved command they only wait 


Even Rome's invading legions glanced 


To sweep along the dewy plain, 


In exultation from their cars, 


The Son has shed his golden hair, 


And cried — before they had advanced — 


To smile upon the daedal earth, 


" See Tiber, see the field of Mars!" 


Which makes the scene divinely fair, 




And fills each breast with chastened mirth ! 


u What stream is that bright with the ray 


Methinks I see the cortege fair, 


Of evening's fast descending Sun?" 


Methinks I hear the joyous sound 


" My liege, that is the far-famed Tay, 


That rends the silent morning air, 


And these its mountains high and dun; 


While issuing from the flower-deck'd ground. 


Yon stately bridge that spans the tide, 


The prancing steeds throw up and down 


'Mong towering spires, is Perth so fair; 


Their arching necks, with snorting glee, 


Beyond, Scone Palace, where the pride 


And, neighing, scent the distant town, 


Of all the country wait thee there. 


As on with winged haste they flee. 


I need not tell my sovereign Queen 




That in the troublous times of yore, 


The autumn sky is warm and clear, 


Bright coronations there have been 


Its sable curtains roll'd away; 


On Royal heads, no longer sore!" 


The autumn trees are rich and sere, 




And many-tinted hues display. 


Now Alpine scenery spreads around, 


Lochleven Castle, dark and old, 


A back ground fitting for the view, 


Attracts the Queen of England's eye; 


Till earth and sky together bound, 


The Sun has made the waves like gold, 


Blend in one soft etherial blue. 


That round the ruin'd structure lie I 






The lower Grampians gird the plain, 


The valley of the Earn is sweet, 


Their terraced summits rise behind, 


As from Glenfarg they roll along; 


Where clouds among their peaks remain, 


The sounding hoofs, and lambkins' bleat, 


Or sail the upward current wind; 


Are blending with the shepherd's song! 


And never was the scene confess'd 


The Royal Standard floats on high, 


To wear so bright, so chaste a smile, 


'Mid turrets towering far away, 


A molten grandeur dyes the west, 


That still in shadowy distance lie, 


Reflected on each hoary pile; 


Where gorgeous guests assemble gay; 


The lofty hills sublimely lay , 


And Dupplin Castle shall record 


Supine amid the valleys green, 


A cheering tale of royal fame — 


And far below, the tranquil Tay 


How Queen Victoria and her lord 


Bade welcome to the joyous Queen! 


To the Baronial Mansion came. 






Our Monarch gazed in gratitude, 


No time is lost, no hour misspent 


With silent admiration bound, 


In all the circuit of our Queen, 


For where the Royal chariot stood, 


Who rested and regaled, content 


She could command the vista round. 


Again upon her tower is seen. 


Lake, valley, strath, and heathery dell, 


Now Mordan-hill attracts her gaze— 


The beechen bowers, the spreading oak, 


Whose lofty side she soon shall climb, 


The spiry pines, that long and well 


Still bright with post meridian rays, 


Have stood the tempest's sternest shock; 


With cultured fields and head sublime. 


The lofty church, the lowly cots, 


She sweeps Stracthearn's sweet valley o'er, 


The town, the tower, the winding Tay, 


And slowly climbs the mountain's brow; 


With copsewood lined, with fairy spots, 


0! what a scene is spread before; 


And meadows stretching far away! 


See how she breathes enchantment now! 




She stops her steeds, and well she might, 


Now from the bosom of the hill 


For not in Britain's glorious land 


The pageantry descending slow, 
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With inspiration breathing still- 
Moves o'er the spreading vale below. 

The silence of the glen is broke — 
The calm enjoyment of the scene, 

For now en mass*-, the people flock. 
To hail the coming of the Queen. 

Fair Perth in all her pride appears, 
Triumphal arches hang on high, 

While sweetest music 1 greets the ear, 
And brightest beauty charms the eyel 



The Sun look* o'er the Scottish Alpfl 

With piercing and illustrious eye, 
And sweeps the clouds from off their scalp*, 

While darkness leaves the orient sky. 
His belting form has only shone 

Two tranquil hours, ere from their rest 
The couple that adorn the throne 

Are also in their radiance dress'd. 
And walking on the terrace grand, 

And gazing on the streaming Tay, 
They own with joy the mighty hand 

That reared the hills in such display I 
The architect of earth and heaven, 

The starr)' dome, the boundless seas — 
Of every bliss to man that's given — 

Their souls were fill'tl with thoughts Like these, 

Erewhile the Sun his zenith gains, 

The Queen and all her Royal train 
Hare given adieu to Scone domains, 

And, rattling o'er the highland plain, 
Pass Perth, and haste to sweet Dunk eld, 

As fair a spot's in Nature's plant 
For rural beauty ne'er excelTd. 

And here await the Atholc clan. 

Gleolyon walks about in pride, 

And well he may, for ne'er was seen 
Soch kilted warriors by the aide 

Of Britain's young and lady-Queeo, 
But now they mount their chariots bright; 

Now steeds leap o'er the heath-clad way— 
The pageantry is off in might, 

'Mid acclamations loud and gayl 



PAET FIFTH, 



Tapmoutf) Ca$tk— Z\}t jflotilla* 

Now turn we to great Taymouth halls ; 

The gorgeons preparations there 
Loud for your approbation calls, 

For ne'er was spectacle so fair I 
The lofty tower, my fancy's eye 

Can yet behold 'mid foliage green, 
Uplifted in the mid-way skj f 

A structure gorgeous to be seen! 
The stream, behind, creeps softly on, 

Between its base and Drummond drill; 
Tib fairy nature's rural throne, 

Where mountain -rills in pearls distil ! 
In front, a wide extending lawn. 

That stretches sweetly far ii ay, 
Where skip the roe-deer and the fawn 

In innocence and gambols gay; 
And, In the wests, the winding Tay 

Glides mutely o T er its secret bed, 
While in the bright embrace of day 

A double lustre round is shed. 
Where'er we gaze, the ravish'd eye 

Beholds a soul -enchanting scene, 
Till mountains mingle with the sky — 

Fit dwelling for old Albion's Queen 1 

We left our Sovereign on the way 

That leads unto this loved demesne, 
Where heathery wreaths in arched display 

Were in their blooming beauty seen. 
The soldiers ou the tented ground 

Stand waiting with expectant | 
The battery's rear'd— the flag-staffs round 

Shall soon their royal colours fly. 
The Highland Clans are summoned forth— 

A numerous band of stalwart men! 
To hail their Monarch to the North, 

From every cot and moun tain. glen I 
The pipers blow their pibroch loud, 

Led by Glenfalloch in his plume, 
Kilt, plaid and sporan t bonnet rude; 

In all the highland brave costume 1 
The cannons boom from hill to plain, 

The Royal cavalcade is near, 
And echo answers back again 

The thundering gun and Celtic cheer 1 
Hurrah for bonnie Scotia's hills, 

With all their granite peaks bo gray! 
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Their very name the bosom thrills . 

Of exile wandering far away. 
On Afric's coast, on Asia's plains, 

Across the wide Atlantic sea, 
He sings aloud the deathless strains 

That he, in childhood, learnt in thee! 
While fancy, with her wings of lore, 

Can waft him to his father's cot, 
To brood on every shady grove, 

Around the ever-hallowed spot ! 
He busks him with the heather-bell 

That blossoms on the mountain-side, 



The morning op'd in drizzling rain, 

Which Scotchmen call a mountain mist, 
Yet forth our monarch came again 

What time the dew the Dahlia kissed! 
In privacy she stole along, 

And listening at the Dairy door, 
She heard the milkmaid's artless song, 

And stept upon the flagged floor; 
She prced the milk, and praised aloud 

The order of the rural shade. 
While the domestics smiling proud, 

'Graved on their hearts each word she said. 

The smile of Autumn, like the rose, 

Looks lovely, even while it fades! — 
The woods a sorrowing tale disclose 

Among their ever- varying shades — 
The morning air is fresh and chill; 

The yellow fields are closely shorn — 
And oft resounds, on vale and hill, 

The horses hoof and hunter's horn. 

The panting stag flies fleet along, 

To save him from the yelping team, 
With trembling heart and vigour strong 

He springs into the crystal stream. 
His fatal followers bound away 

The mountain, plain, and streamlet o'er, 
And now the trembling victim slay, 

Just as he leaps upon the shore. 
Tis five, and at the Castle door, 

The carriages and steeds are seen, 
And one, with prancing chargers four, 

Is waiting for our British Queen. 

The royal party disappears, 

And passing on through old Kenmore, 
Are hail'd again with loyal cheers, 

As loud as ever heard before. 



Slow move they through the village fair, 

That none may dissapointed be, 
And off again as fleet as air, 

Behold the royal cortege flee, 
Till, pausing on the bridge's brow, 

That there divides the beauteous Tay, 
The party are enchanted now, 

While gazing on a scene so gay. 
And here the barges too are seen, 

That float upon the lucid lake, 
Which in the evening's dazzling sheen — 

A feature in the landscape make. 
Or, in the fragrant groves of spring, 

When blossoms garland every tree, 
And playful warbling minstrels sing 

Their anthems in sweet harmony — 
Or when the solemn organ peals, 

Through old Cathedral's sainted halls, 
A magic through the bosom steals, 

Soft as the dew when evening falls ! 



Again the morn, with winning smile, 

Put forth her hand and drew the clouds 
Aside, as with a look of guile 

A maiden draws the window shrouds, 
A sweet September morning shows 

Its sunny leaves subdued and clear, 
The mountains lie in sweet repose, 

*Mid the salubrious atmosphere. 
The note of preparation sounds, 

And quickly at the castle gate, 
And all along the spacious grounds, 

The people on their Sovereign wait; 
Breadalbane's Highlanders are near, 

The pibroch sounds along the vale, 
And echo answers loud and clear, 

The spirit of a stirring tale. 
Tet ere the Royal party leaves, 

To sail upon the loved Loch Tay, 
Where Nature in her magic weaves 

Her beauties in one grand display. 
The Forester, with mounted spade, 

Has placed into the Royal hand 
A germ from out the woody glade, 

As small and tender as a wand; 
She plants the oak, though but a slip, 

Twill be a monarch, when 'tis grown, 
And next may be a gallant ship, 

To guard her young Successor's throne. 

A loud salute the cannon gives, 
The patriot party moves away, 
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The beauteous lawn with thousands Uvea 


Where shall we find the Eoyal pair? 


With hearts embosom 1 )! quite as gay* 


Behold that Garden vast and gay, 




Adc] gracefully upon the Tuy— 


Whose fragrance scents the passing air— 




Now all so lovely and serene, 
The barges float, tipp'd with the ray 
Of morning — 'tis a glorious stent! 


They pace tiling the pebbly way, 




While simpering maids are dreaming long 




Of hopes they ne'er shall realize, 




The Royal Standard float* above, 


Their Queen walks out to hear the song 




The beauteous barge where sits the Queen; 


Of birds — and breathes the balmy skies 1 




The people hall with notes of love, 






And wave their sprigs of evergreen. 


The primrose and the tulip bed 




She looks around, as lovers do. 


Have mag since failed both away, 




E'er they can hid the loved farewell; 


The dahlia still upholds its head, 




And now the boatmen, gallant crew! 


But ah ! it is not quite so gay. 




Lift up the oars* ami take a spelt 


Love lies not bleeding at your feet, 
Alas! the lovely dower is dead. 




As by B read al bane's barge she sweep*. 


With countless fragile gems as sweet* 




With plaintive mood and beaming eye. 


Which manna-dew so fondly fed ! 




His thundering cannon wakes the deeps, 


Yet does the high-toned mary-gold 




The hills with echoing tongues reply. 


In all it* beauty seem to smile. 




01 ne'er was seen on sweet Loch Tay, 


And Annuals still their cups unfold, 




So grand a sight, so fair a scene, 


And holly hocks «*f lofty pile. 




Our Qneen shall ne'er forget the day, 


And though the garden breathes of death, 




She left his mountain throned -de mesne ! 


And stems, upon their bended knees, 
Resign their sweetly scented breath, 
To deify the Autumn breeze; 






Vet many fairy flowers respire, 




PART SIXTH. 


With hectic blush and looks of lnv, \ 
Like these, when now 1 sweep my lyre, 
'Mong tender bowers in Kelvin Grovel 




£a b b*i t h — I3an no t khu rn — iietu rn to 






DalUntb, &f. 


The holy Sabbath day is past 
In privacy and morning prayer, 




Last night we left our welcome Queen 


Time's wing is ever on the blast, 




In Drummond Ca& tie's aped hull*, 


And fading locks each day grow grayer. 




Win.- re ruin'd arches now are seen. 


He takes the maiden »>y the arm* 




Fast tottering from the parent walls. 


Aa on she flies with nimble grace, 




The clumping trees, where oxen sleep, 


And touches some devoted charm, 




When night has spread her sable Yell; 


Which now must wither on her face* 




What wondrous secrets do they keep ; 


spare her but a little time. 




What stirring legends could they tellt 


Till he, the lov'd one of her heart. 




They seem like old domestics now, 


Agate beholds her in her prime. 




And mourn, with memory thy decay; 


0! never, never, more to part! 




Though time has bared their lofty brow, 






Forgetful that they waste away* 


All eyes arc gleaming with delight— 
What Stoic would snch bliss destroy? 




Tii Sabbath morn— the feathery throngs 


The bridge of Stirling — what a sight, 




With arrowy swiftness dart above, 


Ami what exulting strains of Joy I 




And sing mellifluous matin songs 


The hills romantic lying round, 




At heaven's golden gates of love! 


Give back the echoing cheers again, 




The rippling stream is loud and bright, 


Till the enthusiastic sound 




The bee hie tuned his tiny horn, 


Kings doubly to the Royal train. 




And all things round proclaim, in might. 


The cavalcade advances slow • 




The beauty of an autumn morn * 


The people crowd on every side, 

X 
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While eyes look lore, and bosoms glow, 


The coursers' hoofs are rattling loud, 


With more than usual Scottish pride. 


As fleet they journey on their way, 


The Rulers of the ancient town, 


The cheer ascends from every crowd 


Present the keys, and one was there, 


That lines the road with aspect gay, 


Who won in battle much renown, 


And Zetland's tenants join the throng, 


WithKEHT, the lather of the fair! 


Which swells the joyous cavalcade, 


He told the tale as soldier ought, 


As on they sweep, in glory strong ! 


The monarch listened, while her eye, 


As charges in the field are made, 


From filial lore a tear-drop caught, 


While frequent music greets the ear, 


Like violet 'neath a dewy sky. 


With softening cadence as they pass — 




Linlithgow's Palace now appear, 


Now issuing forth, behold the scene 


Beside its lake of liquid glass! 


That lies around the ramparts high; 


The Avon flows in beauty by, 


The circling links of Forth serene 


The bridge of Lithgow spans the stream; 


Amid their fields of verdure lie. 


Across the lovely Lothians lie, 


The grassy meads, and mountains grey, 


Whose palace with the sun doth gleam! 


The ancient Burgh with its spires, 


Where Mary Stuart oped her eyes, 


The loyal peoples glad huzza, 


The sweetest eyes that e'er were teen! 


Again each stranger's bosom fires! 


•And here, the people's joyous cries, 


She leaves amid festoons and flowers, 


Now hail another youthful Queen. 


The streets are deck'd at every turn; 




The Scottish royal Standard towers, 


As glides along the cortege bright, 


As on she sweeps to Bannockburn. 


Kirkliston and Corstorphine, too, 




With flowery arches charm the sight, 


Who treads these fields so wed to fame, 


As fresh as dipt in morning dew ! 


Which true and patriot-hearts inspire! 


Buccleuch is seen to meet the train, 


And does not feel his soul exclaim 


His tenantry around her ride, 


Some Lay like this, with nobler fire? 


And now they hurry o'er the plain, 


" Five hundred years have wandered by, 


To where Edina shines in pride. 


Since on the spot where now I stand, 




Stood Bruce, and waved his brand on high, 




To save his Scottish father-land. 




And round his Standard, valiant wights- 




High lineaged lords of Scotia's pride; 


PART SEVENTH. 


Chivalrous yeomen — dauntless knights — 




Fought fiercely by his royal side! 




Even now, in fancy, I can hear 


departure from &eotlanb, art ftrtUuf 


The dread, confusing sound of war, 


in Ihtgfarafc 


The hissing dart — the clashing spear — 


The setting of King Edward's star ! 


Whbn hopes adored have days to run, 


The dying struggles of the slain ; 


How slowly creeps each hour away! 


Sobs, groanings, invocations, sighs; 


How plaguy -slow goes round the sun, 


Revealing many a warrior's pain, 


While Night, the sluggard! lives for aye. 


And spirits journeying to the skies. 


Prospective bliss, like Hymen's bond, 


But fancy can too feebly show 


Is often sweetest ere we know 


The forms of power, the bursting breasts, 


The mystery that lies beyond, 


Revengeful eyes — vermilion glow 


Which may unfold in joy or woe! 


Of each quelTd hero, ere he rests." 


And so we thought the time too long, 




Before our youthful Queen would sail 


We cease to talk of deeds of arms — 


From England — those preparing throng 


Of Bruce and Wallace once so brave ; 


Perhaps might tell another tale. 


These but recall dread war's alarms, 


Tet came the time — the glorious hills 


So pass we o'er the 8azon's grave ! 


With thousand tongues bade echo speak, 
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And lovelier fur the mountain rills 


And like an insect of the air 




FomiV! cascades o'er each fallen peak! 


Man seems at nature's mountain- throne I 








! I could take my plaid and dwell, 




Another muse has touched niy lyre; 


When summer's cheering sun is bright, 






She strikes another plaintive key; 


In some rude cave or rugged dell, 






There *a more of sadness than of tire. — 


Or scale some summits dizzy height; 




Victoria we must part with thee. 


Or watch the eagle as it leaves 








Its eyrie on the rocky steep, 






Tlje very castle-guns appear 


Or gather earth's forgotten flowers 






To ope in woe their dreadful voice, 


In thy ravines so dark and deepl" 






And though the loyal subjects cheer — 


But distance softens every sound, 






Their hearts within do not rejoice! 


As circles in the waters die, 






Yet moves along the Royal Train — 


And stern reality is found 






Equestrian* and pedestrians direr j 


In mystic vapours soon to lie. 






While in her breast a mingled pain, 








Gives being to a parting tear* 


The Boyol Trident steamer now, 






The rising grounds show myriads bright, 


From Scotia's far-famed mountain land — 






To take a last, a Lingering gaze, 


Be veals her long'd-for, lofty prow, 






And as the son wheels on in might, 


And all again is nobly grand! 






The scene a dazzling charm displays ! 


The English Standard waves on high, 
OVr Woolwich dock-yard and its tower, 






Moor*d by the pier, the Trident shows 


And every miidtrii tfaay rye. 






Her streaming flags and awning bright, 


Is beaming with unwonted power i 






While all around a pie tune glows j 


The Thames and houses' tops are clad; 






■li Claude could once portray in might, 


The bells a merry peal give forth, 






She trips the plat form lined with red, 


And thousands on the shore look glad, 






The floating palace now is seen, 


To hail Victoria from the North, 






Bet snow-white sails in haste to spread, 








To waft away lair England's Queen. 


The nobles of the land are met, 

With willing heart and ready hand — 






Methinks t hear a voice that says, 


Her foot on terra Jirrm set, 






"Farewell! how happy have I beenf 


They hail her to her native land ; 






How shall I half thy kindness praise — 


And with a sweet and gracious smile, 






How shall I tell the sights I Vc seen I 


She bows unto her subjects round; 
She knows their welcome free of guile, 






Some think thee, Scotia, but a speck, 


And trips along the curtained ground* — 






Set in the close surrounding sea ; 


The troops present their skilful arm* — 






But, oh I 1 '11 bear thee much neglect, 


The Boyjii Anthem swells its lay ; 






If I forget thy hilltt and thee! 


A galaxy of female charms 






Thy heath-dad mountains proudly rise 


Beam forth in all their soft display. 






High where the red-wmg'd lightnings leap, 








And there the tempest's wildest cries 


Tis noon! at Slough the cortege wait, 






Are echoed oer the surgy deep J 


A messenger anon is seen, 






The dork pine waves its lofty plume— 


Ringing aloud at Frogmore gate, 






The joyous rein-deer revels free, 


With tidings from the welcome Queen, 






And o er the hoary granite rolls 


The noble mother hears with love, 






The cascade to the weltering teal 


Her Royal Daughter's safe return; 






The curtains of the sky are hung 


Her liquid eyes are rolled above — 






From every jagged cliff on high — 


Her inward thought* with rapture burn I 






And Nature speaks with matchless tongue, 


A mother, tool that every land 




The secret language of the sky I 


Has echoed forth in warmest praise ; 




All art, all pride is silenced there. 


Her judgment wise, her manners bland, 




1 


For matchless grandeur rules alone, 


Have Bwell'd the soul of loftier lays ! 
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Now Windsor peering toward the sky, 

Looks o'er its woods of ripening green, 
And now the Monarch's hopes are high, 

For absence makes a sweeter scene! 
I need not say how bosoms beat, 

Let tender mothers breathe the tale, 
But oh! they swell with double heat, 

When infants their returning hail! 
The sinless babes engross her thoughts—* 

She yearns their lovely forms to see: 
A lustrous tear her eye has caught — 

Sprung from the well of ecstacy ! 
As nearer every moment brings 

Her to the hall where they reside, 



Affection's warm and sensate springs, 

Are opening wider and more wide ! 
She rushes wildly to their arms, 

And kisses them with frantic joy ; 
She praises the endearing charms, 

That grace the daughter and the boy. 
They smile like happy cherubs sent, 

To mock frail man's incessant grief; 
And now her feelings taste content — 

Her bosom's soothed in sweet relief— 
And oh! it is an hour of love — 

Another, and another kiss ; 
Such transports only reign above — 

O ! for continued joy like this ! 
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SostE sing their visions of the Holy Throne— 
Of scenes that pass in the est Lai sky — 

Of secrets that to mati cannot be known, 
Until hi* soul hit* winged itself on high* 
Such flight!, my Muse has no in lent to try, 

An humble lay is ill that it can sing; 
Jar from the sealed abodes of mystery, 

It move* alone upon a sober win^ 

Yet may its fingers wake some silent string 
To melody and candour, soft and kind ; 

And fond Reflection's lamp, some rays may fling, 
Throughout the darker Tegions of the mind ; 

As Luna's mellow beams through ebon night, 

Restore a part of the dark World to light. 




II. 



Ye Muses j let me chmmt an honest lay 

Of what is troth conspicuous to the eyej 
The looks and manners of our specie-clay, 

Which are as varied as the stars on high. 

Ee ever with mc anl da DOfl *k-ny 
Your powerful aid, that 1 aright may scan 

The curious deep half-hidden mystery — 
The feelings and the character of Man. 
For God did make him nrffitfoti of his plan* 

And gave him notions mulMptifii ;m ■] rare; 
When first, with solemn awe, his fiat ran 

O'er a new world, from Chaos bright and fair, 
Then did he breathe into hi* nostrils life, 
And placed him tn a snot unknown to at rile ■! 
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m. 

Bat, let my fancy gaze on some gay scenes, 
Which mankind fondly fix a relish for, 

And on the pain which often intervenes, 
When those are fleeted for a time and o'er — 
When sad Reflection's sting has touched thecore. 

And dread Remorse is hovering round the soul — 
When the great pleasure felt is now no more, 

But wrapt up in Futurity's sealed scroll ! 

And when they would, if fit, recall the whole, 
To ease the feelings of a conscious heart, 

And wonder how Joy's transient spirit stole 
Their hours away, with such a magic art, 

When thoughts like these improper acts deplore, 

Tis strange they set no guard on what's before. 

IV. 

Ah! 'twould be better to forget what's gone — 

What cannot be recalled to life again, 
Than ponder over things forever flown, 

Which only can harass, and nurture pain; 

And firmly watch those evils that remain, 
And so prepare against each similar crime ; 

This would prevent our souls from future stain, 
And make our feelings tranquil and sublime! 
Improvement just attends the present time, 

The past is sealed — the future is not ours; 
Why then should Man, when in his noble prime, 

The flower and glory of a few short hours — 
Forget that God to whom he owes his birth ! 
And walk blindfolded o'er this planet — Earth. 



V. 



Tis thus his transient period wastes away, 

In endless sorrow for the hours that sleep ; 
Reflecting always on the by-gone day, 

With thoughts rolled up in mysticism deep ; 

The present moment heedlessly may creep 
Away, and then he must reflect again, 

Ah ! what a foolishness it is to leap 
Into this retrospective tide of pain! 
The present is the time — the present then 

Be mine on which to meditate, that I 
May to a knowledge of myself attain, 

Ere Death has got command to close my eye- 
That I may only do what bears reflection, 
And yields delight, by sacred retrospection. 



VL 

From yonder lane, the dissipated man 

Appears wrapt in his shame and riven weeds, 
His meagre face most sadly blotched and wan, 

And on his vitals gnawing liquor feeds ! 

His blood-shot eye no public vision heeds, 
He staggers on regardless of the whole — 

Corruption in his heart has sown its seeds, 
And darkened is the nature of his soul! 
gis mind is past reflection and control, 

Too oft impaired by stupirying fumes — 
His name is writ on the intemperate roll, 

No better character his wish assumes. 
Onward he totters with a frantic gaze, 
And a degenerate view of man displays. 



vn. 

Returning home his sorrowed spouse may weep— 
If different in her nature — loudly scold ; 

The dissipated husband, half in sleep- 
Has heard those sounds so often, they are old; 
He fears not reasoning, even the most bold, 

But lolls about in indolent despair; 
And all her fiery language passes cold — 

As doth the blast through winter's chilly air. 

And children in their mother's sorrows share, 
Weeping the abject nature of their state; 

Their house is wretched, comfortless, and bare, 
All by the conduct of a profligate ! 

And this is not a picture coloured high, 

But a true portrait of reality. 

vm. 

Now in the eve when business bustle 's o*er, 

Some favourite Inn receives its nightly guests, 
Now stories pass, and others told before 

Go round till folly kindles in their breasts. 

One o'er his glass with happy visage rests, 
Another sends the jest and proverb round, 

A third the stirring song, a fourth one zests 
Upon the mingling inharmonious sound. 
Thus every one his old delight has found, 

And hour on hour fly past with arrow- wing, 
Till in each heart increased joys abound — 

The waiting bell has one perpetual ring : 
An early hour disperses maddened men, 
And it is hard to say where they go then! 
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XII. 


Some others to their Rendezvous retire 


A great Deceiver has the fairest tongue, 






To pass the night, perhaps, in jolli* 


And it is evident he does require it. 






Such qtumtities their wish may not desire 


To hide the \ cnom that i* round it hung, 






As those we left in their frivolity.— 


And unsuspecting souls may oil admire it; 






Their ooovme ni;iy bi moderate and free, 


And whiles a softer sentence will inspire it, 






Their manners cool, and more sedate the mind. 


That gains upon the mind and wilM affection, 






But still they are where old temptations 1 


For his deceit knows how and when to hire it, 






And every bumper makes the eye more blind 


By vi lies of recent retrospection* 






To human fraiitien, Ull they are ineUned 


But, all ! fly monsters of such deep deception- 






To pass too many precious hoars away, 


Those who are instruments of Satan's makings 






And when aroustd from lethargy, they find 


Tho>e who too oft give canst* for sad reflection, 






The sun is fast approaching unto day I 


And are not worthy any woman's taking; 






Such men may know reflection and its power, 


On Danger's fatal brink the heart stands then, 






But still they squander many a useful hour. 


When played on by the cunning of such men* 






X 


xni. 






What man is that whose feigned majestic look, 


A purer soul shines in the steady eye — 






And highly jingling sounds attract the ear — 


An easy grace, an unaffected look. 






With lengthen 'd words from some Instruction book. 


A reasonable and firmly spoke reply— 






Which *mid his others giant-like appear? 


A face which modesty has not forsook — 






lie is the man for whom I shed a tear! — 


A mind improved by many a goodly book — 






Weak, ignorant, and shallow in his mind, 


A heart that a open, honest, free of guile, 






Who is the soul of every other's jeer, 


From which a proper lesson may be took, 






Tet to hU folly is entirely hlind. 


Or rear!, perhaps, in hi a good-nu tared smile* — 






Whose wish to pass among the learned kind, 


He studies nothing wicked, nothing vile, 






Makes him affect appearance not his own, 


To practise on the soul by sinful art. 






And wheresoo'er he ^oes he leaves behiud, 


Nor falsity, nor mean imprudent wile, 






A magnified contempt too clearly shown. 


Is found to linger in his better heart; 






He struts away Like one most great and vise, 


For he is true and honest in his mind. 






Whilst many pity him, and all despise. 


And Ids discourse is feeling, warm and kind. 




XL 


XIV. 






For, what becomes a woman — in a man 


But let me view the man of mighty thought, 






Is the reverse, and most disgusting too : 


Who has created to his Fancy's eye, 






For even woman's vanity we (ian 


A soul with much majestic feeling fraught, 






With happy optic, for a time review. 


And placed it in his frame of dignity — 






There"* something whimpers, Gaiety's her due, 


Supposing that he is a prodigy 






But. man was bom and meant for nohler ends 


Of greatness, and above the highest sphere 






Thau deek his form, and throw Ills eyes askew, 


Of life, and looks as if he would outvie 






And fancy trine.*, as to which ho bends. 


All other creatures situated here — 






And he is quite unworthy of his friends. 


Whose constant talk is of himself so dear, 






Whu yields himself to such ungainly ways, 


That each, observer spurns the gaudy show; 




1 And ofteu-tiuies tlie wiser one offends 


And just as high as be would fain appear, 




By lapping up the hateful cup of praise, 


So does he sink as deep and far below : 




As jf the fluid- poison was the merit. 


His fund Ambition's height is to be gnat, 




1 Of bU vain, sillv, waterv, witless spirit '. 


And yet he tumbles down the hill of Fate! 
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XV. 

But why should any Being dread the fcorn 
Of him who was or is a studied friend, 

When he throws words and looks not easilyjborne, 
And would, if possible, our ears offend. — 
When many hateful, painful glances blend 

With jeers, and envious mockeries and such, 
Who, if he has a soul, would deign to bend 

To these low meanings, or regard their touch ? 

For me, I would not to the Fellow crouch, 
Who could be so ignoble and so base, 

As more the finer faculties so much, 
To cherish his own mean and vulgar ways ! 

rd spurn him, and when he had cried me down, 

See if his Purse and Praise have greater grown. 



XVL 

If one were reared and ruled by every eye 
That glances o'er him as he wends along — 

The learned, the unlettered, and high, 
Toung, old, et cetra— or, in fine, the throng, 
Or any circle he may move among — 

Say, where were Man's own noble spirit then 
•And Independence ? surely this were wrong! 

Yet such has much decreased the minds of men. 

Reader, be pleased to view this o'er again; 
I do not mean to disregard those eyes 

That beam upon us, but I say amen 
To manly worth, if governed by such spies ; 

For, we know well, what pleases the one sect, 

Gains from the other, only disrespect. 

xvn. 

The man of ready wit and easy heart, 
Who has a spark of knowledge and a head, 

Can soon a very happy thought impart 
Into the soul that otherwise were dead, 
And by a happy laugh his mind is fed ; 

He soon concocts another in his brain, 
Which echoes with delight whene'er 'tis said, 

And chases dulness from the saddest swain. — 

Care flying, leaves far distant his domain, 
And all get happy, harmless, great and glad, 

For new ideas spring'up in their train, 
And banish those that would be cold and sad. 

This effort lingers in a good beginning, 

The rest goes on quite fluently and winning ! 



XVUL 

But, ah ! how sweet and innocent that face 
Which art has not destroyed by its guile, 

Where we can every gentle feeling trace 
Upon the index of an Infant's smile — 
For they know nothing that is vain or vile, 

Though living in a world of much deceit; 
But dwell in sweet delusion for a while, 

And all their hours in happy strangeness fleet. 

But coming years will draw the mystic sheet, 
And show the World's frailties to the sight; 

Then shall the joys they now so fondly greet, 
Sink to oblivion in the shades of night; 

And almost every true and pure delight, 

Take to them wings, and urge those wings in flight. 



XIX. 

Tell me why man so much adores this world, 

And why he clings to that which fleets away 
Even while he grasps it, and 'tis quickly hurled' 
Into Eternity's dark regions! — say, 
Why is the heart so strongly led astray 
By wild delusion's binding subtle spell, 

And why we can forget that being clay, 
Forever on this earth we cannot dwell ? 
How worldlings count their ore, how many tell 
Of joys they soon shall welcome as the past- 
How some so avaricious buy and sell, 

With greed and cunning men as it is vast. 
Paint me a picture of such men as these, 
And let thy pencil follow truth and < 



XX. 

A train, already, is before mine eyes, 

Methinks I see them grovelling along; 
Such as mankind, in general, may despise, 

And those who do us many a bitter wrong; 

Our feelings therefore may be galled and strong 
To such in cries of hatred, so my Muse 

Shall place them as the bass to this my song, 
Or lower as the reader's heart may choose : 
However prone we may be to excuse, 

Such persons only merit our disdain, 
When thus, their sinful conduct one reviews, 

And finds them great assistants of our pain ; 
They also want a feeling for the poor, 
And turn them aimless from their cursed door. 
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XXL 


XXIV. 






Woe to the Oppressor who defines schemes 


How grand and awful are those mighty waves, 






Of wickedness and mischief, when hi bed ! 


Shaking their hoary heads in air so high! 






And watches for the morning V earliest brains. 


As if they beckoned us to watery graves 






To put such into practice. God hath said, 


Where in their bosom we mitfht bidden lie. 






He will bring heavy sorrow on his head. 


How do they clear out, tilt the bottom's nigh 






For wronging thus his neighbour, At id his ills 


With all its see ret s opened to the sight— 






Shall be equivalent to the strife he *s made* 


Where many breast imirncri cease to sigh, 






Thus God is equity, and never wills 


Low in its caves, beneath the surge so white* 






Such acting* as the honest bosom fills 


And I have viewed thee in the sable night. 






With grief and rain— and iff lien thus he spake, 


When such commotion was before my view. 






By holy Prophets, over J Uriah's bills 


And I have marked the raging Billow's height, 






And Israel, lived those Tyrants who would take 


Between me and the mild etherial blue, 






lUf neighbour's Seldl by plotting and by strife, 


And read a lesson most terrific then, 






And leave them in the wretchedness of life. 


With eye bewildered and with bosom pain. 






XXIL 


XXV. 






He Ues not down to rest in memory dear, 


How falsely some will say, 'tis weak to Jove, 






Like those who die of PhilAothrqpic mind — 


To waste our colour and perhaps our hearts, 






Is not lamented with a grief sincere, 


Whilst they know well it* influence does prove 






Not even by those to whom his death is kind; 


More powerful, than combined the magic arts: 






They take hi* wealth, 'tis all he leaves belli ml 


And then the sweet sensation it imparts 






Of happy recollection, and it flies 


Is great, and lias possessed the noblest mind. 






From hand to hand as swiftly as the liind 


Though mixed with such it has its barbed darts, 






That bounds o'er rallies green 'uuath sunny skies ; 


Which certainly are neither soft nor kind. — 






No real grief within their bosom lies, 


But then, sueh trials make us more refined 






Though they in decency a while assume 


And urge us forth with double wish and aim, 






A solitary turning of the eyes, 


For nothing can the ardent lover hind 






And features laden with a skin-deep gloom, 


Whose heart pursues some love-inspiring Dame, 






Which being Imitation Grief* soon ends, 


No doubt his troubled breast gives birth to sighs, 






And then they join the plenum of their friends. 


But still he hopes and looks for brighter skies. 






xxtn. 


XXVI. 






The Miser next upon bis chest sits grinning, 


For brighter skies — yes, when the soul serene, 






Flis haggard eyes from their recesses shine; 


Untroubled lies on the bed of sweot solace, 






Starvation's thread is in his bosom spinning, 


And when his breast will be a summer scene — 






And on his nice the withered look of pine ! 


11 is heart the sun that shall illume its space. 






Death stamps his forehead with a sad design. 


Hii hopes the stars that twinkle o'er its face, 






His teeth are firmly clenched, and curved hi? face, 


His thoughts the snowy clouds that saunter by, 






With many a deep and dismal looking line, 


His breath the balmy air— his Fancy's pace 






Which speak the ruling passion of his ways. 


The little birds on gladsome wing that fly! 






He is no friend um» the human race, 


And then delight shall animate his eye. 






And gives ue*er to the Famishing a mite, 


And in his breast, the Heaven existing there, 






But bids them quickly from his house retrace, 


Shall crown him with a modest dignity, 






And grins with fear till they are out of sight. 


And chase away each phantom of despair. 




Up ti>11« nbout villi avarkiuns fear. 


Nor shower of sorrow from bis eyes shall fall. 






Those eyes which drop no sympathetic tear. 


The ecstatic moment triumphs over all 7 

T 
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xxvn. 

Now in yon hall a goodly train have met, 

With feelings lightsome as the passing air ; 
And round the walls in order are they set, 

Where is afraid to show his face— old Care. 

And haying been invited, so I there 
My footsteps wend, to catch the promised hour, 

And hope to meet with many faces fair, 
like sweetest buds which deck the scented bower, 
And throw the magnet-feeling of their power 

Around, as summer roses, when in bloom, 
Ere stormy clouds of Heaven begin to lower, 

And blast the tincture of their gay costume. 
Bright, fragrant, delicate, delightful, gay, 
Sweet-breathing fairy-flowers of modest May ! 

xxvm. 

As one, when rising from the arms of sleep — 

From the warm couch of rest whereon he lay, 
Does cautiously unto the lattice creep 

With half shut eyes to peep about for day, 
But then beholds the silver moon shine gay, 
Encompassed with her little orbs of light, 

Which on his nice dart in a liquid ray 
That stuns the feeble nicker of his sight. 
As she proceeds the Empress of the night, 

And travels o'er her path of azure blue; 
But yet maintains her zenith— when so bright, 

"lis yet too soon fell labour to pursue — 
And so he steals again to his repose, 
To lull the burden of his weary woes. 



XXIX. 

So opening the lightsome festal door, 

We usher on a scene as gay as night 
In all her glory, and the blush flies o'er 

Our nice and bosom with a warm delight; 

The massy lamp is gleaming rare and bright, 
And is reflected in each virgin eye, 

That seem as stars from yonder distant height 
Brought down to grace the night's festivity. 
The love-looked glance finds access inwardly, 

And is the cause of our emotioned joy, 
Tickling the fancy into ecstacy, 

With a sensation animate and coy — 
In all, it is a scene most fit to charm, 
With magic prowess passionately warm. 



XXX. 

Ohl 'tis delicious luxury to view 

So many bosoms beating, snowy white 
Or alabaster— swelling as they do 

In all the fond profusion of delight; 

Tis here kind Venus reigns in all her might, 
With head elate, and Cupid by her side, 

Dancing about enchanted with the sight, 
The little god smiles in his virtuous pride ; 
And in their souls he swells the mellow tide 

Of innocent delusion, till the eye 
Is clothed in lustre, and dilated wide 

With joyous thoughts of future destiny I 
Such is the rapture, the fair sex impart, 
And from their looks pour gladness o'er the heart. 

XXXI. 

Time makes all scenes familiar — 
O'er the horizon like a blazing wheel 

The splendid orb of day arise — we've been 
Where breakers made the Brigantine to reel, 
And viewed dark silent night o'er Nature steal, 

And all the luminaries of the sky, 
The greatness of our glorious God reveal, 

The airy mountains than the clouds more high. 

The gladsome songsters that in ether fly — 
The strange phenomena of mother earth — 

The quadrupeds docile sagacity, 
And other wonders marvellous in birth. 

The reason then, we've lost all our surprise, 

Is that they are forever near our eyes. 

xxxn. 

For where 's the human sight that can compare 
With the great garden kept by Nature's hand? 

Is a gay hall enlivened with the fair, 
'Even though all smiling with a visage bland, 
To be compared with Morning and its band 

Of little joyful songsters, and the Night 
With all its gems hung out, and Ocean's strand 

Beat by the sweeping billows angry white; 

Or the high mountains dazzling and bright 
With solar rays, piercing the curling clouds, 

Or groves that look the measure of their height 
In the lone streamlet, as if really proud 

Of what is mirrored there? — All these surpass 

The greatest pleasures mankind can amass! 
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Behold a Maiden beautiful and chaste, 
The sparkle of her eye is diamond bright, 

As sculptured model is her tapered waist, 
Her form is perfect symmetry — her height 
May be the size in which our eyes delight, 

Her hand is soft and delicate— her foot 
Is neat — her skin is smooth and snowy white, 

Her lips the genuine coral, and as mute; 

And she is decked in Fashion's finest suit, 
Embroidered with the taste of richest skill, 

And may have other qualities to boot, 
Which lie obedient to her changeful will; 

But then, she's stiff; and formal, and absurd, 

And affectation poisons every word. 

XXXIV. 

Next her, and wrapt in garments not so gay, 
A modest-looking creature has her seat, 

Whose was a less auspicious natal day, 
But still she 's handsome, circumspect and neat, 
And on her face expression lingers sweet, 

And in her manner grace and ease are seen, 
Nor strife, nor envy on her features meet, 

Nor discontent, nor love-destroying spleen: 

Yet she is of superior, noble mien, 
And breeding most polite illumes her look; 

Her age, perhaps just in her latest teen, 
And rosy health her cheek has not forsook. 

Her language, too, is prudent, firm and wise, 

Without vain flashes from her beaming eyes. 

TTYX V. 

Than envious woman, what is half so base? 

An endless jealous hatred is her food I 
She scorns and scoffs at every other's ways, 

Fermenting evil, false, low, mean, and rude; 

Pollutes her name, which she imagines good, 
Whilst she is staining others, and her tongue 

Is always railing in a sinful mood, 
From out the cell of venom where 'tis hung. 
But meet her face to face, the ills she strung 

Are under cover— she is fond and kind, 
Complaisant and familiar, though she's stung 

The inmost core of many a feeling mind. 
She is a canker worm, infesting earth, 
Whate'er her rank, or wealth, or power, or birth ! 



XXXVL 

The next seems one of learning, all alert 
To every word and every gesture— she 

Is not what mankind may consider pert, 
But rather lays a claim to modesty : 
Though fond to make her smiling partner see 

That mental study is her fond desire, 
She catches at some Author constantly 

With pathos full of feeling and of fire; 

And fondly shows how much she does admire 
The devious style of writers— old and young, 

And is acquainted with their breathing lyre. 
And has quotations ready on her tongue 

And so she keeps the string of converse up, 

Between each pause to every gentle sup. 



xxxvn. 

But 'tis nor politics nor learned talk, 

Nor quaint conversing, nor fertility, 
Nor even wisdom, nor a graceful walk, 

Nor any motion of agility ; 

But, 'tis an easy mild civility, 
A breathing softness, and a smiling eye, 

A silver word, a fond humility, 
A kindly whisper and a soft reply! 
These steal into the heart — man can't deny 

Such qualities combined, they better suit 
A Lady, than the sound of language high, 

Which says 'twere surely better she were mute. 
If woman then would win a heart that's true, 
Let her remarks be mild, and brief and few. 



XXXVIIL 

Now mark the blushing girl of fifteen, 

Acute though simple— bashful though polite I 
The greenness of her age is truly seen 

Reflected from her eyeball's vacant sight; 

Yet in her face a mixture of delight 
And innocence and modesty combined, 

In one harmonious sympathy unite' 
To show the innate working of the mind. 
She looks not up, yet in her face we And 

A sweet expression of what ripens there, 
Which may assume an aspect still more kind, 

When she has mingled longer with the fair. 
She is a goodly specimen of woman, 
And acts her part just as is done in common. 
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XXXIX. 

Tia marvellous to see the young so fast 

Into maturity and fondness grow, 
As if they fled from Childhood and the past 

On Eagle wings into the life of woe ; 

And on the cheek appears a certain glow, 
That proTes the heart already schooled to feel 

That passion which all women wish to know, 
And which their modesty cannot conceal: 
Despite of every effort 'twill reveal 

Itself in colours not to be unknown, 
And through the veil of counterfeit will steal, 

As if no such costume were o'er it thrown. 
So no young Maid need strive to hide the thought, 
In her translucent look 'tis easily caught. 

XL. 

It oft has fallen to my lot to view 
A certain carelessness in double life, 

Between the very lately wedded two, 
Just learning the first rules of Man and Wife, 
This may burst out into a flood of strife, 

That sweeps away the glory of the state, 
And if the stream be stopt, it is but rife, 

Its current is so furious and so great: 

lis true at intervals it may abate, 
Its waves run smoother and its tide be still, 

But soon it will resume its wonted spate, 
And run with hideous murmur down the hill; 

Till the fend fount of happiness is dry, 

And on its sands Life, as a wreck, may lie. 



XLL 

Now obvious reason can be shown for this: 
Man fancies what he never can enjoy; 

Thinks matrimony is a life of bliss, 
Without a single item of alloy — 
Looks in his loved one's nice with feelings coy, 

As if he read— all purity is there! 
And thinks, that what would happiness destroy, 

Could never lurk beneath a skin so fair. 

But how deceiving is the assumed air- 
How flattering the skin-deep beaming smile, 

The Serpent's sublety fails in compare 
By the effect, and power of Woman's guile! 

And man is prone their evils to approve, 

But when they smile— alas I who would not love ? 



XLIL 

And who could blame a Maiden, though she did 

Her lover's great delusion not unfold, 
For if she loves him, then 'tis right she hid 

What would unspell him if it once were told; 

Perhaps she sees he loves, but loves for gold, 
And guides him in his fancy through the same, 

And keeps his feigned affection from the cold, 
Until once called by his dear surname, — 
Yet, here she is most piteously to blame, 

If she would court a life of peace and joy — 
For certainly his lovingness will tame, 

And only be succeeded by alloy. 
The rays of happiness can never shine, 
Where hearts are tied by any foul design. 

• yrTTT. 

He who would then be happy, let him find 

A maiden, love alone has sent him to, 
See if he courts the beauties of her mind, 

And if his own affection's fix'd and true ; 

Let him not marry while the flame is new, 
The brightest blaze may earliest expire ! 

But meditate with caution kind and true, 
And not enthusiastic to admire— 
Nor over ardent in his fond desire 

Which leads to a conclusion often brie£ 
And thus gives cause for future fits of ire, 

And rending pangs of sad perpetual grief. 
But let him coolly weigh his Hopes and Fears, 
And so lay down a rule for future years. 



XL1V. 

How then, if woman clothes her face with smiles, 

And looks with rapture in the eyet of all, 
Is man fit to discover through those wiles 

The one for whom her heart is most in thrall? 

Oh! yes he may, for true-love wears no pall. 
In every word and action it is shown, 

And all disguising viziers will fell, 
And through each coloured hiding it is known; 
Her every sigh, and look, and word, and tone, 

Prove what does most exist within her breast, 
Tis true in converse she may well disown 

What is the cause of longsome nights distressed. 
She loves, and as the feeling does endure, 
It grows more powerful, virtuous, and pure. 
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XLV. 

Oh! let him many who considers thus, 

His lot is bliss, his happiness is sure ! 
Her love is lasting, honest, virtuous, 

His by this means is likely to endure ; 

And is there happiness one half so pore 
As when two faithful hearts in one unite — 

None! — Nothing jealous ever can allure 
Them from the enjoyment of this mild delight: 
And in the dreamy season of the night 

They lie reposed within each others* arms, 
In the full growth of pleasure's highest height 

Partaking of the noblest earthly charms; 
And have a foretaste of that life above, 
Where all is pleasure, happiness, and lore. 

XLVL 

Pre seen the blooming Wife, but lately wed, 
Preparing comfort for her Husband's share; 

Pre looked again and all she loved was dead, 
And then her face was clouded o'er with care, 
And in her glance a feeling of despair 

Emitting through the sable pall she wore, 
Her cheeks grown wan that lately blossom'd fair, 

Her lightsome heart then laden, rent and sore. 

Again I've gazed, these weeds were seen no more, 
Custom and Time exchangM them for the gay; 

And then, as if the heart were also o'er 
With all its sorrow for the sad affray, 

80 hare I seen her leap to life again, 

And smile, with ease upon the face of men. 



XLVIL 

A few pulsations only beat between 

Our joy and sorrow, and our hopes and fears, 
A span of time does only intervene 

Between our merry youth and sombre years; 

Our smiling eyes are soon bedimmed with tears. 
Our prospects blasted and our breasts in pain; 

lake the Horizon, o'er whose face appears 
The darkened vapours bending down with rain, 
80 do cares gather o'er us— then again 

A golden ray may flicker for awhile, 
And mental pain seem fleetly on the wane, 

And happiness succeed with easy smile: 
But with a power more fell grief soon returns, 
And then the heaving heart with anguish burns. 



XLVHL 

Yet look with what bold vanity, one rank 

Moves past another, 'mid the busy throng, 
As if they had no glorious God to thank 

For all the blessings which to them belong. 

Were they born Adam's, infinaly strong? 
Or have they drudged for what they now possess ? 

Ah, no ! to many of them may belong 
To trifling customs and to idleness.— 
Those feel not for the poor in their distress, 

Not knowing how the worm of Hunger gnaws, 
And are of all, most likely to oppress 

And hold down mankind by their factious laws. 
Indeed they look as if they fain would say, 
God should have kept us out the Vulgar's way! 

And tell me, why should they of humble birth 

Not walk along with head as much elate, 
As he who spurns to gaze upon the earth, 

Because he deems himself of high estate? 

Have you not seen the man of wisdom great, 
Bend lower than the vain and empty one} 

And noble men on the ignoble wait, 
And streams than spacious rivers swifter run? 
Have you not seen the moon succeed the sun, 

And Winter frown on Summer with its gloom, 
And when the little walk of life was done, 

Both rich and poor hid in the lonesome tomb. 
Should not these sights revivify the mind, 
And make our hearts reciprocally kind? 



After much thought, I come to this conclusion, 

That eyery man— whatever be bis mind- 
Acts still for Self; and even my Effusion 

May savour something sweetly of this kind; 

And if it does why should I fall behind? 
Or rudely fight against the ways of Man, 

It would be making Reason's optic blind, 
To alter Nature's law or Mortal's plan.— 
But let me say the foremost in the van 

Of human beings, I cannot exclude; 
For Interest's secret echo aye has ran 

From heart to heart in bad design or good; 
And we know Badical, and Whig, and Tory, 
Have each their own peculiar wish and glory. 
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SONNETS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 



ON COBRA LINN. 

FiEBGB-BOLLUG high-toned foamy-crest Linn! 

Thou sweepest o'er the friction-polished breast 
Of the stupendous rock, which deep within 

Lies wrapt in thine aquatic hoary rest 

That veils its flinty ribs, and to the west 
Thy waves dash on with reckless frantic pace, 

Through labyrinths and caverns, rudely drest, 
Where latent gems their echoing chambers grace. 
Soon shall they sleep in Ocean's great embrace, 

Or dash their surge against the sea-green side 
Of some storm-troubled vessel, where the face 

Of terror grins — where eyes dilated wide, 
Flash strangely o'er the billows of the sea, 
And supplicate a calm with soul-sincerity. 



ON THE BUTTERFLY. 

Behold the gay-clothed Butterfly extends 
Its wings to kiss each odour-breathing flower; 

How fair it seems! yet when the summer ends 
Twill drop a victim to the Winter's power, 
And fall asleep in the cool leafless bower, 

Bestript of beauty and of gay desire. — 
Ah ! life is short and only lasts an hour, 

Compared with that to which our souls aspire, 

For we must from this varying scene retire, 
And mix with spirits once embodied here, 

When quietly laid to moulder in the mire, 
And once lamented by a friendly tear! 

Tes ! every hour that passes o'er our head, 

Bears on its wing the knell of a fond spirit fled. 



ON PROFESSOR WILSON'S BUST. 

How like a lion in quiescent might, 

The noble-soul'd, "old Christopher " appears! 
The mental glory of internal light 

Smiles beautiful amid his ripening years! 

No petty meanness — no flesh-shapen fears 
O'ercasts the manly firmness of his face. — 

His brow, a dome of thought— majestic rears— 
His eye, a thousand fancies seems to trace! 
His flowing locks swim o'er a neck of grace, 

And all the aspect of his form, is power! 
A manliness, that time cannot displace, 

Fresh and unbending as in youth's gay hour. 
The Heathens had their gods, so Scotland, thou 
A semblance may trace in living Wilson now! 



ON THEODORE KORNER. 

Ay ! rest thee there, thou truly gallant wight! 

Beneath the boughs of thy respected tree, 
Thou lord of many a long-lived dreadful fight, 

Where spirits of the brave were passing free. 

Thy fatal sword was sternly grasped by thee, 
And waved with joy victorious o'er thy head, 

*Mid hostile ranks, and foes of high degree, 
Who viewed its gleam with eyes of sacred dread. 
Thou once fond teeming son of song, I shed 

The sympathetic tear o'er valour great ; 
And mourn the demon-ball that laid thee dead, 

And sealed, so soon, a glorious patriot's fate. 
Oh! may the honour pile raised over thee, 
Proclaim thy worth, till time shall cease to be. 
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HOME. 

There is a little spot on God's fair earth, 

To which our longing memory ever clings ; 
Where in our youthful days of lore and mirth ; 

Sweet feeling trilTd the bosom's tender strings. 

Where'er we roam, reflection ever flings 
Its fond arms round it, and will linger there, 

And fancy often hovers high on wings, 
To gaze upon it, deeming it most fair! 
No charm, however novel, can compare 

With this green spot, so cherish'd in the heart ; 
Nor beauty, be it e'er so bright and rare, 

Snch sacred pleasures to the soul impart. 
Speak out, my heart! if thou hast loved to roam, 
Hast thou e'er once forgot thy sacred, natal home ? 



TWILIGHT. 

A greyish darkness steals across the stream: — 

A marbly indistinctness clothes the sky, 
And, in the West, by Sol's departing beam, 

The clouds empurpled float in silence by. 

The trees are rustling softly to the sigh 
Of evening's plaintive breeze, and far above, 

Each little laughing star re-opes its eye, 
As pure and brilliant as the eye of love ! 
The songsters sit in slumber in the grove: — 

The moon resumes her reign among the clouds, 
That like pale worlds of mountains slowly move — 

Veiling her nice with their transparent shrouds. 
Dark shadows creep o'er earth, and night cast 
Her pall around an empire, strange and vast! 



ON INVERABT. 

Sweet In verary! soul-inspiring spot! 

Shadow of what old Paradise has 
Which streams divide in many a blessed lot 

Where lime trees clothe the valley, ever green, 

And Donaquaich's high-towering bead is seen, 
Besting the weary clouds, and also where 

The sea rolls past, making a fairy scene 
Of Argyll's gorgeous castle structure rare! 
Such sights as these, can anything compare, 

To charm the soul and school the heart to love? 
Where nature, glorious all, is seen to wear 

The favour of that God who reigns above. 
Thou, loveliest Village, look'st an endless smile, 
And blooming maidens tread thy sacred isle! 



ON CAMPSIE GLEN. 

Ye mighty rocks projecting o'er the steep! — 
Ye giant-trees that float above the dell ! — 

Ye streamlets, that incessantly do weep! — 
Combined, ye clothe me with Samsonic spell. — 
Oh ! I could in your bosom ever dwell, 

And there extol your beauties, so sublime ! 
Where winding cataracts expressly tell, 

They rolled their currents since the first of time. 

There I'd chant some plaintive evening hymn, 
When western earth has veiled the torrid sun, 

And hear the distant village-warning chime 
Embodying with thy waters as they run; 

And sit oblivious to all "mortal ken," 

In some sweet woodrufled cave, by Campsie Glen. 



ON THE RIVER THAMES. 

Great River ! — sung by Bards of earlier day, 

Who only truly prais'd where praise was due — 
While thus ye sparkle in the bright sun-rays, 

Shall I deny one feebler strain to you ? 

What towers and temples all thy banks bestrew ! 
What secret riches lie thy caves among — 

While England's mighty City, glad to view 
Thy dancing waves hails thee with fairy song! 
With majesty supreme ye dash along, 

And bear from every Country, every Clime 
Their costly treasures, o'er thy bosom strong — 

Mocking the storm, and even tardy Time! 
Sweet Clutha! stately Mersey! what are ye 
To the proud Thames?— the glory of the sea!, 



ON WINTER. 

Pale, hoary, bleak, destructive Winter!— thou 

Com'st on thy shivering pinions o'er the sea 
From icy arctic climes, and round thy brow 

The brumal blasts, and clouds portentous be. 

The summer-birds, that caroll'd in their glee, 
Behold thy frigid diadem, and fly 

With panic-stricken instinct far from thee, 
To chant beneath a more auspicious sky. 
The mountain streams already know thee nigh; 

Thou breathest on them and their voice is still; 
On bending knees, the flowers prepare to die 

Before thy withering aspect, stern and chill! 
Thou clasp'st our sphere in one embrace of gloom, 
And fading Nature fills one universal tomb. 
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ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Imperial structure? — edifice of fame I 

How grand and solemn is thine aspect now ; 
Whilst all that's lovely mingles with thy name, 

And age sitsdark'ningon thy beauteous brow ! 

How often hast thou heard the sacred vow 
From virgin-lips— as in each listening shade, . 

The mellow echo swept, subdued and low, 
As if it trembled at the sound it made. 
How sweetly, from each gothk colonnade, 

Thine Organ-notes arise with heavenly sound; 
Till in thy spacious, vaulted halls they fade, 

While statues smile in all the niches round. 
Thy walls, like frost-work, charm the open eye, 
Thy crested spires seem blending with the sky ! 



ON THE RAVINE. 

Thou aged mount of disembodied rock! 

High, frowning o'er the marshy Moor beneath ; 
What world-convulsing power has rent and broke 

Thy flinty ribs, and dash'd them o'er the heath? 

God, all-puissant, from its dreadful sheath 
Has drawn his sword of lightning o'er thy brow 

In awftil vengeance — with one single breath 
Has split thy breast of adamant, and now 
A grand and fearful spectacle art thou 

For eyes to gaze upon with sacred dread, 
As through thy pass we wend, and wonder how 

These mighty walls are open'd o'er our head. 
Almighty is the boundless power of heaven, 
Who, with his mandate, the mountain's riven! 



ON GLEN ROSSA, ARRAN. 

Wild and majestic! — awful and sublime! 

Nature, on high, old Arran's hois hath driven, 
As dizzy paths, aspiring Man might climb 

To gain a ready entrance into heaven; 

And o'er their pointed, granite peaks are riven 
The elemental clouds — The raving storm 

Hath, with swift, vivid thunder-arrows striven, 
These monuments of grandeur to deform: 
Yet do they proudly stand where wildest wing 

Fans the blue vapours — where the airy scream 
Of sea-birds rend the air — where cataracts sing 

One gushing strain, as music in a dream. 
O such is Nature in her wildest form, 
High, savage mountains mingling with the storm ! 



BEAUTY'S GRAVE. 

Green grows the grass upon this sacred spot, 

light tread the friendly foot of feeling near; 
Be hush'd each idle sound— oh ! revel not, 

A lovely Maiden form lies withering here, 
Sweet was the soften'd language of her eye, 

Mild were the meilowM accents of her tongue; 
But, Death — whose power no mortal can defy — 

The brightest chords of feeling has unstrung, 
And laid that graceful, evanescent form 

Which lately trod in bloom and beauty by— 
Beside the loathsome, writhing, ravenous wormy 

As a companion fitted there to lie. 
what is beauty when the soul hat fled? 
A faded form of clay, cold, cheerless, dead! 



STAR OF MY DESTINY. 

Star of my Destiny !— if such there be— 
Oh, shine propitious on me for a while! 

And let me feel the essence of thy smile, 
And m reflect its influence back to thee. — 

I would that thou wouldst ease me of a pain 
Long habitant of my all-saddened heart, 
First there implanted by an Urchin's art — 

And I am fain to end its ancient reign. 
If to oblivion thou must go with me, 

And drop from thy celestial home on high, 

Wouldst thou, already, shut thy dazzling eye, 
And enter on a dread eternity? 

Or lose, so soon, thy rays of golden light, 

And sink into the gloom of endless night? 



NIGHT AFTER A STORM 

TTnshrouded heaven ! when wert thou so bright? 

When were thy vapours rolled so far aside? 
When did thy Virgin-Queen— Earth's satellite— 

So round and mellow o'er thy bosom glide? 

When didst thou look so lovely in the tide? 
Or thy resplendent gems — Night's diamond eyes — 

Bedeck themselves in their rich garbs of pride, 
And show their Maker's mind so greatly wise? 
Thy fragrant breath upon its pillow lies— 

For thou hast lately poured thy vengeance out, 
Nor thunders roll, nor vivid lightning flies, 

Nor dark clouds lash the plains, nor wily shout 
Of forest-fowl, re-echoes forth from thee, 
Pure azure vault of gay tranquillity ! 
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WOBDSWORTH. 

Ripe as a rose that long has been in flower, 

Has Wordsworth dropt from time's decaying 
Or as a sere leaf fallen from its bower, [tree, 

To sail eternity's unceasing sea. 

Now is that gentle, guileless spirit free ; 
That soul electric in Elysium wakes, 

A ministering Angel there to be — 
Rid of earth's follies, foibles, and mistakes. 
O ! Philosophic Minstrel of the Lakes, 

How must fair Rydal miss thee day by day. 
The very birds lie sad when morning breaks, 

Thou last of these, now sadly ta'en away — 
Southey and Coleridge, and thou the last, 
Now beings of the solitary past! 

GENIUS. 

The home of genius is an humble dwelling, 

Where no luxurious grandeur is outspread- 
Where no voluptuous harmonies are swelling, 

Except from unseen muses round his head ; 

Perhaps a little room where there 's a bed, 
A table, and a few poor hardworn chairs, 

And on the mantlepiece a few books spread, 
On which his bellowing stomach often fares, 
And pride, or pomp, or riches, never dares 

To pause and ask what biped owns the place, 
While he sits plodding o'er his books, or airs, 

With mental anguish staring from his face. 
Alas! he wants but little, but that same 
He cannot get, and dare not ask for shame. 



II. 



In such a place full many have I seen 

Whose genius should have found abetter fate, 
Sitting half clad and fed, and poor, I ween — 

Nor frowning, being filled with wisdom great, 

And such a one I visited of late. 
But he is gone — gone friendless and obscure, 

And with him all those feelings so innate 
That raised his soul, and made him much endure, 
And though in worldly wealth so mean, so poor, 
That daily bread gave too much anxious care, 

That high endeavours could not even cure. 
Though still pursued untrammelled by despair. 

He lived alone 'mong strange and selfish men 

Who* stood unmoved by music, power, or pen. 



ON A SNOWDROP. 

First offspring of the chill and youthful year ! 

Sweet emblem of the hopeful summer hours ! 
How purely chaste thy calyx doth appear — 

Thou youthful blossom of the sleeping bowers ! 

How gently o'er the winter-buried flowers 
Thy pristine head in modesty depends, 

As if a ray through Heaven's cloudy showers, 
Had fallen on earth, to prove that winter ends ! 
The purple in thy cup most softly blends 

With the pale white. Thy golden seeds within 
Contrast in beauty, whilst thy fragrance sends 

A chasten'd charm— thou antipode of Sin ! 
How elegant, how innocent, how fair — 
Thou sweet embalmer of the freezing air. 



n. 



Thou com'st not with the dahlia and the rose, 
Nor with the many wild-flowers when in bloom; 

But when the garden can no charms disclose, 
Ere crocus, cowslip, primrose, do resume 
Their varied beauties and their sweet perfume. 

Thou com'st alone, and then thou com'st so pure, 
To lighten Nature's long portending gloom; 

To make us more the lonesome nights endure, 

To make us feel that Summer is secure ; 
And that sweet life is sweeping o'er the plain, 

And though the dead are seal'd forever sure, 
Alas ! how sad, ne'er to revive again. 

Yet, blessed Nature ! in thy looks we see 

A gleam of hope and happiness in thee! 

m. 

Thou art the resurrection of sweet things 

That deck the earth, as stars adorn the skies ; 
No jewel on the diadems of kings 

Could half so much enchant my joyous eyes ! 

With thee I see the tiny butterflies 
Desport in airy circles 'mid the sun ; 

With thee I see the tuneful lark arise, 
And know that Spring already has begun. 
I hear the cukoo in the gloaming dun, 

The mavis and the blackbird on the thorn ; 
I see the leaves along the forest run, 

And hear the song of birds at early morn. 
I fancy Summer lakes and fairy isles, 
Sparkling supine, wrapt in Sol's golden smiles ! 
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ON THE INFANT ZOE. 

60ULFTCBBD Of MABBLE BT THE LATE J AS. FILLAW8. 

I see thee now as I beheld thee last, 

Ere sickness stole thy gentle soul away, 
And numberM thee among the dreamy past, 

Before thy gentle form had known decay. 

Alas! how transient here thy happy day — 
An opening rosebud blighted ere it spread ; 

A drop of dew exhaled by Sol's bright ray, 
At early morn, that deck'd the violet-bed ! 
Yet, while I gaze, I cannot deem thee dead, 

80 truly does thine image greet mine eye ; 
The smile of life o'er thy loved face is shed, 

Although thy sinless spirit dwells on high! 
The sculptor's art brings tears of grateful joy, 
In giving second-life to the dear daughter, Zoe. 



TO ARCHIBALD HASTIE, ESQ., 

M.P. FOB PAISLEY. 

I knew a man of warm and genuine heart — 

Unostentatious, and devoutly kind ! 
Whose friendship was no imitated part, 

But pure and honest as his manly mind. 

Ay ! such another it were hard to find, 
With sympathies so open to the poor, 

Who when he found his native sons behind — 
His princely aid to help them on was sure. 
His memory therefore must long endure, 

For he has won the prayers and the praise 
Of orphan and of widow — these secure 

A living monument to last always ! 
It were ungrateful, then, did I forget 
A man esteemed and loved by all he ever met. 



THE BRIDEGROOM AND THE BRIDE. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

At the p re se nt era, when almost all the Standard Works in literature are being re-pubUsbed, the introdnetloii of an 
original volume may appear to many at superfluous, and, Indeed, the author himself would be doubtful of ita success, 
even were the merits of the work superior to what they really are. 

One thing he would merely allude to — that while we admire the many works of literary merit that are handed 
down to ns from preceding ages, we should not, altogether, neglect the writers of the present day, as in doing so, we 
not only produce a blank in the literary history of our country, but also crash that honourable spirit of emulation 
which we would do well to encourage; for, though a few writers of the nineteenth century have received that 
patronage which then* genius truly merits, yet these are but as dust In the balance, when compared with the number 
of those who have been entirely neglected, or run down in the stream of Malice, on their earliest appearance. 

"While Fame Is young; too weak to fly away, I But once on wing, then all the dangers cease; 

Envy pursues her, like a bird of prey; I Envy, herseh; is glad to be at peace." 

Without further comment, the author most respectfully presents his volume, the leading Poem of which ia meant 
as a narrative of real life, in unison with the scenery he describes, sitf the feelings he portrays. As to his success in 
the project, that Is left entirely to those better able to Judge of it than himself, whose minds remain uncontaminated 
by prejudice, and whose approval he esteems more than any gain he might derive from his writings— his aim being 
otherwise directed. 



PART FIRST. 



• Hope waits upon the flowery prime, 
And summer, though it be less gay, 
Tet is not look'd on as the time 
Of decimation and decay." 



Dbsckhd, Erato— goddess of my lyre! — 
And, with pathetic power, my song inspire, 
From where Olympus' sacred summits rise, 
'Mid the soft ambient drapery of the skies; 
Where deities their viewless wings unfold 
On zephyrs, iris-tinted, as with gold, 
Reigning with their victorious flags unfurled, 
Bright conquering lords of Lore's magnetic 

world. 
Descend to nether earth, and with thee bring 
The rich, ambrosial blossoms of the spring— 
The mellow music of fond wings that fly 
Throughout the sun-lit palace of the sky; 



Whisper the charms kind Nature can bestow, 
And paint the passions all which human breasts 
may know. 

n. 

By sweetly-smiling Hamlet, far away 
From life's turmoil, permit me now to stray, 
Where lored pellucid streams meander round, 
In whose wave-breasts the scaly tribes abound, 
Where sylvan scenes, impearled with the dew 
At morn, present their glades of emerald hue — 
Where dusky mountains raise their capes on 

high, 
And seem a rocky path-way to the sky — 
Where, from the midst of time-worn, tumid trees, 
Whose boughs inhale the sweet salubrious 



An ancient spire uprears its mouldering head, 
Like solitude lamenting o'er the dead; 
Bound whose cathedral walls are records dear 
Of those whose souls have sought another sphere 
Where all is holy love, and dark dismay 
Ne'er enters with its gloom to chase that love 
away. 
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in. 

Where flows a river 'tween its banks of green, 
And lofty barks, with swelling sails, are seen 
Gliding along, in majesty of form, 
As creatures destined to embrace the storm. 
Where the round sun beholds his crimson light 
Reflected, and the empress of the night, 
With all her train of brilliant-beaming eyes 
Are mirrorM forth, and seem as second skies; 
And where the lunar rainbow often rests 
Its airy foot upon the hoary crests 
Of high projecting monuments of rock, 
Which have withstood the tempest's sternest 

stroke, 
And solemnly appear at silent night, 
Bending, like spirits o'er the Alpine height, 
Even more sublimely too, clothed in the moon's 
pale light. 

IV. 

Where stand the lofty poplar and the elm, 
'Mid vapours swinging their tall-tufted helm- 
Where the congenial atmosphere above, 
Rings vocal with the bridal-notes of love, 
And, in the sable night, the nightingale 
Chants from the foliage green her amorous tale, 
And fleecy lambkins gather to repose, 
Below the high and overshadowing boughs. 
To such gay scenes as these, where Nature's 

throne 
I* truly flx'd— Erato, lead me on— 
Thou fabled Muse of feeling and of love! 
And waft my spirit ardently above. 
Be present with thine aid, as I indite 
A tale of two, in heart and word upright, 
Who loved from childhood to an age mature, 
And as they grew in years their flame grew pure ; 
And though old Time unfolded many schemes, 
. Of which the youthful bosom never dreams, 
Yet, "mid those revelations, sad and true, 
Which picture care and calumny to view, 
Their hearts were knitting in one closer tie 
Of never-fading fondness— heavenly purity! 

V. 

Thus night by night they went their happy 

round 
By woodland, vale, or heath-besprinkled mound ; 
But as all lovers have their favorite walk, 
Where they may breathe their pure impassioned 

talk, 



So our two Venus-stricken lovers had 
A sweet resort, which made their senses glad, 
Where they might clasp each other's gentle 
form, 
Or wrap a plaid around to screen them from the 
storm* 

vt 

It was a narrow unfrequented glade, 

Where trees threw down a close and gloomy 

shade, 
With straggling loop-holes through the foliage 

green, 
Where the pale moon peeped through with eye 

• serene, 
Streaking the sable shadows with her glow, 
Like hope enlightening the dark breast of woe. 
A limpid rill ran tranquilly along, 
Melodious in monotony of song, 
A few sweet briers and cowslips spreading 

wide, 
Begirt the winding walk on every side, 
And frequently upon a sloping bed, 
A free-born moss-rose reared its blushing head, 
'Mid daises, April-primroses, and flowers 
Most sweet that deck fair Nature's lovliest 

bowers; 
Till farther on, there shone a holier spot, 
Where sprung the pink and wild forget-me- 
not; 
And here arose a verdant-tufted mound, 
Where fragrant annuals flourished all around; 
This was the place where rapture's strains were 

sung, 
And tales rehearsed with arch-angelic tongue. 
Oh blest retreat ! Oh home of love divine ! 
What happy thoughts passed here, what smiles, 
what sighs were thine ! 

VII. 

The maiden now respiring with delight, 
I4ke summer flower, unwithered by the blight 
Of wintry heaven, would thus with sunny smile, 
Each ruddy eve, or moonlit night beguile ; 
Or seated at her love's maternal hearth, 
Choose the light jest and harmless tale of mirth, 
Which tells indifference in the clay-cold ear 
Of carking Care, and makes him disappear; 
And thus the enchanted evenings stole away, 
Like one bright flash of thought borne up on 
pinions gay. 
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VIIL 

Her own dear home stood distant down the 

vale, 
The portal kept by two, tall poplars, pale 
With age, that crept like moonlight o'er their 

boughs, 
And fruit-trees ranged around in rich-like 

rows: 
Where holyhock and shrubberies ever green 
Bedecked the surface of the scented scene, 
And oval plots of flowers were laughing out, 
While verdant box encircled them about 
The cottage, in the midst, stood mantled o'er 
With woodbine wreathes, and all around the 

door 
Sweet honeysuckle smiled with aspect bland, 
Of odoriferous bloom, whose friendly hand 
Clasped the white walls with fingers like the 

morn, 
As if it would protect them from the storm ; 
And just behind, a bushy gladed wood, 
Like guardian spirit, solitary stood; 
Where warbled many a fond and feathery throat 
At morn, with mellow and melodious note, 
While welcoming the earliest orient ray 
That sparkled from the golden car of day ; 
And where the glow-worm's lamp at night was 

seen 
Beaming among the dewy grass so green, 
As the soft, slumbering, balmy, sighing breeze 
Fanned the thick foliage of the aspen trees. 
Twas Nature's sweetest, most endearing spot! 
Where Infancy is reared with feelings ne'er forgot 

IX. 

So, when the hour that summons virtue home, 
Upon the listless wing of night had come, 
Her lover, heart-betrothed, ne'er whispered nay, 
Nor stopt her airy form, but led the way: 
But who shall tell how many sickly sighs — 
How many looks that met their mute replies — 
How many — ah! I dare not use the word, 
As some imagine kisses quite absurd — 
Passed ere they could articulate— good night! 
Breathe out adieu, and leave each other's sight ; 
But doubtless 'twas expressed with panting 

heart 
That could a thousand sacred things impart; 
With swelling pulse, and lip of quivering sound, 
That echoed what they felt, and breathed a love 
profound. 



The multitude may love for gems and gold, 
That is a canker-love that soon grows old. 
All interested motives fleet away, 
Like night before the radiant god of day ; 
Then misery will succeed with its turmoil, 
Like winter after summer's cheering smile. 
Poor miscreants, who barter self and pleasure 
For gilded gain, do oft repent at leisure, 
Or dwindle down into dejected being, 
The outward with the inward man, alas! agreeing. 

XL 

But 'twas not love so fleeting, false as this, 
That caused our couple's consummated bliss. 
Ah, no! the flame that flickered on the shrine 
Of their desires, was virtuous and benign — 
A flame that still maintains a lingering ray, 
Though kindness should expire, and friends to foes 
decay. / 

xn. 

There is a time for union, and for all, 
Which did not yet with voice decisive call — 
A time, when preparations all complete, 
Befits to celebrate the nuptial ffite. 
Tis then that lovers, ready to obey, 
Join hand and heart, uniting even for aye; 
Till cruel death rends the fond tie in two, 
Oh, then they must breathe out a sad, a last adieu ! 

xra. 

This hour had not, as yet arrived, though soon 
They might enjoy that high and heavenly boon ; 
But ere it could for a fulfilment ask, 
He must perform a serious, formal task: — 
Formal! yes, for he knew to ask her hand 
Was what he needed nothing to demand; 
Yet the old custom, which he understood 
His ancestors had kept, he valued good, 
Viewing their precepts with a sacred awe, 
As acts he surely should consider law. 
And so, with glowing lip and faltering speech, 
He did his artless maiden's hand and heart beseech. 

XIV. 
She, blushing, drooped her head and heaved a 

But not of grief; for pleasure lit her eye, 
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And with such sweetness answered, that he felt 
His heart into ecstatic softness melt. 
0, 'twas a silver tone, a seraph sound 
That sent his senses circling round and round! 

And from her lips he kissed the endearing 

JJWf 
Ere it had fallen from its bower of bliss. 
Essence divine ! 'twas rapture's richest hour, 
When all is soul-subdued by Love's magnetic 
power. 

XV. 

Who would not love? Ah ! there is a romance 
Of thought in every word, in every glance, 
When thrown from her we love; who can deny 
The peerless lustre of a grateful eye, 
Dispersing every cloud of doubt away, 
And giving heaven a home in breathing clay. 
Then feasts the soul on images divine, 
Which make the stars of hope and pleasure 

shine: 
Then sunlight, with its rays, the fancy warms, 
Then day has all its sweets and night its charms ; 
Then winter has its smiles, and summer too, 
Puts on new robes of fancied fairy hue; 
Then darkness has its light, and solitude 
Enchantments not experienced by the rude; 
And wanton birds, disporting on the wing, 
Or hopping o'er the thorn, appear to sing, 
More skilful in their music as they rove ; 
Then what were life if once deprived of Love? 
Twere a bleak endless shower of sin and sorrow, 
Without one gladsome ray to cheer us on the 
morrow! 

XVL 

But, ah! how sad, how overpowering sad! 
When love is false to feelings young and glad ; 
What troubles seize upon the human coil, 
In all the hideous hopelessness of guile. 
Despair, Consumption, Sorrow, Discontent, 
A sable train, too common for comment! 
All these their fell assistance rush to lend, 
And doom their victims o'er to an untimely end. 



ft Sale* 



1. 

Twas thus with young Matilda, she had loved, 
And read fond eyes which never disapproved; 
For, in their radiant glance she met return, 
Which caused her breast with virtuous fire to 

burn: 
Yet silent was her tongue to own the flame, 
And no one ever heard her breathe his name; 
But soothed and softened was her gentle soul, 

Which told a tale the mind cannot control 

Refined her feelings, kindled up her eye, 
And cheered her every- thought, when no one 

lingered nigh. 

2. 

Constant her heart had grown, year after year 
She looked the same affection more sincere 
And often wandered, where she might behold 
Those charms she valued more than India's 

gold; 
And, if a passing glance of him she caught, 
Spell-like upon her glowing heart it wrought, 
And then ecstatic pleasure thrilled her mind, 
And hopes, to be fulfilled, chased doubts and fears 
behind. 



Yet was she mute by Venus' stern command, 
Nor dared to speak, indite, or crave his hand; 
The holy charm that ruled her heart alone, 
From eyes that lectured love was to be shown; 
And i$ perchance, they met in town or hall, 
A leprous feeling trembled o'er her aD, 
A strange commix of hope, and joy, and grie$ 
Thrilled through her tender breast and sighing 
sought relief! 



Long, long she loved— night had her favorite 

grown, 
For in repose she dreamt of him alone; 
And if estranged to the consoler— sleep, 
Then thought she wildly, till her heart would 

weep 
Warm tears of blood, and from her glowing 

breast 
Deep sighs escaped, that would not be suppress'd; 
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And then she wished to hail the welcome day, 
When meeting his kind smile, 'twould drive sad 
thought away. 

5. 

One morn — it was a sunny morn in May, 
The fragrant air rang with Love's matin lay, 
She travelled forth through an umbrageous 

glade, 
To court reflection 'neath the cooling shade : 
Here she had often, in the distance, seen 
The one she loved trip lightly o'er the green; 
But, ah! this morn he came not, and in pain 
She sighed for the sweet hour he might he seen 
again. 



Time pasted away — alas ! no more was seen 
The sprightly youth, who all her hopes had 

been; 
Each spot she scanned which memory could 

remind, 
But still her hopes were blighted, and unkind 
Were her researches, yielding but dismay, 
Dispelling hope and pleasure far away: 
She, lovely maiden! languished in decline, 
And solemnly expired, a victim at Love's shrine ! 



XVIL 



With sorrow yet, communion we have none, 
And would that we its drooping form could 

shun; 
Nor Rancour nor Bemorse are our compeers, 
Nor abject Pity with her flood of tears, 
Nor disappointment with o'ershadowing wing, 
Nor Malice with sharp venom-pointed sting, 
Nor Censure's secret whisper-voice of spleen, 
Nor smiled Hypocrisy of all most mean! 
To say the least our pair's Elysian bliss 
Was high exalted— understanding this, 
They would not have exchanged their glorious 

state 
For all the polished splendour of the great ; 
But live in one pure, endless dream of bliss, 
Sweet as the nectar-dew of woman's earliest kiss ! 

XVJLU. 

The wished-fbr morn of expectation now 
Must soon awaken o'er the lofty brow 



Of orient mountains, when the clouds upborne 
On zephyr's highest wing shall hail the morn. 
But still the vigil-stars must waken twice, 
Ere with the lark's ascending tuneful voice, 
The rapturous hour approaches that shall bind 
Two gentle forms with but one soul and mind; 
And as they thought on the important hour, 
Their bosoms thrilled with more commanding 

power, 
And the life-spring with double heat rushed o'er 
The proud sensations, centred in the core. 
While through the fancy's fleet untrammelled 

range 
Imaginings were passing, wild and strange, 
Which altered all around, below, above, 
Forming an opening world of happiness and love! 



PAST SECOND. 



' What strange disorders yoathfal Brides express, 
Impatient longings for the happiness ! 
Approachiiig joys will so disturb the soul, 
As needles always tremble near the Pole." 



The marriage preparations finished now, 
Each fondly longed to list the solemn vow. 
The ring was purchased — emblem, meant to 

prove 
^e purity and endlessness of love. 
The virgin-dress, to deck the blooming bride, 
When fitted on, eclipsed all else beside. 
The favours lay like smiles, and all things wore 
An aspect lovelier far than they had done before. 

n. 

The bride looked Venus-like; her lustrous eyes 
Shone with new light, like planets when they 

rise, 
Emitting, as they roll, celestial rays, 
While in each glance a new-born beauty plays ; 
Yet is she soothed and thoughtful, and as mild, 
In every smile, as the unconscious child, 
And with the eye of fancy, ne'er remiss, 
She gazes forward on the hour of bliss, 
With that anticipation all must feel 
Throughout the bosom's sanctuary steal : 
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For now a thousand evanescent things. 
Like passive pleasure on its airy wings, 
Flash with poetic imagery through 
The mind, and paint ideal forms to view ; 
Waving the thoughts, or wafting them on high, 
Like vapours, zephyr-winged, that skip the un- 
troubled sky. 

m. 

The relatives— all anxious for the morrow— 
With smiling looks, that mocked pale-visaged 

sorrow, 
Were hurrying out and in with active pace, 
That best decorum might adorn the place. 
The Bridegroom, too, was there; with feelings 

bland 
He held his dear enchantress by the hand; 
And often whispered, in her ravished ear, 
Some soft instructive word, none else could 

hear; 
But ere he left, he pressed her maiden-hand, 
And beckoned with a smile, she well could un- 
derstand. 

IV. 

Night now had far advanced, or 'twas past night, 
Yet, from the sky the moon threw down her 

light, 
Below our hemisphere; and in the north, 
The torrid sun, unseen, was walking forth. 
That is the time when, 'twixt our night and day, 
He gives another Race his golden ray ; 
And by the hour that his refulgent car 
Rides o'er the east, dispersing gloom afar, 
Those but retiring to their couch of rest, 
Must leave the pillow but so shortly p resse d, 
And dress their drowsy figures to review 
Two youthful forms made one, whose hearts are 

tried and true. 



Now stretched in breathless silence for repose, 
Their filming eyes with flickering lids they 

close, 
But even the wave of Morpheus' magic wand, 
Cannot the soul's inherent power command. 
The mandate-mind will often playful stray, 
And picture objects animate and gay. 
The multifarious faculties that dwell 
Within the bounding bosom, still may tell 



Of crystal stream— of beings whom we love— 
Of haunted hall, or swinging sylvan grove. 
Our dreams — the offspring of preceded feeling — 
Are by some restive faculty revealing 
Themselves to us; — thus, as our previous 

themes, 
We oft rethink our thoughts, or dream our 

strangest dreams. 

VL 

Twas thus they lay asleep, if that's its name, 
Their grand delusive visions much the same, 
Those forms that glided o'er the scented scenes 
Appeared substantial matter— evergreens, 
And flowers of devious aspect, rich and rare, 
Blushed forth, or budded in the azure air. 
Tet all was tinged with too sublime a hue, 
Not to remind the eyes tnat it might be untrue. 



Zty £tatt>-£nbaitt'* Bream. 



One dreamt she saw a goodly spacious hall, 
Where olives hung, fruit-clustered o'er the wall, 
Illumined with wax tapers stuck in gold, 
Reflected bright from spears of heroes bold. 
Red, dew- washed roses carpeted the floor, 
And ivy clasped each lattice and each door; 
And tables burdened with luxurious food, 
As banquet regal tastes, in state superbly stood. 



Next round the spacious hall, in vestal state, 
Sate beauteous guests, with jewelled brows elate 
In rich attire, with sandals burnished bright, 
And in their eyes quintessence of delight. 
While diamond rings begemmed each snowy 

hand, 
And crimson robes bespoke their lineage grand, 
With Turkish turbans of fantastic kind, 
And there they mutely sate, as governed by one 
mind. 



3. 

There was one personage, unlike the rest, 
Whose look bespoke a ministerial guest, 
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A sage ol(J man with powdered wig was he, 
Brave, as of noble genealogy. 
His brow was clear, benign, and furrow'd o'er ; 
His hollow cheek grave, studious curving^ 

wore. 
In all, he bore a deep respectful awe, 
Which, checking mirth and song, made sadness 

seem a law. 



Thus were they mute, as is the summer air, 
When burned up by the sun's red sultry glare ; 
Their sighs suppress'd, their breathing faint and 



Fearful to rouse the echoes of the hall. 
8ome, with confusion, musing on the earth, 
Others, unconscious, making finger-mirth; 
Some gazing on their gloves with fixed delight, 
Others tie knots upon their 'kerchiefs white; 
Askance some throw their glances and admire, 
But all seem bound, and gladly would retire. 
So were their feelings fired with stifling 

thought. 
Which, spell-like, on their warm pulsations 

wrought 
When, hark! a distant sound began to rise, 
And all looked one way with their sparkling 

eyes. 
Two beauteous beings entered softly there, 
Such as we fancy Ere and Adam were, 
Ere they partook of the forbidden tree, 
Which caused the fatal fall of all posterity. 

5. 

It was the plighted pair. The assemblage 

stood, 
Like resurrected spirits of the good, 
In heavenly smiles, and, with a reverend bow, 
They stooped their faces to the earth below; 
And, as they bowed, the rose-salubrious air 
Redden'd their pallid cheeks, and made them still 
more fair. 



6. 

If aught 's angelic, now before her gaze 
Stood two angelic forms, too high for praise ; 
Their dresses and their decorations such 
As fairy garbs, that vanish at the touch. 
Te gods ! how seemly did they then appear 
In lore benign, in all that is sincere; 



Blest by the spirit-glow of other's smile, 
And teeming with new life, like lamps refreshed 
withoiL 



7. 

The Bride hung down her head, like morning 

rose, 
Suffused with dew from evening's cool repose, 
Ere yet the sun has drunk these pearls up, 
Out of its balmy coral-tinted cup- 
Has robbed its ruby bosom of each gem, 
Or given new vigour to its fragile stem, 
Or with his laughing lips' congenial kiss, 
Erects its blushing face towards a heaven of 
bliss. 



8. 

Yet, though the bright revealers of her soul, 
In bashful flashes round her footstool roll, 
She but looks lovelier; the transparent lid, 
By which her starry eye is vainly hid, 
Conceals not half its lustre in its shroud; 
And as the moon, veiled by a fleecy cloud, 
Throws through a silvery light, so doth a ray, 
O'er her expressive face, with meteor-paleness 
play. 

9. 

All is attention now ; the gorgeous guests 
Appear as breathless; alabaster breasts 
Forget to heave— eyes, like the planets, gleam, 
Tet each and every mind possess one theme. 
Twas thus they stood, like statues cut in stone, 
But with more vain fantastic drapery on, 
When flashed the pious eloquential eye 
Of deep enthusiastic thought on high — 
For, as the old man gazed, a thousand things, 
Flew threw his mind on retrospective wings; 
And youthful longings wakened in his breast, 
And memory turned to when he was caressed 
By her who long had slumbered 'mid the gloom 
Of the corrupting prison-house — the tomb; 
Or probably he prayed for blessings down 
From holy heaven! sweet peace, without turmoil 
or frown. 



10. 

Anxiety had swelled the dreamer's heart, 
And now and then she gave a nervous start; 
2 A 
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She marreUed why a moment should escape 
Without improvement; yet each airy shape 
Stood petrified and motionless as death, 
Without a word, or sigh, or sign, or breath; 
And in the great excitement of her soul — 
Her feelings rising higher than control — 
She clapped her hands, and then with madness 
screaming, 
Sprang from her haunted couch, and found she 
had been dreaming. 



VXL 



The Bride alone dreamt not as did the rest, 
Her's was a vision mingled and distressed ; 
Full many phantoms glided o'er her eyes, 
In all the magic mystery of surprise ; 
Causing warm tears to trickle down her cheek ; 
Tears which the anguish of the soul bespeak! 
For shade and sunshine, sickness, death, and 

woe, 
Were intermingling there; yet slept she so 
That all the wonders, fearful to her eye, 
Made sleep a more commanding deity; 
And so she lay, like culprit in his cell 
Bound down, and could not burst the mute and 
powerful spell. 



Zfy Vtfte'* Dream, 
1. 

Transported on Delusion's subtle wing, 
She lighted in a Paradise, where Spring 
Might well have reared a temple, to abide 
Within the precincts of that vale of pride, 
Where trees of every colour, every kind, 
Spread out their vernal foliage to the wind. 
While foreign fruits upon their branches grew, 
And from the shading leaves looked ripely 

through. 
Some nurtured melons of enormous size, 
Gilt on the side, that looked to the sun-rise; 
Others, sweet pomegranates — used to deceive, 
By the arch-serpent, ancient mother Eve. 
The lemon and the orange trees were there, 
With their rich odours perfuming the air. 
The apricot, the fig-tree, and the vine, 
And many more her skill could not define: 



Indeed, all trees which seem desired and rare, 
In one congenial soil, held forth their branches 
fair. 



2. 

Such did adorn this spot of fairy-land, 
And as she gazed her countenance grew bland; 
Tet touch'd she nothing, but admired and knew 
That for some regal taste these sweetly grew. 
But though she slumbered, still the soul might 

be 
Translated to such blissful bowers, and see 
All these fair scenes which met her fancy's eye, 
In plumage so profuse, and vast variety. 

3. 

She stood and raised her eye with marvelling 

sight, 
Transfixed between dejection and delight; 
And would to either have resigned her will, 
But both were powerful and she lingered stflL 
Two spirey trees now caught her quivering eye, 
Their heads enveloped with the vapours high, 
As though they were two pillars reared by Jove 
To bear the bending canopy above! 
These mighty trunks, which autumn could not 

wither, 
Stood side by side, as those who talk together : 
Yet one was more puissant than the other, 
Like gentle daughter with corporeal mother, 
Or like a maiden blushing by her lover; 
But nothing more could human sight discover. 
Could she but know what heaven-high branches 

bore, 
Then might she be at rest, her curious wonder 
o'er. 



Nor did she marvel long, for far on high, 
Amid the cloudy chambers of the sky, 
A thunder-peal re-echoed long and dread, 
The hugest tree shrunk up as if afraid, 
And threw its massive bark and gourd-like 

leaves 
Upon the earth, with wild gigantic heaves ; 
Which heaping up, like hills along Hie plain, 
Made her retire with panic-stricken pain, 
To 'scape interment, sad and premature, 
And, distant, view a sight her heart could ill 
endure. 
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Next dropt the fruit, from where the eagle flies, 
Like millstones, and a towering mountain lies 
Of something red, but fanciful and new, 
And Urge, as if by microscopic view : 
But, oh ! a fearful rushing through the air, 
Demands a glance of terror-framed despair; 
The earth, like forest bough, begins to rock, 
And Nature frowns one dire destructive shock; 
The mightiest tree uptears the flowery soil, 
Its roots are bursting forth, for furlongs o'er the 
isle, 



6. 

What strange emotions gathered in her mind, 
To see the vapours driven by the wind 
Of the tremendous tree, from east to west, 
As if destruction on their footsteps pressed ! 
And what could she, a weakly woman, do, 
When cloudy mountains from the scene with- 
drew, 
When winds the spot deserted, and rushed by 
Upon their swiftest wings, with terror-sigh, 
But raise her feeble fingers in the air % 

To rest the ponderous trunk her nature could not 
bear. 



Another fancy flashes through her mind, 
Might she not rush the rending roots behind, 
That when, anon, the breezy branches fell, 
She might be saved from dissolution's knell : 
But this were useless now, the roots unfold 
80 many yawning pits of secret mould. 
The tree, colossal, fklleth from the sky, 
Its branches clear the clouds; her fate is nigh ! 
Its shadow darkens o'er the groaning plain, 
So that to fly were effort urged in vain. 
Her soul is ready on the wing— her mind 
Is troubled as the sea, when every wind, 
In wild rebellion, rolls its billows high, 
And heaves the bursting surge full in the tem- 
pest's eye. 



Vffl. 



Oh, dire, distressing moment of dismay! 
When sleep and fancy join in doleful play. 



Think you she is consumed, or swallowed up ? 
Think you she drank of poison's gaily cup ? 
Or that she never woke to know her pain 
Was but ideal ?— yea, she burst in twain 
The iron-arms of sleep, and, like a soul 
From hell to heaven translated, did extol 
The God, all-powerful, who had set her free 
From wild delusion's spell, and griefs fatality ! 

IX. 

Aurora kind had ushered in the dawn, 

And soon would streak with golden rays the 

lawn, 
So, rising from the dreamy couch of night, 
She strives to clothe her features with delight ; 
And, while employed, the handmaid tells her 

dream: 
Each ear is ope — each eye is seen to gleam 
With fond anticipation, and draw near, 
The splendour of the guests and hall to hear. 
While yet the accents tremble from her tongue 
They joy aloud to hear the marriage matters sung. 



The holy hour of ecstacy is nigh, 
And lustre lies in every living eye : 
The mirrors many forms at once reflect, 
All gazing on their shadows with respect ; 
And from her chamber comes the blooming 

Bride, 
With her attendants, looking on in pride, 
As if they made the maiden they have dressed, 
And placed each glowing thought in her respiring 

breast. 

XL 

But let me draw upon the canvass now, 
The aged father, with his time-shorn brow ; 
Though round his ears some silver locks remain, 
These but discourse that life is short and vain. 
Sunk in his cushioned chair, he looks around 
With thoughtful eye, which speaks a judgment 

sound; 
And health is on his cheek, browned with the 

sun, 
Although his sands of life seem nearly run. 
Silent he lists to all, while with his heart, 
At intervals, a sigh is heard to part, 
As, in the mood of retrospective thought. 
He views his only child with bosom-feeling 

fraught 
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xn. 

The mother, as if not enfeebled out, 
Is tripping with elastic step about ; 
More lovely is she now, more happy too, 
More fondly dear to her kind husband's Tiew, 
Than when she nurtured the delightful Bride, 
Who stands in blushing beauty by her side. 
For all is tipped with sunshine rays of light, 
And every pulse is beating in its height, 
And every heart is leaping up with joy, 
And every tongue is soft* and eye is coy ;— 
For this is now the morning of that day, 
When they shall give- their daughter-child 

away ; 
And why should sorrow sadden on the cheek, 
Or gloomy thought within the bosom seek? 
Disperse, ye demon shades, with all your scorn, 
We ask you not on such a mirthful morn ! 
No— all must be performed with winning smile, 
That proves no heart a slave to dulness, doubt, 
or guile. 



PABT THIRD. 



"Ho farther roice her mighty grief affords, 
For sighs came rushing In betwixt her words, 
And stopt her tongue; hat watt her tongue denied, 
Soft tears, and groans, and dumb complaints supplied." 



It was an April odour-breathing morn, 
The lays of birds on zephyrs soft were borne ; > 
The floweret* bathed their leaves in balmy dew, 
The opening buds from bush and tree peep'd 

through; 
The lucid lake was in a tranquil sleep, 
While heaven was mirror'd in its bosom deep. 
The yellow sun soarM in his blazing car, 
Each lattice sparkled lustre like a star; 
The clouds fantastic, gliding calm and slow, 
Like silken vapour seem'd, or driven snow; 
The hills were streak'd with rays of full-orbed 

light, 
The vernal glades with dew were glittering 

bright; . 
Each bee and beetle blew their tender horn, 
And Nature, in one voice, proclaimed a glorious 
morn I 



EL 

And if I praise the morn, whom do I praise 
But him who gives these ever-beauteous rays; 
If Nature blushes forth supremely grand, 
Is He who rules it with almighty hand 
Not grander still ? And if the regal sun, 
That Star-girt orb of glory ! has begun 
To recreate the fairest flowers of earth, 
Warm as when summoned from chaotic birth, 
Is not the great I AM, who reigns above, 
More bright, more pure, more matchless in hit 

love? 
For he who governs all the worlds that roll, 
Making Creation one harmonious whole, 
Hath not yet framed, nor shall he ever frame, 
A substance so exalted as his name. 
Imagine, then, how glorious God must be, 
Sublimer than the sun in noon-day majesty ! 

HI. 

Now glad and gayly meet the honoured few, 
The sacred, ceremonial tie to view; 
Lightsome their dresses, and their faces fair, 
With ready smiles that laugh divinely there; 
With hands outstretched, they greet the Bride, 

and joy 
Swims o'er her cheek in blushes warm and coy ; 
And as they enter the connubial room, 
Full many friends sit there, like flowers in summer 
bloom. 

IV. 

All have assembled, and impatient seem, 
And even the Sage, seen in the maiden's dream, 
Is also there. The Bride is hovering near, 
Waiting her loving lord, with doubt and fear. 
Ti8 strange he comes not; 'tis the happy hour 
When mortal hearts swell with romantic power; 
When Mammon's cares are for an hour forgot, 
And Pleasure reigns throughout the haggard 

spot. 
But to delude the lingering time away, 
And keep the mind possessed with feelings 

gay* 

The moral tale and simple jest go round, 
Till pleasure laughs with ecstacy profound; 
For tales and jests have more than common 

powers 
When raised by one on whom life's evening 

lowers; 
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When uttered by the sombre man of truth, 
Who, though grown old, knows he was once a 

youth. 
Tet happiness will soon grow cold and wane, 
And soon awakes thought's calm and moody 

strain, 
And soon the laugh upon the ear will die, 
And soon the smile will vanish from the eye, 
80 now anxiety resumes its sway, 
Till every tongue exclaims, what means this 
strange delay ? 



Grief gathered round, as darkening clouds on 

high, 
That veil the smiling lore-look of the sky; 
Unhappy feeling traversed every breast, 
And pleasure sunk, deprived of all its zest; 
While those acquainted with the curious dream 
The Bride had witnessed; whispered, it did 



As if the fearful mystery visioned there 
Were now to speak its secrets of despair. 
The Bride is in her chamber dropping tears, 
Raised from a burning spring of stifling fears; 
No glossy tincture clothes that fond face now, 
Her hair lies not embroidered o'er her brow: 
No glowing smile, no smyptom of delight 
Which lately revelled from a joy upright. 
These have departed; these too rainbow beams 
Are fled, and the fond face with sorrow teems; 
But she has sent a messenger away 
To know her hidden fate, to read all her dismay. 

VL 

Swiftly he sped, like arrow from the bow, 
Determined soon the strange delay to know; 
And was not long till he had reached the spot, 
When ah! what streams of grief were gushing 

hot 
From a maternal heart: before him lay 
The Bridegroom stretched, a soulless form of 

day; 
His weeping mother bending by his side, 
Wringing her hands, with eyes disordered wide, 
In wild delirium; great was her despair! 
By fits she tore her loose and wintry hair, 
Paced to and fro, and stamped, and turned about, 
like maniac from confinement broken out. 
Oh ! twas a spectacle the stoutest heart 
Could not behold, unpierced by agonising smart. 



vn. 

" How came it thus," the heart-struck Herald 

said, 
While on his hands he leant his aching head, 
And from his eyelids gushed the burning stream, 
"Am I awake, or raving in a dream?" 
"Not in a dream— oh! would to heaven 'twere 

so!" 
The mother cried, and sunk in weltering woe, 
And 'tween her rending sobs, in saddest tone, 
She strove to say, "My son, my son is gone!" 
Both stood aghast, nor uttered words again, 
For language died, a victim to their pain; 
Nor ceased their sorrow till some feeling friend 
Entered the Cot unseen, their dreadful state to 
end. 

vm. 

That night on which the Bridegroom left the 

Bride 
With throbbing heart, a thing of sinless pride! 
That very hour, as home he slowly went, 
With feelings varied as they were content; 
While slowly passing an umbrageous wood, 
Wrapt in reflection's most unconscious mood, 
And knowing nothing but the coming morn, 
Which was to see him happiest mortal born, 
Sprung from the foliage thick some armed men, 
And led him captive to the distant glen, 
Vowing destruction, were resistance made, 
And drawing deadly arms that glittered through 
the glade. 

EX. 

There was he found, when dawn proclaim'd 

the day, 
Known, and conveyed by kindred hands away ; 
Each effort used to call the vital spark 
In vain, that form was motionless and dark! 
No artifice could move those lips — ah, no! 
No science cause the tide of life to flow, 
No skill relume that glaring glassy eye, 
No sympathy make that cold bosom sigh; 
All, all was still'd, and stopp'd, and dark, and 

chill, 
The soul had fled at Death's relentless will, 
And those good friends, who bore the body back, 
With sorrowing pace along the lonely track, 
Had just departed for some other care, 
When to the Cottage came the messenger, 
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And found the mother bending o'er his clay, 
Or screaming with despair, or fainting with dis- 
may. 

X. 

Meanwhile, confusion triumphs orer all ; 
The guests hare ushered from the nuptial hall, 
Bat erery mind impatient throbs with fear, 
The messenger's return, his tale to hear; 
How time appears a sluggard on his way, 
And erery moment's longer than a day: 
But, hark ! the watch- word 's given ; he is nigh, 
And all in haste rush out, with griefs anxiety. 

XL 

Oh ! 'tis a serious, solemn task to breathe 
The awe-surprising tidings of a death, 
When unexpected, to a maiden's heart, 
Who fancied him she loved should ne'er depart ; 
And at a moment when the pulse beat high, 
When fondness lights its beacon in the eye ; 
When beauty blooms with unaccustomed 
charms, 
And hope, with all its bliss, the virgin-bosom 
warms! 

XIL 

All gazed, but sealed in silence was each tongue, 
For pain had from the lips their effort wrung; 
And, as bound down by some commanding 

spell, 
None asked the question, and he could not 

tell: 
Till, pausing for a time, the spell is burst, 
And each is anxious to be answered first. 
" Is danger near!" another sternly cries ; 
To which with trembling accent he replies, 
" Yes, danger too!" — a third, with voice more 

dread, 
"Speak all; we now can listen! Is he dead?" 
Here was a solemn pause; that awful word 
Reverberated o'er life's wannest cord 
With pain — then, with expression sad yet bold, 
" Yes, he is dead! cold, pale; ay, clayey cold! 
His mother raving o'er him in dismay ; 
Grief; madness, now surrounds his lifeless load of 
clay!" 

xm. 

"Good Heavens!" instinctively the audience 

cries, 
And rush c on fuse d , as one from danger flies, 



To wring their hands and vent their deep des- 

And weep and tear their flowing silken hair! 
Ah, sad is the lament! — no mimic grief 
Is known to such a scene; no false relief 
Shines through their sorrow; but the heart sends 

up 
A flood of anguish, from its brimful cup! 
The Bride, alone oblivious, hears it not ; 
A swoon has closed her ears ; her eyelids hot 
Are sealed in dark fbrgetfulnees; her breast 
Reposes in a breathless, death-like rest. 
Surrounded with her friends, the goodly Sage 
Quotes many lessons, from the sacred page, 
Of due submission to that God alone, 
Who, when he takes away, takes but his own: 
But now he pauses; tears prevent his speech, 
And looks, and sobs, and sighs, a lasting lesson 
teach! 

XIV. 

Till now, the Bride seem'd lock*d in endless 

rest, 
But, see! convulsions struggle in her breast; 
Her eyes, distracted, opening weak and dim, 
See many phantoms softly o'er them swim; 
But still her gaze was vacant, wide, and wild ; 
At intervals she scream'd, and wept, and 

smiled; 
Till more consoled in mind, she now perceives 
Each loving friend that her misfortune grieves, 
And with such firmness hears the fatal tale 
That even her heart grows light, her oheek not 
half so pale. 

XV. 

AH marked he* cool composure! and amazed, 
With questioning look they at each other gated ; 
For they had thought such tidings would 

impart 
A death-like feeling to ber tender heart: 
But purest consolation from on high, 
Made new-born hopes illume her mellowed eye ; 
And as she smiled through tears too sadly 

brave, 
She knew there was a meeting "yond the 

grave!— 
Twas this kind heaven whispered In her earl 
Which made her so resign'd and calm appeeur. 
Thus cherished she as holy a regard 
As ElosU did for Abelard, 
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When to her Cloiiter from his Convent came, 
The sacred scroll she kissM and tared it for his 



XVI. 

The aged son, wrapt in meridian glory, 
Look'd on the world with his beaming eye, 
As if he would relate some sacred story, 
Just happened in his radiant home on high! 
All was serene around him, and the breeze 
Fann'd fervently the tall and tender trees, 
And tardy travellers wending on their way ; 
Such was the glowing aspect of the day 
That found the disappointed wending home 
By paths obscurer than they used to roam; 
For now their gaudy dresses mock'd their grief 
With markM derision ; ay ! and even the chief 
Of sparkling gems upon the fairest brow, 
Appear in lustreless apparel now. 
Each artificial flower and ribbon gay, 
Drink deep of sorrow's chalice and decay ; 
And so they hasten on to cast aside 
Those fogi-colour'd robes, that suit the heart in 
pride. 

xvn. 

The Bride, and her dear parents, now we leave, 
To view the dead, and mix with those who grieve 
Over the breathless body of a son, 
That death had chill'd ere pleasure had begun. 
For he is made companion for the worm, 
Who would have been united to a form 
All beauteous in itself with beauteous mind, 
And gentle soul, and thoughts divinely kind ! 
Had cruel Death pass'd by, and, in his rage 
For blood, still'd those fast withering up with 

age; 
But, no ! he seems to glory in despite, 
Or crush ecstatic hearts, or give fond hopes the 
blight. 

XVUU. 

Wrapt in a snowy shroud upon his bier, 
The roar of thunders can't disturb his ear! 
His cheek has lost its flush ; his eye its light, 
like stars eclrps'd within the zone of night ! 
Death, o'er his frigid features proves his power, 
Am winter robs the beauty of a flower ; 
.And through the fringed eyelids, slight apart, 
.A glassy dismal gleam is seen to start. 



Yet may the soul departed smile above, 
As full of joy and praise, as God is full of love. 

XTX T 

Wild was the grief in which the mother spake, 
As if her aged heart would burst or break ; 
While she retold the lamentable tale, 
Her language faltered, and her cheek grew pale. 
Alone she dwelt with her departed son, 
Whose vital sands so rapidly had run, 
And was found thus by him the bride did send 
To learn the strange delay — the ills that did 
portend. 

XX. 

But what can loose the iron grasp of death, 
And give the soulless sleeper back his breath ? 
What make his ear drink in a mother's moan, 
Or thrill the heart from which the pulse has 

gone? 
Not earthly powers, combined, can now restore 
One lingering beat of life-blood round the core! 
Not all the sighs which parents e'er have given, 
Can now seduce the happy soul from heaven! 
No mandate less than an omniscient will 
Can rouse the fallen form so statue-still! 
Yet may the spirit, ere it seeks the sky, 
Upon its viewless pinions hover nigh, 
And bless the loved ones weeping — weeping too, 
Ere, in its ready flight, it bids our world adieu. 

XXI. 

Tis said that angels wept when Adam fell, 
And shall not spirits sigh a fond farewell ? 
Tis said that angels wept when cruel Cain 
Had, by his jealous envy, Abel slain. 
Tis said an angel grasp'd the fatal knife 
Which Abram raised to take his Isaac's life ; 
And that the sun three hours forsook the sky, 
When Christ on the accursed cross did die! 
And shall not spirits witness the distress 
That doth parental bleeding hearts oppress ? 
And angels, ere they bear the soul away, 
Stoop down and pray with those who languish 
o'er the clay! 

x x I F T 

Yet sorrow's agonizing tears are vain, 
And have their spring in bosoms wrung with 
pain; 
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Corroding every channel whence they flow, 
Around the eye they paint a tale of woe, 
And waste the glowing cheek as fast away 
As streamlet* do the rocks o'er which they play. 
80 now, withdrawing from the solemn scene, 
Funereal preparations intervene, 
And as they commune, oft a secret sigh 
Reveals its quivering presence, and the eye 
Allows a solitary tear to start, 
Pure as the grief that lingers in the heart 
But, hark ! there comes a distant broken sound, 
lis an approaching footfall beats the ground. 
And soon they learn the Bride is drawing near 
To see her hopes prostrated on a bier, 
And wander forth to meet her. 

It is night, 
And she has ventured forth, — Oh, what a sight 
Has she to recognize ! — her parents too 
Hare with her come to take their parting view, 
But as she nears the mansion-house of woe 
Her heaving heart grows faint — her step abrupt 
and slow. 

xxm. 

Arrived, all fondly gather round her now ; 
Some press her hand, some kiss her feverish 

brow; 
She has resolved 'gainst nature to restrain, 
And pour no tears, and show no present pain ; 
But soon, alas! the sighs, the words, the woes 
Of those around, break her resolves, and flows 
The tide of sorrow from her bursting breast, 
More wildly gushing now by being long suppress'd. 

XXIV. 

At last the fount of feelings seem to dry, 
Its latest drops stand quivering in the eye, 
Bright as the diamond in its cavern'd rest, 
Pure as the dew-drop in the lily's breast: 
While she, consoled by a fond mother's care, 
Bewipes her waning cheek, and sheds her shaken 
hair. 

XXV. 

Alas! how many fancies walk her mind ! 
This is the home where one was always kind, 
Who, when she entered, grasped her maiden 

hand, 
Whose words were music, and whose look was 

bland, 



Whose every effort was to charm or please, 
While one sweet smile was all he ask*d for 

these: 
And shall she ne'er behold him glad again, 
Nor hear him chant his true, his loving strain, 
Nor walk, llnk'd to his side, when evening dew 
Is hung like pearls on the sombre yew? 
Ah! fatal thought, Death's seal is on his eye— 
If e'er again they meet, 'twill be 'mong saints on 
high! 

XXVJL 

Now slowly opens the sepulchral door, 
While one familiar paces in before 
The faltering Bride— behold! she enters now ; 
What heavy sorrow clouds her virgin brow! 
The lightning flashes not with more control, 
Than dart the pangs of horror through her 

soul! 
" bear me o$" she cries, "Bear me away! 
I cannot, will not see his faded free of day." 

xxvn. 

The sight, awhile, unnerves her, but again 
Her eyes look up, as if they smil'd at pain. 
Upon her feet she springs, and rushing near, 
With dreadful effort, clasps the body dear; 
Then sinks again in sorrow, and apart 
Wrings her white hands and beats her throb- 
bing heart, 
And with a moment's maddening courage now, 
Uplifts the cover from his pallid brow, 
Gives one wild gaze, then shrieks and dies 
away, 
As if the fearful glance had withered up her day ! 

XXVIII. 
"My daughter!" cries the father, "mourn not 

80, 

Abandon not your mind to fatal woe; 
Tour mother's heart is rending at your grief; 
Say, would you not be firm for her relief? 
My daughter! we must all resign our breath, 
But why with anguish hasten thus our death. 
Oh! would you fell a victim in your bloom? 
Would you consign your parents to the tomb? 
My daughter! cheer thee up; will ye not speak: 
To one whose feeling heart is like to break ? 
Come, come, my child! upraise your drooping 

head, 
Tis yet too young to slumber with the deaA. 
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She mores !" the father cries, " she mores, she 
lives, 
Oil, ever-gracious God! what happiness this 
gives!" 

XYTY. 

Her father's voice falls light upon her ear 
As angel-sound ; for when the tone austere 
Is soften'd down to sadness and to love, 
The change is great as if 'twere from above. 
Nor ceases he to talk in accents kind, 
But with continuance renovates her mind ; 
Till stepping forth she kiss'd the icy lips 
Of her lost lover, dark in Death's eclipse! 
And at their marble coldness starts aside, 
As if the touch had frozen life's vital tide! 
Ah ! never could she fancy, when in life 
He press'd her cheek and ask'd her for his wife, 
That the insatiate Bavager could chill 
The ardour of those lips, and make them still; 
Twas this that wrung her spirit with dismay, 
Till from the scene they bore her fainting form 
away. 

XXX. 

Let silence speak the rest; thought can reveal 
Such dismal truths as language would conceal. 
But soon arrives the melancholy day 
When he shall be consign'd to mother-day, 
And find a dreary dwelling in the tomb, 
A silent narrow hall of endless gloom, 
Where death, invulnerable, reigns alone, 
The wreck of mankind his terrific throne, 
Skulls, bones, and fragments of forgotten clay, 
Heap'd towering high, where he maintains relent- 
less sway! 

xxxx 

And ye, vile reptiles ! that consume the dead, 
Soon shall ye revel o'er his pulseless head; 
8oon shall ye drain his dearest veins, and rest 
Within the fleshy tablets of his breast. 
He shall not shudder as ye trail along, 
And writhe upon his heart, ye savage throng! 
While mingling with the dust, where mortal 
eye 
Beholds not the sad change, the Grave's dread 
apathy! 



PABT FOUBTH. 



"Let's talk of graTes, and worm*, and epitaphs! 
Make dust oar paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow in the bosom of the earth.'* 



Now Hesper lifts his ever-blazing head, 
Bright, as on earth no lovely farm lay dead — 
Gilding the village-hills and forest-trees, 
As he emerges from the sparkling seas. 
Gigantic shadows stretch along the plain, 
Which in his zenith shrink to nought again: 
Transparent and serene, the cloudless heaven 
To Man its purest azure face has given. 
A thunder-storm, with its tempestuous blast, 
Has purified the ether and is past ; 
For storms have in them a peculiar power 
To wash the atmosphere by every shower. 
The breeze is fragrant as it swept along 
The gardens of the East, and bore their spices 
strong. 

n. 

lis noon; and slowly meet the sable train, 
Their lowly looks bespeak their hearts in pain; 
While pondering o'er the premature decease, 
They know 'twill break a Family's social peace. 
And the lone mother's hopes, ah! where are 

they? 
Have they not perish'd in that soul-reft clay 
For she had thought — and fancied rightly too- 
Had death not snatch'd the blossom ere it blew, 
That all the debts which Infancy had made, 
Would in his Ufa mature be kindly paid; 
But what can soothe her now, left thus alone 
In a cold selfish world, where hearts are hard as 
stone. 

m. 

The mourners are assembled. No one deigns 
To wake an echo— silence only reigns: 
Nought stirreth now, except the doleful eye 
That throws a secret pitying glance on high. 
So still are other sounds, that one might hear 
The heart-pulse beating softly on the ear, 
2 B 
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And the fleet movement of each little wheel 
Recording time, upon its orbit reel; 
Whilst, from without, the mellow Village-bell, 
In measured sounds proclaims the funeral knell: 
Even so inanimate the mourners seem, 
That one might fancy death a passing dream, 
Which even the slightest motion might dispel — 
Make life return, and sorrow sigh— farewell! 
But, hark ! what sound discordant grates the ear ? 
Like sudden thunder in its wild career! 
Tis a hired minion who would mimic sorrow, 
If artifice could but one soften*d sentence borrow. 

IV. 

See! aU bestir themselves—yon hoary head 
Reflects with truth on the unburied dead; 
His holy accents seek the melting heart, 
And with their power fresh tears begin to start. 
He does their loss so piously deplore, 
The mourners feel they never felt before. 
Life's termination always has its grief; 
But surely 'tis more sad when friends have warn- 
ing brief. 



To the Domestic circle let me turn, 

Where friends sincere with one impression 

mourn; 
And here, loud lamentations greet the ear, 
So wild, God 1 'tis agony to hear. 
As Rachel wept, and would not be consol'd 
Because her children were not— even so roU'd 
The tears corroding from the widow's eye, 
As if the fount of feeling ne'er would dry ; 
For she has lost her last— her only son ; 
Her hopeless days already are begun, 
And life has lost its relish. 

O false Hope! 
How do ye charm us onward to the top 
Of each attractive mount of joy and bliss, 
But reel us downward e'er thy lips we kiss? 
How do ye rear new phantoms to the eye, 
That but evanish as our steps draw nigh, 
And leave us to our folly ? Who can feel 
That acrid pain which smites a mother's heart 
like steel? 

VL 

But when was God a stranger to the grieved, 
Whom flattering hope has kindly undeceived? 



When were the widow and the orphan left 
To pine away, of every friend bereft ? 
Kot once, if at the footstool of his throne 
Believingly they made their sufferings known ; 
So consolation— sweetest from on high — 
Wakes in each breast, and kindles in each eye. 
But, ah! the Bride, though happy she may 



Fines and reflects upon her dreadful dream ; 
The mightiest tree foretold the fetal fell 
Of him at rest within Death's narrow hall ; 
She was its tall companion that fell not, 
But had its roots rent on the yawning spot 
Pale grows her cheek, each day it is more wan, 
And her bright eyes, the dazzled Moth might fan 
With fluttering wings, whQe revelling round 

at night, 
Taking the lustre for the taper's light, 
Grow dim, and dull, and solitary now, 
And sallow is her high, benign, expressive brow 1 

vn. 

Thus withering up, and fading like a flower 
That yields submissive to the winter's power; 
Though fairest in the bower where it grew, 
Fragrant in essence, lovliest in hue; 
Yet also is most fragile in its stem, 
And easier dimm'd because the purer gem : 
For, as the ruder blossoms blush around, 
Its humble tendrils kiss the lowly ground; 
Yet, like the rose, when in its soft decline, 
Her languor has its charms— her soul breathes 
more divine. 

vm. 

A change of scene and atmosphere is sought 
To renovate a frame coiisumption-fraught ; 
No useless change need her fond parents seek, 
The hectic flush is ripening o'er her cheek, 
And every novel scene does but augment 
The ruin'd heart which time cannot cement. 
Alas! she carries wheresoe'er she goes, 
Her disappointed hopes, and all her woes ; 
Still in the bosom's sanctuary they dwell, 
Earth's false and fleeting joys may ne'er their 
triumph quell. 

IX. 

Twas thus she pined away, though every art 
Was tried to banish sorrow from her heart ; 
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Too keen the spoiler, Memory, ask'd her claim, 
To pass away as easily as she came. 
And night has no consoling soother kind 
To lull the feelings of a bleeding mind ! 
But ifj perchance, her heavy eyelids close 
A thought of time upon her load of woes, 
Tis soon succeeded by an acrid pain, 
Dread as it bought the blessing back again. 
Even thus she wastes in silence and content, 
Nor once in murmuring voice sends up one sad 
complaint. 



One morning looked the orient mountains o'er, 
I think as morning nerer did before. 
A crystellated concave was the sky, 
In bright sublimity the sun shone high, 
Arrayed in purest glory. 

One would say 
He held his anniversary that day, 
And all the solar system did advance 
To mingle smiles, and join the mazy dance. 
Deep in the bosom of the sleeping stream, 
These beauties lay like shadows in a dream; 
While the smooth surface scarcely kiss'd the 

**, 
That pass along in sweetest fragrance there. 
The Harvest's yellow treasure on the plain, 
Waved gently its long heads of golden grain; 
The mountain deer skipp'd fleetly by the glen, 
And on the upland bleated lambkins then. 
Twas such a morn as Saints may long to see, 
When, from the mortal frame, their souls are 
flying free! 

XI. 

Even those in sickly chambers can divine 
When Nature glows in one summerial shine, 
And so she felt a purer sun-beam dart, 
From the dark lattice, to her fainting heart, 
Which, like a heavenly messenger, gave birth 
To strength renewM, and pleasures not of 

earth; 
And with a tone which parents can't deny, 
She seeks to leave her couch, and they comply: 
And to a seat they bear their sickly child, 
Whom love has wreck'd, and fortune has be- 
guiled; 
Where she may meditate her Maker's glory, 
And read, in scenes around, some new, some godly 
story! 



xn. 

While seated thus, a soul-reviving glow 
Of health-inspiring warmth, uplifts her so, 
Lighting the faded lustre of her eye, 
That those around suppose recovery nigh. 
Each plain that lies extended to her view, 
Is glowing brightly with enchantments new, 
While the entwining woods, with foliage green, 
Bend in still calmness o'er the placid scene, 
And even the spot that heard her Bridal vow 
Is blushing forth in golden glory now. 
Romantic is each glade she lately trod, 
With him whose Spirit has return'd to God; 
And the sweet music of the bird and bee 
Sound still melodious and meffiflnously, 
As in those halcyon days of joy and bliss 
Ere he had breath'd his last adieu to this; 
But, ah! the feelings crushing through her 

breast, 
In strictured language cannot be expressM; 
So wandering is her fancy, as she views 
Those keenly cherished scenes which Memory's 
train renews. 



xm. 

But, false Consumption ! dost thou not beguile 
Thy victim with deceitfulness as vile 
As the arch-foe of mankind did deceive 
The unassuming, unsuspecting Eve ! 
Making earth-hopes within the bosom spring, 
Even while the spirit spreads its airy wing, 
Standing on tiptoe, and about to fly 
Into the world of souls— eternity ! 
And as the fading flicker of a light 
That soon must perish in perpetual night, 
Flashes more brightly ere it does expire, 
Even so dost thou, in thy deceitful ire, 
Hold out a hope, but, ah ! that latest ray 
Of dying light but calls the trusting soul away ! 

XIV. 

With her 'twas verified; while she gaz*d 
On Nature's beauties in the sun that blazed, 
Her soul was hailing the seraphic throng 
That hover'd nigh and sung her requiem song. 
Yet, as she gazed, her mother watched her 

eyes, 
Striving to read their soft and mute replies ; 
But, Oh ! what varied language passes there— 
Grie*; gladness, hope, reflection, pain, despair! 
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Such retrospection as must thrill the heart, 
And mellow down the mind by too puissant 
art. 

XV. 

Dusky and distant, 'mid the aged oaks, 

That centuries past hare wared their hoary 

locks, 
'Mid autumn-storms and winters howling by, 
In all their dread and bleak frigidity ! 
Lies the lone valley of those humble laid, 
With monumental earrings o'er their head, 
Telling the simple truth— they lived, but now 

are dead! 
Tet even there the sun divinely strays, 
As if to cheer the oblivious with his rays, 
And, on the silent shrine of stillest rest, 
Spreads out his torrid veil o'er many a mouldering 
crest. 



XVI. 

lis finished! — lo, the lamp of life grows dim! 
A dreamy darkness now begins to swim 
Across her hollow eyes, and in her heart 
Fell Death has fli'd his Vitalizing dart; 
And all her thoughts chaotic grow, and roll 
In one commingling stupor to the soul. 
Her race is changed' — a gleam of heaven is there, 
Like halo bright encircling her dark hair ; 
Her pale lips quiver; her faint eyelids close ; 
Back on her seat she sinks in mute repose ; 
A close convulsion struggles in her breast, 
And ail is hush'd in everlasting rest ; — 
For 'tis the spirit parting with the clay, 
Ere it ascends to realms of endless day ; 
Leaving this vale of consummated woe, 
A speck of wide immensity below. 
Another spirit from the Earth has fled, 
And when the mother gazed, her child— her child 
was dead! 
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xsttllntau ipjttms- 



LEGEND OF RENFREW. 

CASTLE BILL. 

Renfrew wu created a Bargh by Darld I, and wm part of 
the estates ghren by him to Walter the first Stewart, who 
granted many pieces of ground for building; with oertaln rights 
for fishing in the adjacent waters. He also baflt, in the year 
1170, a Castle which constituted the prindptl mansion of the 
extentiTe Barony. 

This Castle stood on a small height called Castle-hill, on 
that margin of the bank of Clyde which formed an entrance 
Into the Burgh, and was last occupied by Robert IL, who was 
taken from his mother's side— Marjory Brace, daughter of 
Robert Brace, and wife of Walter the first Stewart— she har- 
ing been killed while hunting. This Robert IL, was a rery 
wkked King, and tradition states that this Castle was swal- 
lowed up on account of his extreme wicked n ess by an earth- 
quake. It is also said that many Tamable articles have been 
at different periods extracted from the spot, but that it has 
been left unexplored in consequence of its being considered a 
ruatatlon of God's Justice to that said King. The following 
Legendary account is founded on the abore historical 



Beneath that mound a Castle lies, 
Far from the sunlight of the skies, 
Whose walls are crumbled in the dust— 
Whose brightest gems are wrapt in rust — 
Whose tapestry, once rich and grand, 
Is rent by Time's destroying hand— 
Whose gorgeous robes and gildings gay 
Hare tasted all of cold decay. 

No guests assemble in the hall, 
No taper's light shines o'er the wall; 



All, all is gloom and sadness, where 
All once was bright, and gay, and fair. 
The pomp and glory of that place 
Have hid themselves in dark disgrace— 
The magic hours, when mirth ran high, 
Have passed as meteors in the sky. 

For, when it held a place on earth, 
There echoed from its domes the mirth 
Of joyous inmates, young and gay, 
As ever breathed the balm of May ; 
Where mingling minstrel-sounds were heard 
Beyond the bounds of due regard- 
Where happy souls were raptured high 
In the great gush of harmony. 

Where are they now ? All past and gone, 
Long numbered with the cold unknown ; 
Their souls inhabit other spheres, 
Far distant from this vale of tears; 
Those earthly joys can charm no more— 
Those sounds of revelry are o'er; 
And Silence sits, enthroned in gloom, 
Within that spacious, awful tomb. 

Twas there a wicked king did dwell, 
Who loved Sin's loud unhallowed swell— 
Who worshipped Mammon, and forgot 
This world was but a fleeting spot— 
Who gloried in his evil ways, 
And gave to Heaven no grateful praise; 
And so destruction from on high, 
Forever sealed his destiny. 
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And whilst the gladdened moment* flew, 
Tinged with the globlet's rosy hue— 
Whilst levity was in its height, 
And all enjoyed their best delight — 
Then came the Thunder's rolling voice, 
Condemning their unlawful joys : 
It died away— but, when 'twas o'er, 
That mansion reared its head no more! 

Ah! who shall tell what sorrow reigned— 
What agonizing anguish pained 
Those bounding hearts, exulting high, 
In zenith of their ecstacy ! — 
The sigh— the sob— the earnest prayer— 
The wistful look of wild despair— 
The piercing cry— the fond embrace! 
When earth entombed that gaudy place. 



WELCOME TO SUMMER. 

Sweet season of sun! thou has reached us at last, 
And has banished before thee the rude Winter- 
blast; 
Thou hast spread thy gold wings on th' auspicious 

And come gliding along like a ship in full sail— 
And we welcome thee — season of sun and of joy ! 
For thou comest to cherish, and not to destroy. 

Thou hast brought with thee flowers of the lov- 

liesthue, 
And hast opened their bosoms to welcome the 

dew; 
Hast stored them with sweet* for the proud little 

Bee, 
And inanimate Nature now blushes to thee — 
For all things look gay that thou smilest upon, 
Though but lately they teemed half dejected or 
gone. 

The songsters that wing through the azure ex- 
panse 
Hare caroled thy praise, as they saw thee advance, 
And swept doubly swift through the regions of air, 
When thy first aspirations they tasted so rare, 
And felt thy warm rays melt the snow-drops away, 
And beheld the bright eye of the world so gay. 

The dull heart is cheerM by thy radiance bright, 
And its dark-clouded sorrow is changed into light ; 



And the languishing look of the Invalid's eye 
Is raised with delight to the blue meteor sky; 
And his hopes spring anew, like the gay-coloured 

flower 
That looks upon thee, its own God, from the bower. 

No gloomy cloud now hangs a pall o'er the sky, 
And engenders the storm in its breast secretly — 
No hurricane sweeps with revenge o'er our heads, 
And tears the lone Mariner's sailcloth to shreds — 
No cold-biting winds chill the fluid of life, 
These visitants dark are now gone with their strife. 

Yes, these are dispersed by thy genial touch, 
For thy presence has now made us strangers to 

such; 
Thy light fairy-foot makes the earth glad as thee, 
And enlivens the heart of the bond and the free; 
And we welcome thee, season of sun and of joy ! 
For thou comest to cherish, and not to destroy. 



SERENADE. 

Low as the distant waterfall 

The melody began, 
But swelled, till through the festal hall 

The loudest echo ran: 
Each eye dilated, flashed around, 

Expressive of surprise, 
And Silence reigned in awe profound, 

Except disturbed by sighs. 

Soft on the sable wing of night 

The music passed away, 
Like warblings of a happy sprite 

Believed from cumbrous day. 
Soft as the tones the lover pours 

Upon his mistress' ear, 
In Memory's most enchanting hours, 

When all is fond and dear. 

It ceased, but ah! a Maiden's heart 

With rapture's pulse beats high— 
The magio-sound could well impart 

What tongue would but deny. 
Her eyes with brightest lustre shone, 

As starlight in the sea: 
She rushed to her lover's arms alone, 

And swooned in ecstacy. 
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EQUINOCTIAL GALE8. 

Now is the autumnal equinox: the sun 
Has entered libra, making day and Bight 
Of equal length, o'er almost all the world: 
Bringing anew those sad attendant gales 
Which storm the Mariner, and pitch him high 
Upon the billow's ridge; or worse, perhaps 
The waves pass o'er him— or he sinks below, 
In the dark caverns of the deep abyss, 
Where monsters of the element swim round 
To snatch him as he falls! — How many now 
With danger are surrounded? none can number. 
How many teazed with care ! How many feel 
The gnawing worm of sickness, worse than death! 
How many 'neath the surge of mountain waves, 
Drenched, shivering, standing with a dying hope 
Waiting the Ocean's calm! Twas such a storm 
When our beloved Saviour was at sea 
With his disciples, when he said, "Be still!" 
And all the towering liquid mountains fell 
Into the bosom of the mighty deep, 
At once into repose, leaving this lesson — 
That when assailed by such on sea or land, 
For there be waves of trouble on them both, 
To call upon his aid, and find deliverance, 
Hoping in his mercy. 



THE SUICIDE. 

Written on Mdnf the Hkeness of a Lady standing on a rock 
about to throw herself Into the water* below. 

She stood upon a towering rock 

With wide and frantic gaze ; 
No glimmer through the darkness broke, 

To scare her with its rays: 
All, all was dismal solitude, 

above, below, around, 
Except the sea's commotion rude, 

That echoed doleful sound. 

No friend was near that lonely spot- 
No bark passed o'er the wave — 

No bird attuned its mellow note- 
No sigh the zephyrs gave. 

The wildest storm that raged there 
Was in a fevered brain — 

The pulse that swelled a bosom fair 
The only beating strain. 



She gazed, and as she gazed she thought 

On days of former bliss, 
Ere pain had in her bosom wrought 

Its work of wickedness; 
But she had loved too fond lince then, 

With heart, and soul, and mind, 
And he had proved the worst of men 

Who gave his vow most kind. 

She felt the sadness of her state— 

Her brightest hopes decay, 
And spurn'd a vile Deceiver's hate 

More than the angry spray. 
The world had grown a wilderness 

Of trouble, guile, and grief ; 
Death could alone end her distress, 

And give her soul relief. 

These maddening thoughts pass'd as a shock 

Electric through her mind; 
She stamped upon the rugged rock, 

And cast her eyes behind — 
She leaped from off its summit high 

Into the foaming wave — 
Her soul is in eternity! 

The billow is her grave. 



THE EMIGRANTS FAREWELL. 

Fayreweele ye bony e hoouse, fayreweele ! 

Lange wals I fayne to bidde inn ye, 
Butte I mun gauge farre, farre awa, 

Acrosse ye meikle saltye sea — 
Quharre wylde beastis roare inn forestis darke— 

Quharre feyrce men elephantis da ryde, 
And gouden ringis and dymondis bryghte 

Bedecke ye ankels o' ye bryde. 

Fayreweele ye freendis aboutte mee heire, 

Ane sadde fayreweele ta ane and a', 
Hls'thynke on ye quhanne farre abrodde — 

Quhanne in ye hoouse o' wudden wa* ; 
His neuer forgette yeere faices fayre, 

Thoch ye maye earlye forgette mee; 
And sty 11 1 leeve myne hearte atte hayme, 

Thoch I bee farre acrosse ye sea. 

Fayreweele! ye salte tearre drownis myne e'e, 
And sayre, sayre is myne burnyn hearte; 
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Tin wae ta flitte awa frae ye, 

I'm wae ta thynke thatte wee mnn parte: 
Butte fortunne biddis mee no ta pyne, 

And sayis I wille returne againe; 
Quhanne I ha'e mayde somme suller coyne, 

Thatte I canne blythelee ca' myne ayne. 



CANZONET. 

I aaw a cloud at break of day 
On the wind's high shoulders borne ; 

It looked like a meteor's dazzling ray, 
In the azure vault forlorn : 

I marvelled how a cloud so strange, 

Should on Aurora's summit range. 

I gazed until it rose above 
The light of my quivering eye ; 

It journeyed to those realms of love, 
Where the sun rolls blazing by ; 

It moved not as clouds are wont to do, 

But swift to those mansions of bliss it flew. 

I knew not what it then conveyed, 

As it sped on its arrow- wing ; 
But, ah ! it bore my Mary's shade, 

To the choir where Angels sing; 
And her silvery voice now mingles there, 
Among the lovely and the fair. 



THE PRISONER'S LAMENT. 

When from this gloomy cell I peep 

With heavy eye, 
And see the little Songsters sweep 

In gladness by ; — 
There 's nothing can my grief assuage, 
I feel a bird within the cage 

Of misery. 

I gaze around, and there I see 

The lovely— gay, 
Who move about at liberty 

Where sun-beams play ; 
Such scenes but harrow up my soul, 
And I have no one to condole 

In sympathy. 



And when I view the glittering stream, 

Where Anglers line ; 
I almost fancy 'tis a dream 

Such joys were mine ; — 
And pondering o'er my luckless fate, 
I envy much their happy state, 

And sadly pine. 

Then, why am I bereft of those? 

Why withering here? 
Why through the iron grating flows 

This woe-born tear? 
Why fixed within this small domain, 
Exciter of my growing pain 

And growing fear? 

Ah! 'tis a mournful story mine — 

A heart-sick tale; 
And whilst I trace its sable line, 

My spirits fail ; 
For I was once as free of guile, 
As is the little infant's smile, 

With cheek unpale. 

But file associates led me off 

From virtue's track; 
And taught my simple tongue to scoff 

With easy knack; 
And soon I loved their evil ways, 
And drank the fulsome cup of praise — 

My rashest act. 

But when I suffer for this crime — 

The first I've done— 
And pace yon fields in future time 

A pardoned one, 
Those base corrupting foes 111 spurn, 
And to my virtuous path return, 

And evil shun. 



LINES ON HELEN. 

The cauld, cauld grave is Helen's hame — 

The cauld forgotten grave ; 
An' a' thaf s left is but her name, 

On Memory's fickle wave. 
Her sicken'd heart now tastes repose, 

Beneath the turf sae green — 
For Death has chas'd awa her woes, 

And closed her weary een. 
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She faded, as the lily fades, 


For on the shore, beneath yon sky, 


When chilly breezes blaw — 


A longing heart beats hastily. 


When mountain heights and lowly glades 


* 


Are coverM o'er wi' snaw. 


Float on, float on, nor sea nor wind 


And nane shall mourn her loss like me— 


Impede thy progress there ; 


Nane min' her glance sae weel, 


Thou now convey'st a heart as kind 


For she was a' that maid can be, 


As human breast can wear. 


Fond, faithfu', true* and leal ! 


Go, waves ! and when you reach the shore, 




Say you but shortly come before. 
Te soft winds, fllter'd through these sails, 






Which make you still more kind, 


THE WISH OF THE ILL-MARRIED. 


Whisper, an anxious one bewails, 




Tou leave him here behind. 


A TRANSLATION FBOM THE GREEK. 


For if he could, he'd fly with thee, 


Would that I were on some bleak shore, 


And leave this bark upon the sea. 


Where billows foam and tempests roar, 




But to be quit of thee; 






Or in some barren wilderness, 




Where yellow serpents' loudly hiss, 


CAPTAIN MILLER'S 


More happy would I be. 


ADDRESS TO HIS OLD HAT. 


Then would I never more return 


Thou rare golgotha! thou hast held 


To where my soul can only mourn 


My head five solar years, 


In never-ending strife; 


And been with me through many scenes 


But I would live in freedom there, 


Of gladness and of tears ; 


Free from those eyes' infernal glare 


But thou canst now no longer hold 


And this unhappy life. 


The workings of my brain, 




Since through the skylights of thy crown, 


For what ! can man endure this strife ? — 


Drops down the chilly rain. 


The fiendish temper of a wife, 




And yet not taste despair : — 


I've brush'd thee many thousand times, 


No, no ! he never can endure 


Whilst thou wert looking gay, 


A life of misery, lasting sure, 


But now 'twould be a useless toil — 


While there is purer air. 


Thy nap is all away ; 




And thou hast lost thy noble shape, 


Farewell ! this tempest 's at an end — 


And all thy jetty dye, 


Farewell I once loved, now hated friend, 


And art an emblem of the head, 


Farewell ! and that for ever. 


Thou hast so long kept dry. 


Thy scolding tongue 111 hear no more, 




Except the winds shall waft it o'er 


Some persons say a good new hat 


Yon distant happy river. 


Is not at all genteel, 




I say so too, the reason why, 




I will not now conceal, 
Because it serves as an excuse 






When one can't get a new ; 


THE INDIAN RETURNING HOME. 


To boast with seeming carelessness, 




And say, "The old will do." 


A TRANSLATION FROM TOT ITALIAN. 




Float on, float on, thou lofty bark, 


But well they know within their heart — 


A distant harbour 's thine ; 


To their all sad disgrace — 


At eve, the red sun be thy mark, 


An olden cattor is what will 


At morn, the pale moon-shine. 


Throw darkness o'er the face. 

3G 
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And, doubtless, they would iport a new, 

Though rulgar to the sight, 
If they could get the same for nought, 

Elastic, neat, and light. 



So off I sped, both hat and head, 

And purchased one so fine ; 
The old one was eclips'd 

By the new one's dazzling shine : 
I made the old one dash away, 

As many more should do; 
And now I'm quite an alter'd man, 

Since I put on the new. 



THE BETRAYED. 

I saw her cheek grow pale with grief, 

Her thoughtful eye grow dim, 
And melting sorrow drop relief 

From off its fringed brim. 
I saw her snowy bosom beat 

With fond sensation high, 
And heard its struggling pulse repeat 

Her grief in each reply. 

Yet, she was silent in her lore, 

And strivM to hide the flame ; 
Though oft she cast her eyes above, 

As if she breath'd his name. 
And then she gaz'd in deepest thought, 

As one who views despair — 
For anguish in her bosom wrought 

Its wildest workings there. 

No smile lit her transparent face — 

No hope sat on her brow; 
The only feeling left to trace, 

Bespoke a broken vow, 
Yet in her dim forsaken eye, 

A beacon's lingering ray, 
Show'd a fond soul of purity, 

Possessed that frame of clay. 

The vital flash was flying 
With each sigh the bosom gave, 

And its light was swiftly dying, 
As the foam upon the wave. 



And her end came as the balmy sleep 

Of one who sips repose ; 
When slumbers throw a silence deep 

O'er his oblivious *\ 



LINES ON THE CHEEKS 1 DECLINE. 

You ask me why my cheeks are pale, 
And where their bloom is gone ? 

But what do rosy cheeks avail, 
Where hearts are hard as stone ! 

Just as my soul in feeling grew, v 

The blossom died away ; 
Till all the fleeting, florid hue, 

Forsook its home of clay. 

And who can wear a glowing look 

In lonesome hours of night, 
While poring o'er a leaden book, 

Before a dying light ? 

For as the flickering taper fades, 

Flash after flash anon ; 
lis soon encompassed with the shades 

Of night, though bright it shone. 

But from each silent midnight hour 
The soul gains strength within, 

Which wears a more substantial power 
Than any tinctur'd skin. 

Tis then I reap my sweetest thoughts, 

When all are seal'd in sleep, 
And drink ecstatic mental draughts 

From feeling's fountain deep. 



STANZAS. 

Written on ■wring an engraYing of Ada— Lord Byron's 
daughter— taken from the original Portrait, painted when 
•be wat rety young. 

Fair Ada! child, a father's heart 

Dropt tears of blood for thee, 
And felt affliction's keenest dart 

Athwart the swelling sea : 
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Thy dimpled smite and guileless eye 

Held feelings in control, 
Acute as ever heaVd a sigh, 

Or dwelt within a soul. 

And oft he wrong his fever'd hands 

In deepest misery, 
As if his soul would burst its bands, 

And be at once with thee. 
The woe-born, suffocating sigh 

Would struggle in his breast, 
And tears dim his expressive eye — 

Too much estrang'd to rest 

Fair child, the fond parental love 

His deathless pages show, 
Is such as seraph feels above, 

And mortals seldom know. 
Affection lacketh words to speak 

The anguish of hit mind, 
Which— though 'twas bold— 'twas true, 'twas 

To Ada left behind. [meek, 

" My child, my child, my Ada dear! 

Must I see thee no more? 
Oh, God! if she were only here 

This heart were not so sore!" 
8uch language sighed his troubled soul 

When in a distant clime ; 
Without a lov'd-one to condole, 

Hebreath'd adieu to Time. 



LEGEND OF RENFREW 

Id the Cart, near to Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Blyths- 
wood't home, there Is a little Island denominated u Collin's 
Isle," which la now covered with tall trees. It Is generally 
supposed that this Island originated in the stranding of a raft 
of wood, which being allowed to lie there, the sands gathered 
round it, and so it became what it is now. But as this is all 
that is revealed shoot this strange little bland, I have endea- 
voured, in the following Legend, to prove its authenticity:— 

COLLIN'S I8LB. 

There is a little rippling stream 

By Renfrew's sunny side, 
Such as we see in a tranquil dream, 

When our fancies fondly glide— 



And in the midst is a little isle, 

Well clothed with stately trees, 
Which wave their heads, o'er the peaceful soil, 

Amid the aquatic breeze. 

In days of old two strangers came, 

Their bark a float of wood; 
And they sheltered in this little stream, 

From the blast, which then was rude. 
They moor*d their leaky vessel there, 

In that haven so safe and still, 
And went for repose in the nearest cot 

To that little rippling rill. 

But, ah! the night was dark and drear, 

And they were strangers there; 
And not a hovel found they near, 

Its banks were then so bare. 
So they travelTd on, but alas — alas ! 

They lost — they lost their way, 
And ne'er return'd to their leaky bark, 

For in death's cold arms they lay. 

This raft a sacred thing was thought, 

And each one, as he passed it by, 
Threw a mournful glance o'er its lifeless deck 

From a sympathetic eye. 
When the tempest ceas'd, the tide decreas'd 

And it rested on the. ground, 
And gathered the sand from the drifted strand, 

Which the current threw gently round. 

Soon round its sides a bank was seen, 

Increasing as time rolled on, 
Till it spread o'er the top of its lowly mien, 

And cover'd its face anon. 
And now obscure, like the two strange men, 

It lay hid from the gazer's eye, 
And all thought it a grave, in the midst of the* 
wave, 

Where they both slept quietly. 

But this raft, at length, began to bud, 

And juicy sprouts grew there; 
And now 'tis a verdant little wood, 

With its branches high in air. 
I cannot pass that lovely spot, 

But I feel a sudden charm; 
And whilst I bewail the mournful tale, 

My heart grows doubly warm. 
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THE SUMMONS OF JUPITER. 

A Poem, according to the Heathen Mythology, wherein It It 
meant to mirror forth their principal Deities, and glre the 
reader a general notion of their appearances, at also of the 
style In which they are generally described, and the different 
qualities and powers they are supposed to possess. 

OF THE GODS. 

Calm was the noon, the clouds were reared on high, 
When mighty Jove descended from the sky — 
King of celestial and terrestrial gods, 
Whose name is famous through their bright 

abodes. 
His chariot wheels in pieces rend the skies, 
And round his head the vivid lightning flies. 
He holds the thunders which, with awful sound, 
He throws indignant on the worlds around. 
Some pierce the clouds, some dig the solid rock, 
Whilst thus to the inferior gods he spoke: — 

" Come from jour dwellings and attend my call, 
Enow I am Jupiter— the god of all; 
Why tarry ye ? no longer now delay, 
Or dread the fury of this awful day. 
Attend with all the swiftness of your flight 
And meet me in the Pantheon ere night ; 
There wUl I hold a levee with you all ; 
See you attend my undisputed call, 
Or vengeful wrath upon your heads shall fall." 

They heard his voice, and hurried to obey 
Him whom they fearM, and hastened on their 

Swift through the skies celestial numbers move, 
To meet their ruler, from the vaults above. 
With such velocity they wing along, 
The ether hisses in a dreadful song — 
The heavy clouds are riven, and their rain 
Descends in torrents on the quivering plain : 
Onward they haste, nor cease they once their flight, 
They know the summons— " Meet me there ere 

night." 
Through region after region they proceed, 
And yet the longer with the greater speed. 
But ere the wished-for Pantheon heaves in view, 
Night's sable curtain o'er their faces drew ; 
Perplexed more, they hasten still their speed, 
And some by far the others supersede. 

Jove, thinking he is surely disobeyed, 
Begins to frown and dash his hoary head ; 



His voice again re-echoes through the sky, 
Where gods and goddesses half frenzied fly — 
Who seized with sacred dread can scarcely move, 
So awful is the voice of mighty Jove ; 
And rising up to smite the sky again, 
He sees them, far-off, bending o'er the plain, 
And lulls the anger meant to crush his train. 
His throne, on which he sits to wield command, 
Is gold and ivory — massive, chaste, and grand ; 
His cypress sceptre in his hand he holds, 
And wraps his broider'd cloak of many folds 
Around his arm, and on his sceptre sits 
An eagle, for it very well befits 
Him who was reartt— if rearM he was at all — 
Even by a thing so trifling and so smalL 
An eagle is his armour-bearer— why ? 
Because it brought him thunders from on high. 
Upon his feet sandals of gold he wears — 
None dare wear such in the terrestrial spheres ; 
His cloak is all adorn'd with beauteous flowers, 
Such as are culled from nature's fondest bowers — 
This cloak, the tyrant Dionysius took 
From Jupiter, at the Sicilian brook ; 
And gave him, in exchange, one made of wool — 
So gods themselves do sometimes play the foot 

So, as I have described, Jupiter sat 
Impatient, waiting what he would be at ; 
When, hark! a sound implied some one was 

near, 
Who had alighted from a foreign sphere. 

It was Apollo, the soft beardless youth, 
With quivering music hanging o'er each tooth — 
Whose graceful hair in ringlets flows behind, 
Just driven askance by Zeph'rus' piercing wind, 
A laurel crown his noble forehead wean, 
And sparkling diamonds on his robes — he bears 
In one white hand some arrows and a bow, 
The other grasps a harp — these are to show 
The power he holds o'er poetry and song, 
So thus, the mighty Jove began ere long. 

44 Moat noble youth! thou hast outstript the 
whole, 
And reach'd this seat from yonder foreign pole; 
Tis well you have, this action I will show, 
And spread thy name through this domain below." 
He said, when lo ! another rustling sound, 
Beveal'd another seraph on the ground. , 

Here Mercury,* with open smiling face, 
The cheerful picture of the high-born race, 
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Appears, with wings affixed to his hat, 
And Jupiter beheld him, as he sat 
Upon his throne, in mute and sullen state— 
The mighty Jupiter, the king, the great ! 

He, Mercury, is his son, and trembles not, 
Like those who are from him afar remote— 
His face is partly blooming, fair and bright, 
And partly dark and grizzly as the night. 
That side which wears the everlasting shine, 
He holds to those who, like him, are divine — 
Whilst the dark one is for the hosts below, 
Where he is often missioned to go. 
Behold he carries forth a winged rod, 
And eren his feet are with wing'd sandals shod ; 
For he is messenger of all the rest, 
And flies with lightning speed from east to west, 
Swifter than winds or Iris gaily drest 

Jore weloom'd him with a parental look, 
Whilst with his nod, the Pantheon's pillars shook ; 
Then Mercury, submissive to his will — ' 

Gaz'd grateful back, with eyelids like polish'd 

steel 
And now another echoing sound is heard, 
Another God, exhausted, has appeared. 

See Bacchus, with his flush'd and swollen face, 
A drunkard he, among the godly race ; 
His body sadly blotch'd and puffed up, 
With holding to his head the ruby cup — 
A crown of ivy leaves upon his head, 
And in a chariot by two lions led : 
He bears no sceptre in his palsied hand, 
But holds a thrysus to affect command— 
His guard a poor emaciated band — 
Demons and nymphs, with long and flowing 

tresses, 
With fairies from the fountain, and princesses. 

Silenius now comes riding after him 
Upon a colt, frail, sinewy, and lean, 
With weakness bending downward to the earth, 
Whilst he, regardless, rolls his eyet in mirth- 
He who has been a drunkard from his birth. 

Mars now in dreadful aspect does appear, 
His face is terror and his look austere ; 
8tanding erect, as anxious for the fight, 
His coursers dash along in furious flight ; 
'lis a distracted woman dares them on, 
Who makes them speed as steeds were never 
known. 



Mars threatens all with ruin and with war, 

As on he hurries in his dazzling car, 

And strikes with vengeance all who would impede 

The progrees of his wild undaunted speed ; 

And for his vigilance, when after prey, 

The dog was consecrated to his sway — 

The wolf rapacious and the raven wild, 

Which eats the flesh of those whom he has killU 

Belonna, too, his goddess and his wife, 
His soul enchantress urges on the strife- 
Prepares for him his chariot and each steed, 
And bids him mow the armies down with speed ; 
And he — resplendent as the orb of day — 
Through worlds unknown drives on to hold his 
bloody fray. 

OF THE GODDESSES. 

Having now reviewed the Ave celestial gods, 
And shown their powers, their passions, and their 

rods; 
Their goddesses now let me picture too, 
And bring their wondrous splendour to the view. 
Juno the first, in golden chariot driven, 
Angelic guest ! great 'neath the realms of heaven, 
Drawn by two peacocks in a chariot grand, 
And with a sceptre waving in her hand ; 
A crown of lilies blent with saffron roses, 
Around her temples glowing, fondly closes. 
Her father Saturn, and her mother Ops, 
And she the darling of their sanguine hopes, 
Was born at Samoa, where she liv'd and rul'd, 
Till her mature affection had been school'd. 
Majestic, blooming, fair— her form is free, 
And great, august, and elegant is she, 
Grace in her carriage, sprightly in her walk, 
And has a tongue emitting passion'd talk. 
Her manners stately and her dress refin'd, 
Bespeak the cultivation of her mind : 
Her wings are swift as lightning, and her face 
A perfect symmetry of new-born grace. 

Next brave Minerva in her turn appears, 
Amazing beautiful, though more in years : 
She is not deck'd in woman's silly garb, 
But cloth'd in armour, round her many a barb ; 
And in her grasp a snaky shield she holds, 
A loosely flowing scarf one shoulder folds. 
She goddess is of wisdom and of war, 
With helmet brighter than the evening star; 
Her crown, the fragrant olives intertwin'd— 
Her brilliant brand is waving in the wind ; 
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She has the art of rating mighty Jove, 
And teaching wisdom in the courts abore ; 
And in her look still gleams the wreck of love. 

But now we torn the eye to something sweet, 
Venus, who dwells beside the Muses' feet ; 
Observe what dignity adorns her face — 
There joy, and hope, and lore, and bliss embrace ; 
With purple mantle is she deck'd, and bright 
With diamonds glittering as celestial light, 
Two little Cupids standing by her side ; 
The Graces, in the fulness of their pride, 
Uphold her train— her chariot now is seen, 
Of fine embossed ivory, which has been 
Done by some god or goddess in the art, 
And there she rides controller of the heart. 
Aurora — sister of the sun and moon! 
Mother of the stars that sweetly smile aboon, 
Drawn in a diamond chariot of flame, 
Her horses white, her equipage the same, 
Her fingers the vermilion, and her face 
As Sol's, when in the west he does retrace. 
She is the morning twilight — the first ray 
That ushers in the glorious car of day. 

So Jove bows reverently as they appear, 
And looks more bright as each one draweth near; 
And being all assembled in their state, 
With thund'ring echo shuts the ponderous gate, 
And now the rest is hidden and obscure. 
No earthly thing can in that place endure, 
And so we leave them wrapt in feelings high and 
looks demure. 



CANZONET. 

The moon beams full in yon azure sky, 
Resplendent with embers of diamond light ; 

And each wreathy cloud, as it passes her by, 
Throws round her a vapoury veil of white. 

But they cannot obscure her bright silvery face — 

She is Cynthia, queen of the heavenly race. 

Her betroth'd is now throwing a glowing look to 
her, 
And she eyes him with joy, at he sinks in the 



lis long since he first thought it proper to woo 
her, 
Yet he never has lull'd her asleep in his 
breast — 



But she still follows after, in prospects to find 

him, 
Though as yet she is still the same distance 

behind him. 

At times, as if grievM, she lies hid in a shroud, 
In order to meet him, if passing her way ; 

But he still keeps aloof; and indignantly proud, 
Looks down on his debtor — unable to pay ; 

And the reason she smiles on this world so 
sweetly, 

Is because he will never forsake her completely. 



STANZAS 

ON THE DEMISB OF SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

Is Scotia's bard and great magician gone? 

Has his exhaustless spirit wingM away, 
And left unstrung that lyre which was his own, 

To hang in silence o'er his honour'd clay. 

No other fingers e'er shall on it play, 
With half the skill with which he touch'd its 
strings; 

Unlike his bones, its tones shall ne'er decay 
While mankind breathe, or verdant nature springs, 
Or Philomel her mimic midnight carol sings. 

Yes, he is gone! the noble soul has fled, 

To him who gave it in the highest heaven; 
His kingly name enrolTd is with the dead, 

And to the icy urn his clay is given. 

With pains and sicken'd heart long had he 
striven — 
That heart so full of feeling, love, and song, 

But, ah! anon its golden cords were riven, 
And soar'd away his shade on pinions strong, 
To join the angelic choir — bright, glorious, godly 
throng! 

How sweetly has he sung of ladye fair, 

Of love, of revelry, and minstrel sound; 
Or the return of some forgotten heir, 

Who, at the last, his castle turrets found ; 

Or holy pilgrimage, through weary round 
Of labyrinth, and cave, and wood, and dell, 

Where subterraneous passages abound, 
And nature's works all artifice excel; 
These has he sung with truth, how wisely and 
how well! 
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And he has song of Uke and mountain-stream, 
Of haunted halls, and many a gallant knight 

Who pass'd not life away in empty dream, 
But scion's who could flourish in the fight — 
Who wave on high the falchion gleaming bright, 

And bade defiance to the despot's laws — 
Who valued freedom and their homes aright, 

And scoro'd to writhe like lambs in vulture's 
claws, 

Or suffer to be crush'd as bones in lion's jaws. 

No more his fingers grasp the magic pen, 
Dipt in the stream of Helicon— no more 

His thoughts flow — as the gush of mountain 
glen- 
Rich with the jewels of poetic lore. 
His fancy's wing, unplum'd, no more shall soar 

High in the regions of aerial bliss, 
And thence return with more than golden store, 

From where it gave the radiant sun a kiss, 

Or rose from out the sea's deep, secret, dark abyss. 

No monument need mark the honour'd spot 
Where thy blest relics solemnly repose, 

No stately pile may be thy memory's lot, 
And tell thy noble breast no longer glows, 
There be a greater dower — a nation's woes — 

That monument which lingers in the heart, 
And spreads thy praise in all its heaving throes, 

Without the learn'd assistance ot an art, 

And can to future life thy sacred worth impart. 

Then rest thee, weary frame, blest, doubly blest 

By kindred love, and wash'd by friendly tear! 
What though the reptile-worms creep o'er thy 
breast, 

And all that's loathsome revel round thy bier; 

The soul may smile from yonder happy sphere, 
On such vain trifles as afflict on earth, 

And throw a pitying glance on those once dear 
To h in hours of sorrow and of mirth, 
Ere he had breath'd adieu unto this lowly vale of 
birth. 



THE FUNERAL, 

I met a solemn, sable train, 

Which waken'd in my breast a sigh — 
For Death another friend had slain, 

As his pale steed strode swiftly by. 



Deep, dull, and thoughtful was their look- 
Soft, slow, and measured was their tread — 

As if the clay were not forsook, 
And they afraid to rouse the dead. 

Alas! I murmur'd, in my woe, 

Must all of these King Death obey? 
And be convey*d with step as slow, 

To their lone, narrow bed of day. — 
Yes, all shall die! — this mortal man 

That wraps my ever-living soul, 
Must answer the Eternal's plan, 

And slumber in Death's gloomy goal. 

But how consoling is the thought — 

How great the glorious promise given, 
That Christ's all-precious blood has bought 

A place for fallen man in heaven. 
Tis this that cheers the heart contrite, 

And soothes the sting of sin and sorrow, 
Makes Death's severest struggles light — 

The prospects of a happy morrow. 



ENTHUSIASM; OR, THE WONDERS OF 
CREATION. 

This Poem is respectfully inscribed to my esteemed friend, 
Thomas Amdhbsov, Esq., Aberdeen. 

He who has once knelt at the Muses' shrine, 
And felt that flame, which, lit with holy fire, 
Burns bright with latent glory in the breast, 
Till every meaner feeling is consum'd — 
Beholds, with lifted eye, creation smile, 
And with new creatures mutual commune keeps, 
Hath charms that soothe and lift the trusting soul 
From lowly earth, progressive, up to heaven." 

He cannot look upon the sparkling stars 

That nightly blaze along their azure dome, 

Without contemplating the glorious God 

Who rules, and hung them out like silver lamps, 

To light the dreary surface of the sea. 

Swift through his mind, like lightning from its 

cloud, 
A thousand fancies fleetly come and go, 
While he beholds the bending, marvellous sky, 
And broods on all its phases. 
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There he views 
The moon, pale wandering spirit of the night ! 
The milky-way, strewn thick with pebbly stars ; 
The blazing comets, harbingers of war ! 
The satellites, that lumine their dark spheres ; 
The constellations, and the zodiac which 
Surrounds the solar system with its zone; 
The dull eclipse when earth rolls in between 
The son and moon, and screens her borrowM 

light; 
Or when the moon, between the earth and sun, 
Throws back his brilliant rays and shades our 

world. 
All these he broods on, and, with rapt delight, 
Looks silent on these works and laughs at man ! 

If he surveys the waving wilderness, 
Whose foliage, many -tinted, loads the plain 
With rich profusion, shaded by the sun, 
Or by the intermingling, spreading boughs, 
That rise umbrageous, twining arm in arm, 
In one wide swinging mass of bursting bloom — 
The dark and prickly fir— the sombre yew — 
The sprightly birch — the stately monarch oak — 
The elm — the email- lea vM ash — the poplar 

tall— 
The flowertt laburnum, and the branchy lime — 
The alder, and rowan, and the thorae — 
The plane-tree, and the laurel, or the bay, 
And all that mix and wave their vernal leaves 
In one blent forest, where wild brambles spring, 
And every minor shrub that lowly growl 
*Mong flowers, uncultured in their sunless beds, 
Free-born and beauteous, breathing to the breeze, 
He sees a picture ttretch'd before his eye, 
Touch'd with the pencil rul'd by nature's hand, 
And boldly drawn o'er earth's broad canvass, with 
The wondrous skill of an unerring power. 
These, and a thousand countless beauties more, 
His eyes perceive, as with a rapid gaze 
His fancy, aided by the bliss of vision, 
Surveys creation's charms, and thinks on God. 

Or if he looks on fair creation's brow, 

O'er Caledonia's cloud-girt glorious hills, 

Whose jagged peaks in strange defiance rise 

Amid the bursting thunder-clouds of heaven, 

The star-eyed eagle, from his eyrie flies, 

To flap his pinions in the etherial waste 

Of the eternal sky, whose marble zone 

Spans free and far o'er brilliant countless worlds. 

He sees the rising sun as on he wheels 

With flaming steeds, eclipsing every star 



Within the blue illimitable space, 

Where blazing spheres upon their orbits reel 

In harmony sublime. 

Then he beholds, 
With swift-admiring eye, the towering ridge 
Of cloud-capt mountains, where the boiling falls 
Of sounding cataracts dash in madness down, 
From gulf to gulf; lashing the hoary rocks 
Till every secret chasm speaks the sound ! 

He opes his tuneful ear — the tempest howls ; 
Its passion gathers, and its chainless soul 
Swells high to crush creation, and destroy 
Each glorious scene 'neath heaven. 

With fiendish tread, 
Athwart the massy wilderness of peaks, 
By every cloud-girt crag it rushes past, 
Tearing the granite, groaning from its base, 
As if 'twould raise the world's foundations up, 
And toss its temples o'er some dread abyss ; 
While the hoarse screams of storm-birds sweeping 

by- 
Those wanderers wild of ocean — as they leave 
Their sea-girt dwellings, whirl in the storm 
Till echo, shrieking, madly cries— w Forbear!" 

Again the tempest sings itself to rest, 

Like some fierce maniac weary with its cries, 

And while he marvels at the wreck strewn round, 

By the almighty fingers of the breeze, 

He sees in deep ravines, the chilling snow 

Of frigid winter, lying still unthaw'd 

In gloomy caves that never greet the sun ; 

Whose walls are glaciers, and whose roofs are 

rocks, 
Where nature, petrified to icebergs, lies 
Strangling the vernal foliage of her soil, 
And all is savage and supremely grand, 
As if the world, when first she pregnant sprung 
From space's sunless womb, had broke her charms, 
And chrush'd her ribs, and torn her flinty sides, 
Against the thickening gloom that nightly hangs, 
Like gloomy despot, frowning o'er the sea t 

He casts a glance o'er ocean's mighty disc, 
Its bursting surge blends with the dusky sky, 
Still fretful with the storm, and fancy sees, 
In its remotest caves, unheard of things, 
Which, wantonly, assume fantastic shapes ; 
And as he tracks them through their mazy paths 
He thus addresses language even to these. 
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Ye mighty monsters of the dancing deep ! 
That cleave the sacred flood, as on ye dash 
With scaly bosoms, through the glancing waves, 
Threading the liquid labyrinths beneath, 
Where coral clings in clusters, and where lie, 
Upon the tablets of thy crystal halls, 
Thousands of shroudless skeletons of those 
Who bravM the howl and hurricane of heaven — 
Skimming thine Alpine billows, till thou op'd 
Thine awful jaws, and suck'd them living down! 
Methinks I see thee cast a ghastly gaze 
On the black herbless ribs of rugged rock, 
That shark-like ope their teeth along the strand ; 
Looking more dreadful than the sifting surge 
Ye madly dash, with your impetuous power, 
Around the riven ever-glorious hills ! 

Then swelling with enthusiastic joy, 
And standing by the high and savage cliffs, 
With glancing eye-balls, rolling with the fire 
Of inward waken'd love and strange delight, 
He pours his rapturous spirit on the breeze, * 
And eulogizes the enchanting scene. 

All is stupendous, marvellously great, 
In this broad forest, rear'd in piles to God ! 
Or shrines where freeborn liberty might fix 
Her holy throne to toss the tyrant down. 
Here would I wander recklessly and free 
From every earth encumbrance, and drink in 
The music gushing from each mountain-stream, 
Till, like a spectre of the solitude, 
Eternal and unchanged, I held my reign 
Among the granite domes, and secret caves, 
And cones, and colonades, and shatterM towers, 
And dread ravines, and monumental cairns, 
And cataracts, and crags, and gaping steeps 
Of this majestic universe of cliffs, 
To laugh and revel with the howling breeze, 
Or slumber 'mid the curtains of the sky I 

Then, if he bends his eye from Nature rude, "" 

From where the whirlwind travels in his wrath, 

And looks on man's bright angel — woman fair ! 

"Tis wonderful the beauty she unfolds I 

An eye, whose light can melt the savage soul, 

A voice, whose soft, melodious, breathing tone, 

Has power to calm the spirit of revenge; 

A smile, whose winning spell can mellow down 

The adamantine breast, and make it kind, 

And soothe and soften every hopeless thought. 

This lovely charmer, made for fallen man, 

Can cheer him on through every heartless change, 



Make life grow sweet, and pleasure spring around, 
Make every field, and every flower look gay. 

But all is beauty to the poet's eye; 

He needs but look, and all respireth bliss ; 

The flower, the scentless weed, the humble grass, 

The fruit trees, bringing forth their own sweet 

kind; 
And every plant that dies and shakes its seed 
Around its withering relics — with the spring 
The germinating heads begin to rise, 
And celebrate the memories of the past, 
With emulating fragrance blushing out. 

Thus all is great and strange ; a mystic world— 
A soul imbued with power, and love, and life i 
Which, if his eyes but see, he sees it not 
As other men, for, being nurs'd in thought, 
He seeks the secret mansion of the mind ; 
Reflects, repines, reviews, and looks beyond 
The empty surface and the dazzling sheen ; 
Reading, in all this undisputed truth, 
That God is greater then his greatest Work ! 



MALICE-AN ODE. 

Hail, malice ! demon-spirit, hail ! 
Why is thy visage so dastard pale ? — 
Thine eye so scowling, dark, and dim— 
Thy smile so forc'd, so false, so grim— 
Thy breath so fulsome, and thy lips 
Circl'd by curvings of dull eclipse — 
Surely thou art an unhappy thing, 
Pierc'd by thine own unhappy sting t 

Where is flx'd thy mystic bound ? 
Where is hush'd thy venom-sound? 
Not in a clime of lowly earth ; 
There thou'rt young in baleful birth. 
Far as azure heaven extends, 
High as radiant Sol ascends, 
Low as the sacred cavern'd sea, 
Broad as its waste of waters be, 
Round the world thy words revolve— 
Malice, who shall thy limits solve ? 
Degrading, base, deceitful pest I 
Thou hast no home in the noble breast ; 
As soon might souls condemn'd to hell, 
In holy heaven attempt to dwell, 
* D 
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Or songsters that disport above, 


DEATH OF EIGHTEEN FIFTY-THREE. 


Deep in the briny billows rove, 




As thou to dwell a welcome guest 


, I had a dream— it was a dream of death! 


Within the free and noble breast : 


The sad demise of one, who only breath'd 


True, thou may'st quiver its fond string, 


Four fleeting seasons, ere his hair grew hoar, 


But there can'st never revive and spring, 


And age seisM on him with enfeebling power, 




And base paralysis, with quivering sway, 


Where, then, do thy rank roots spring ? 


Shook his young frame, and wrinkling up his 


Where dost thou flap with ease thy wing? 


cheek, 


Where is thy most congenial air ? 


Making his eyes look glassy, and his tongue 


Where dost thou flourish with branches fair ? 


Stammer in utterance, and his lordly step 


Deep, deep down in the breast of pride, 


Falter with frailty— even so ran my dream 


Where envy, malice, and might abide- 


In the rude manner I shall now relate. 


Where conscious worth, high pedigree, 




Frown and revile with inconstancy — 


On an Alpine rock, that rears its crest, 


Where ignorance has taken hold, 


Far, far remote in the golden west, 


And greatest value is set on gold. 


Where Hesper sinks, like a globe of blood, 


• 


In the billows he dyes as a gory flood — 


There is thy home; ay ! welcome there, 


Stood, demon-like, old Fifty-three; 


Dwelling polluted, though e'er so fair ! 


In the mighty make of a giant-form, 


Whether it be in maiden mild, 


With eye-balls flashing far and free, 


Or cankerM wretch, with grinning* wild, 


And his grey locks waving 'mid the storm. 


Where'er thou'rt received and cheriah'd, 




8oon must all lovlier thought be perish'd ; 


Twas midnight !— black was heaven high, 


Though with false veil thrown o'er thy face 


When he fixM his glance on the eastern sky, 


Thou sometimes cover thy disgrace, 


Where rises first the god of day 


Yet can I trace thee in every smile. 


To sail his circumambient way, 


Coward ! I know thee, thou lord of guile. 


And said, in hollow tone of grief; 




" Whene'er that orb resumes its shine, 


How eagerly has the youthful tongue 


I must resign my life so brie£ 


In vacant accents thy praises sung; 


My earthly throne 's no longer mine P 


Wooing thy hate ere the heart could know 




Whether thou gav*st it relief or woe ; 


Then awful grew the breast of heaven, 


And many maidens, with jealous eye, 


In shreds the thunder-clouds were riven, 


Have worshipped thee as a deity, 


And through the vault, in fearful crash, 


And open'd their breasts to let thee in, 


The lightning sprung with fatal flash! 


Not dreaming they welcom'd so much of sin, 


Earth yawn'd— the mountains shook — recks 


Till thou had'st preyM with thy poison art 


fell; 


On the silly side of the youthful heart 


Each wave sent up a gurgling groan, 




And all cried out with hideous yell — 


Ah ! thou hast votaries, countless ones ! 


King Fifty-three has left his throne! 


Beings whom wisdom divinely shuns — 




The child, the maturM, and faltering old, 


Then high he stood in maniac mirth 


The hypocrite, and the pretender bold — 


As one who would destroy the earth, 


These are thy votaries— votaries vile ! 


And, in his atheistic death, 


Beings composM of pretence and guile. 


Satanically he gasp'd for breath, 


Ignorance, enmity, envy, sin ; 


But in the effort dire he died, 


Such are thy followers, cursed kin ! 


And like a Lucifer he fell, 


Makers of discord, dealers in strife, 


While swelling with majestic pride, 


Bear them away, they're unfit for life ! 


Down to the lightless realms of helL 




Down, down from jutting peak to peak, 




* 


He fell, and fell, and fell oblique, 
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Ull far beneath the earth he pass'd, 


But let us cease to weep ; the tears that fell 


Where all was boundless, dark, and vast, 


From kindred eyes— fond and profusely shed — 


And reeling headlong round and round, 


Cannot again the happy soul recall, 


Deeper and deeper still he.dipt, 


Nor animate the cold breast of the dead. 


Till lighting on sepulchral ground, 


But silent be the spot where she is laid, 


He lay where his forefathers slept 


Serene and sweet as one who lies caress'd, 




With trembling, weeping flowers above her 


High in the east there rose a boy, 


bed, 


Bespangl'd with the rays of joy, 


And all the glowing frncies of her breast, 


Hope beam'd refulgence from his eyes, 


Seal'd for a time in sleep, and not in endless 


His form was fair, hi* look was wise ; 


rest. 


And as he shone with gracious glance, 




Gazing the orient mountains o'er, 
With ushering gladness did advance, 


, 




And said, "My name is Fifty-four." 






TRANSLATED FBOM THE ODES OF 


At these sweet sounds, high o'er the sky 


ANACEEON. 


A gleam of glory seem'd to fly, 




As if the words the boy had said, 


ODE FOUBTBEMTH — TO CUPID. 


A halo o'er the concave spread, 




Earth glowM in brightness forth again, 


I wish, I wiBh at length to love : 


And nature op'd her lovely store, 


Cupid (who holds this world in sway) 


The warblers poured their sweetest strain, 


Entreated me from day to day ; 


To welcome Eighteen-fifty-four. 


Tet does my mind regardless prove, 




Fm not persuaded to obey. 




But Cupid raised his golden bow, 




And urg'd me to the battle field, 




And, being uninclin'd to yield, 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


I arm'd me for the skilful foe, 




With bright spears and my shield. 


Gome ye, my friends, to comfort and console 


. 


My bleeding heart, whose hope is ever fled— 


And, like Achilles, I went forth 


Come ye, with weeping friendship to condole, 


With breast-plate on my shoulders bright, 


And mourn the awful aspect of the dead. 


Thus to maintain my doubted right, 


See on her bier the youthful maiden laid, 


And put to proof my martial worth, 


Whose eyes so lately beam'd with holiest love : 


And so with Cupid did I fight. 


Come nearer still — why do ye seem afraid? 




The spirit hath departed far above, 


He threw— I made adroit escape ; 


And these once ruby lips have ever ceased to 


And having but one golden dart, 


move. 


He tried again his sacred art, 




And changing to an arrow's shape, 


See cold and wan each sunken feature now; 


He entered mid- way in my heart! 


No fond sensation thrills that pulseless heart, , 




No glowing ardour gathers o'er that brow, 


Wherefore in vain I wear a shield, 


No light shines through these eyelids slight 


In vain I fight the god of love, 


apart — 


He always will the victor prove. 


All, all is lost to feeling and to art, 


It is an inward war— I yield ; 


Nor modest flush sweeps o'er that cheerless 
face: 
Death has all such translated by his dart, 


His secret power is from above. 




And thrown even in so sad and brief a space, 
An apathy of woe o'er every sacred grace. 
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LEGEND OF STOCKIE MOOR 

KATIE THIBSTIS'S WELL. 

O'er Stockie Moor, where peaks rise high, 
And point their granite tfward the sky, 

There is a crystal spring 

That ever on doth sing. 
While wimpiing from the rocks below, 
Pore as the melted forest snow. 

This little spring, as Tre heard tell, 
Is called Katie Thirstie's well, 

A witch-wife of the moor, 

A wretch forlorn and poor, 
Who, when she lived, had wondrous skill, 
And dwelt upon the heathery hill. 

She was the spirit of the glen 
That rnsh'd in torrents o'er the fen, 

And leap'd from crag to crag; 

This worn and withered hag 
Would lie upon the mountain's brow 
Regardless of the winter snow. 

The terror of the place was she, 
And black and wild as storm can be, 

Wandering along the hill, 

With strange demoniac will! 
The children, too, would start and shake 
When Katie nsher'd from the brake. 

For years upon the hill she dwelt, 

And daily at the fountain knelt 
To quench her thirst anew, 
And round its clear brim strew 

The heather-bell and mountain pink, 

As if in payment for her drink. 

And no one knew from whence she came, 
Although they call'd her by the name 

Of Katie Thirstie then, 

Who roam'd about the glen, 
And scouxM the hill, and swept the plain, 
And cared not for the wind or rain. 

At last old Katie disappear'd, 
And every witty fellow jeertf; 

A witch they say she was, 

Bound down by Satan's laws; 
Whate'er she was, suffice to tell, 
< %e ne'er was more seen at the well. 



But, on a lonely summer night, 
When Cynthia had resumed her light, 

borne lovers fondly met 

Their parched lips to wet, 
And, bending o'er the well, they cried, 
"Kate Thirstie's health," and drank the tide. 

"Thanks!" cried a voice ; they turn'd, and lo! 
A figure glided white as snow ; 

The heathery hill it crossM— 

Twas Katie Thirstie's ghost; 
And, as she vanish'd from their sight, 
A dark cloud gatherM o'er the height. 

A tremour seizM each loving heart, 
And as they turn'd in haste to part, 

They gave a glance below — 

The water ceasM to flow; 
Kate pledged them, as she glided by, 
And drain'd the little fountain dry. 

But soon the stream came wandering back, 
Along its subterranean track, 

Like pearls from below — 

It comes so sweet and slow, 
And falls again in the round fount, 
Placed at the bottom of the mount 

Since then no more was Katie seen 
Upon the moor or mountain green, 

Or by the gushing glen, 

Or wading o'er the fen, 
Or kneeling by the well so clear, 
That wimples on from year to year. 



CONSCIENCE. 

Inscribtd to my re «pec to d fttood, Mn. U M. Qoapoa. 

There Is a voice that echoes every sinful thing I 
do— 

A silent, little, warning voice, I fain would listen 
to; 

It speaks not as the world speaks, with language 
bold and high, 

But, ah! it whispers to me, what my heart can- 
not deny. ' 
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I long to hear it murmur, though it stings my 

burning heart, 
And with this thoughtful, little voice, I would 

not wish to part; 
It reminds me of my folly when the happy hour 

has flown, 
And the deeper that I drink of mirth, the deeper 

is its tone. 

It whispers how uncertain is the period of my days, 
And how I lire but short enough though God got 

all my praise; 
And it pictures to my fancy many youthful forms 

that lie 
Cold, mingling with the clammy earth, who lately 

fear*d to die. 

I would tire of such reproaching*, I would make 

it silent too, 
If it ever had deceived me, if its chastening* were 

untrue; 
But its speech is truth and reason, quite unlike 

the words of men, 
And when I leave my duty, oh ! it murmurs loudly 

then* 

And it says improve the present time— the past 

is seal'd and gone ! 
For the future, dark, may never come before our 

souls are flown; 
And I love to hear it whisper, though it stings my 

throbbing heart, 
And, with this "still small gentle voice," I hope 

I ne'er shall part. 



A BEFLECTION. 

I saw a wee bird big its cozie nest 

In an ivy-mantled tree; 
And I said, that 's a sacred place of rest 

My bonnie bird, for thee ! 
There may'st thou shelter thy warbling breast, 

And chant in thy plaintive glee. 

But where shall the poor man And a home 

Of such safe and soft repose, 
Whom penury has doom to roam 

Tin his weary eyelids close; 
In the lone, and cold, and darksome tomb, 

There shall he forget his woes! 



THE DEJECTED MAID. 

Why start the tears in these bright eyes, 

Whose glance bespeak a deep despair? 
Why roll they wildly on the skies 

As if they read sqme sorrow there? 
Why wrings she so her gentle hands 

In these heart-rending drops of woe, 
And seem as she would burst the bands 

That bind her thoughtful soul below. 

Yet, tell me not her mournful tale, 

This heart of mine is sorrowed too; 
Let her sad 'plaint rise on the gale 

To yon serene etherial blue. 
There may her soul sweet solace find, 

A sympathetic one is there, 
Who loves the broken heart to bind, 

And answer trouble's earnest prayer, 

Lo! even now her face is chang*d, 

Already does she taste relief; 
Her features, lately all derangM, 

Are sooth'd to mildness, and her grief 
Seems to disperse— a hope, a ray 

Of gladness flashes o'er her mind, 
And she has wept its sting away 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 



BOTHWELL. 

To my esteemed Mend, Bobxbt GircmusT, Eeq. 

Sweet Both well! calm, enchanting spot, 
Where in the morn the mellow note * 
Of rising lark is warbling high 
To meet the sunshine of the sky; 
Where summer throws its loveliest smile 
O'er nature's ever-beauteous soil ; 
Where the salubrious atmosphere 
Breathes of sweet rosebuds blushing near, 
And all that might delight the eye 
Lives in its native purity. 

There sloping banks on either side 
Rise high on Clutha's crystal tide, 
Which half obscurM glides smoothly by 
In soft and mute serenity, 
Meandering through each rocky hall, 
Or bending o'er some craggy fall, 
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While foliage darkening o'er its wares 


SATAN'S TRIUMPHAL SONG. 


Is mirror'd from its limpid cares, 




Or when still lunar-lighted night 


The earth— the earth is my abode; 


Shines o'er its surface silrery bright — 


Since Adam's fell the earth IVe trod ; 


Delusion, in ecstatic dream, 


I dwell in the heart of every one; 


May not a sweeter object seem. 


And he who tries my wiles to shun, 


• 


Whether old and cold, or gay and young, 


Ah ! such a sunny spot of earth 


Are soon subdued by my nattering tongue ; 


May well give happiest feelings birth ; 


And should one artifice not do 


May to the sinking soul impart 


I only need to try a new, 


New transports that rerire the heart; 


Spreading allurements to the eyes, 


May banish dreary thoughts away, 


And thus I dazzle the would-be-wise. 


And make one, like the summer, gay ; 


I marvel often at my art, 


Dispel that winter that would chill 


I get so easily to their heart. 


The fondest workings of the will ; 




That gloom, that carking care, that sorrow, 


The earth — the earth is my abode, 


That scarcely will from trouble borrow 


For all serve me who serve not God ; 


One short release— one cheerful hour, 


And strange to tell, there are few there 


To break the fetters of its power. 


But serve me with a willing air. 




Its true my path is smooth and short 


__ ^_ 


Unto some hearts where I resort, 


% 


While some are rugged, high, and hard, 


ELEGY. 


And almost do my strength retard. 




Yet, after all, I gain my end, 


He loved her, for her eye was bright — * 


And am made welcome as a friend; 


He loved her, for her heart was kind; 


And, when once there, I know my part 


A star ne'er shone with holier light — 


To play upon the human heart. 


A seraph ne'er had purer mind ! 






The earth— the earth is my abode ; 


She was the soft and playful breeze, 


I rule its inmates with a nod ; 


That fann'd lore's fervour round his heart, 


And he has oft who lores me best 


Who gare him pain, or gare him ease, 


The greatest treasures safe at rest; 


Even as she would the spell impart 


For they who follow my advice 




Will find me oft in judgment nice. 


He never fail'd to win her smile, 


My plans are subtle, swift, and good, 


But it, perchance, she gare a frown, 


I spurn ideas of the rude; 


He knew 'twas borrowed for the while- 


And I lore all who gain their point, 


It was not, could not be her own. 


Though it should truth and lore disjoint ; 




And he who can to strivings bend 


And well he watch'd her varying face, 


Can only count me as his friend. 


Each thought of which her soul could dream, 




Tin beauty in her eyes he'd trace 


The earth— the earth is my abode; 


Like heaven when mirror'd in the stream. 


I teach the heart each sinful mode ; 




I travel on in the misty cloud, 


But sickness came— it stole the flower 


Viewing my plans with visage proud; 


Of sweet vermilion from her cheek, 


I form new plots and foreign schemes 


And not in Nature's fairest bower, 


Of which dull mankind never dreams ; 


Hung down a bud its head so meek. 


And if awhile I leave the heart, 




Tfis to return with double art, 


She died— yet on her features seal'd 


And add much to my secret store 


A smile triumphant loved to dwell, 


That I could boast not of before; 


Its light a happy soul rereal'd, 


And if my ways are erer foil'd, 


Its silence utter'd— "Lore, farewell ! 


Tis just because they are too wild. 
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The earth — the earth is my abode ; 


The verdant bushy woodbine holds 


The thinking soul I change and load 


Thee in its fond embrace, 


With fetters strong and ideas wild, 


And shields thee with its emerald folds, 


Which soon o'ercome its nature mild ; 


From tempests' furious pace. 


And then I'm loVd, caress'd, ador'd, 




And find they with my will accord. 


And thy gigantic ancient trees 


Thus I hare more than love can claim, 


Still raise their branches high, 


For every bosom owns my name, 


And boldly dare the forest breeze 


And find me gentle, soft, and kind, 


That wildly dashes by ; 


Or rude, to suit the varying mind. 


For they have brav'd a thousand gales, 


And oft I look with glance divine, 


In all their fiercest forms, 


To think the earth is wholly mine. 


And stood unconquerM in the vales, 




Despite of sternest storms ! 




Thou lovely healthy ivy leaf! 
Reflection fills mine eye 


4 




When I behold thee — even grief 




Escapes me in a sigh ; 


ON AN IVY EEAF, 


For thou look*st through each lattice now, 




Where eyes were wont to shine, 


TAKE* FROM THE BUTJTS OF DUKTRAITH CASTLE. 


With glowing cheek, and diadem'd brow, 




And feelings all divine. 


I culTd thee from yon castle wall, 




Now mouldering feat away — 




Where belted knights have pac'd the hall, 
In all their bright array — 






Where love and beauty charm'd the soul, 




With fondest maiden-glance, 




And fairy footsteps lightly stole, 


A VISIT TO THE FIELD OF 


Like phantoms through the dance. 


BANNOCKBURN. 


All then was mirth, and love, and song, 


Dedicated to Members of the Society for the Protection of 


And joy sat on each brow ; 


Scottish Rights. 


But ages since have swept along, 




And all is altered now! 


Five centuries have wandered by 


The gilded halls are waste and worn, 


Since on the spot where now I stand 


And rankest weeds grow where 


Stood Bruce, and wavM his brand on high 


Ancestral relics did adorn, 


To save his fatherland. 


With aspect chaste and rare. 






And round his standard valiant wights — 


Ah! whither have thy glories gone — 


Chivalrous sons of Scotia's pride — 


Each ancient cherish'd right? 


High lineag'd lords, and warrior knights, 


Have they not perish'd with a groan, 


Fought fiercely by his side. 


Before time's withering blight ? — 


" 


And vanish'd into dust again, 


Then hill and valley, wood and field, 


And mix'd with kindred clay, 


Were cloth'd in red and bright array, 


Within oblivion's dark domain, 


By hostile ranks, who scorn'd to yield, 


*Mid cold and dull dismay? 


Or fly from the affray. 


Tet one old friend forsakes thee not, 


And blood and rapine fiVd each eye, 


But closer clings to thee, 


And fury girt each tendon tight, 


Than even when splendour was thy lot, 


As on they ruslr*d, with martial cry, 


And nights of revelry : 


To win the glorious fight! 
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Eren now, in fancy, I can hear 

The dreadful clash of war i 
The hitting arrow, sword, and spear, 

Lance, dagger, battle-arms ; 

Hie dying straggles of the slain — 
Sobs, groaning*, inrocations, sighs! 

And see them writhing on the plain, 
With pain-ezpressiTe eyes. 

And Tiew the life-gore gurgling on, 
Empurpling deep the wide morass, 

Revealing many warriors gone, 
And spirit* that do pass. 

All these are swimming o'er my sight, 
'Mid the confashre field of death! 

Where, in the madden'd beat of fight, 
Breath purchas'd breath. 

Ay, ay 1 Bnt fancy fails to show 
The arm of prowess, banting breast, 

Berengerol eye* rermilion glow, 
Of warriors sank to rest, 

For they were dauntless, true, and brare, 
In proud defence they join'd the strife, 

And swore their natire rights to save, 
Or spurn a conquer'd life. 

Proud Edward lost his glory rain, 
While Bruce maintained his regal feme, 

And won new laurels, ne'er to stain 
By English hate or dastard blame! 

Shall Scottish heart forget that day, 
When death reel'd thousands on the plain, 

And their forefathers' loud huzza, 
Cried, "Scotia's out's again!" 



THE LOVER'S DREAM. 

When the king of day 

Had pass'd away 
from this unhappy sphere* 

And the queen of night 

Rose with new light 
Amid the stars so clear; 

When the busy hum 

Of the commerce drum 



Beat but a munVd tone, 

And silence sate, 

With head elate, 
Upon her peaceful throne. 

Tben'midmy woes, 

For a night* s repose, 
I stretch'd my body down, 

And cksfd my sight 

On the shades of night 
And day's embittered frown ; 

And felt my breast 

Half sooth'd to rest, 
In a kind of welcome trance ; 

But my fancy flew 

Through regions new 
Of glory and romance. 

And by its sway 

I wingM away 
To spots of fondest sight; 

And there I saw, 

With greatest awe, 
Blest beings of the night; 

Which touch'd my heart 

With fairy art, 
With feelings fond and high, 

Till last I thought 

That 1 was caught 
Up to the starry sky. 

And as I stood 

Far from the rude, 
In an arbour of the pine, 

Where all was grand 

As a mighty hand 
Had form'd them most diiine, 

And chanc'd to look 

On an amber brook, 
Which gently swept along, 

Where fish of gold 

Their glory told 
In an aquatic song. 

Then there was form'd 

A maid adorn'd 
In splendour shining bright, 

Possessing mind 

Like the angel kind, 
Or high exalt'd sprite ; 

And on her face 

A ray kept pace 
With the warm thoughts of her heart; 
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And when she smil'd. 


Tis mora ! — the fond and feathery throng 


Twas at a child, 


Mellifluous chant above, 


Without affected art 


In sweet and heavenly matin song, 




From bosoms glad with love. 


I trembling said — 




"Most beauteous maid, 


Tis morn !— the stream is sparkling bright- 


What is thy gracious will? 


Each lattice burnish'd high 


Why dost thou smile 


Strives to reflect the golden light 


On a mortal Tile ! 


And glory of the sky. 


And what would'st thou reveal? 




Say, art thou here 


Tis morn ! — the ruddy milk-maid sings,. 


My soul to cheer, 


The ploughman whistles shrill; 


And ease my fever*d brain ! 


The sportive lambkin bleets and springs 


Oh! speak thy mind, 


Along the sun-lit hill. 


That I may find 




My breast at rest from pain." 


Tis morn ! — the fresh and fragrant flowers 




With dew are spangled gay, 


Then a harp she strung 


And, smiling, ope in vestal bowers, 


And sweetly sung — 


At the approach of day. 


"Arise and hear thy fate ! 




I am no sprite 


Tis morn ! — all Nature from night's shade, 


From realms of light, 


In her divinest glee, 


Nor ami an angel great ; 


Awakens to the serenade 


But Fm a maid, 


Of the disporting bee. 


With sacred dread 




Long cherish'd in thy breast ; 


Tis morn! — and who, in soulless sleep, 


No more repine, 


Would sickening lie ! 'tis morn ! — 


HI soon be thine, 


And lose the blackbird's carol deep 


In happy wedlock blest !" 


From blossom'd tree or thorn ? 


I stood and gaz*d, 


Tis morn ! — he whose eye disapproves 


With eyes uprais'd, 


To seek the shadowy glade 


As she dropt the mellow strain, 


Cannot, in conscience, say he loves 


And I tried to speak, 


What God hath glorious made! 


For my heart was meek, 




But my tongue would not again ; 


For all around that greets the gas* 


So I stretch'd my arms, 


Is one summerial shine 


To embrace her charms, 


Of full-orb'd, bright, celestial rays, 


Bright as the meteor-beam ; 


From heaven's all-blazing shrine t 


But, alas! she flew, 




As the lightning's hue, 




And I burst the delusive dream. 






NATURAL SIMILITUDES. 




Thia poem la respectraHy inscribed to Thomas Middlstos, 


TIS MORN. 


Esq., Hill House, Dnhrtctu 


Tis morn ! — the sun, with latent powers, 


Tib all a beauteous garden this ! 


Laughs through a cloudless sky, 


Here Nature smiles with look serene, 


And, on this weary world of ours, 


And Sol, with glad and glowing kiss, 


Opes his resplendent eye. 


Cheers blooming shrub and evergreen. 
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Here, then, would I delight to gaze 
On every fresh and opening flower — 

Whose bosom breathes in odorous praise 
To heaven, from out this balmy bower ! 


Night-blooming Cerus, ye do keep 
Your vigils, breathing soft perfume, 

When all your gay companions sleep. 
And o'er night* s pearls fold their bloom. 


How like the men of God's fair earth 


Even so do tender mothers watch 


These devious looking flowerets seem ! 
Some smile as if of princely birth — 
Some humbly droop— some Idly dream. 


Their sick ones with maternal eye; 
While with attentive ear they catch 
Each wakrife sob— each ailing sigh I 


Here blossoms— lovely when alone — 
By being planted side by side, 

Lose all their bright and beauteous tone 
Before the vestal plants of pride. 


The curious aloe grows, to rest 
Till once an hundred years roll by, 

Then, for a moment, opes its breast 
To heave for fleeting time a sigh. 


The snowdrop, earliest flower of spring, 
All pure and spotless to the eye I 

Invites the fainting birds to sing, 
And whispers brighter days are nigh. 


And you, ye dark-eyed gilly-flower ! 

lis in the night ye do exhale 
Tour incense, while each vernal shower 

Tour melancholy looks bewail ! 


The primrose and the violet sweet — 
Fond harbingers of summer bland t 

Come forth with dawning rays of heat, 
As sunny birds from distant land. 


Te seem like those who sleepless lie 
And pray for loved ones far away; 

While wind and waves are raging high, . 
And fiercely roll into the bay. 


The lily sickly seems to spread, 
like hapless being all deceivM ; 

And humbly bending o'er its bed, 
Is soon of evening's tears relieVd. 


There love-lies-bleeding, half reveal'd 
And smiling in the leaflet's arms, 

Like beauty, fond to be conceal'd, 
Obscurely blushing at her charms. 


The tulip bed— supreme display 1 
Of varying, blent, fantastic shades ! 

Is like a spacious palace gay, 
With earth's divineet, blushing maids I 


There is a plant so sensitive, 

When rudely touch'd it shrinks away, 
As if it wiah'd to breathe and live 

In solitude its sinless day. 


Though all are lovely, none may tell 
Which is the fondest, fairest, flower— 

For fancy is the latent spell 
That fetters man with magic power. 


And thus does lovely woman shrink 
From artful, rude, free thinking man! 

Who stands on ruin's fatal brink, 
With aspect sadly blotch'd and wan. 


The sun-flower never turns away 
From day's resplendent god on high, 

But like a saint of constancy, 
Looks ever hopeful toward the sky. 


Tla said, and some have thought it true, 
That rhue and thyme grow not together ; 

But here we find both thyme and rhue, 
And yet not rhue nor thyme doth wither. 


The rose is a celestial flower, 
When sweetly blushing on its stem, 

like virgin in that holy hour, 
When she accepts the bridal gem. 


Sweet columbine ! in thy bright bell, 
The brave, industrious, honey-bee 

Delights to revel, and to dwell, 
Kissing thy lips licentiously. 


Our thistles are like Celtic knights, 
Who bravely stood with pointed darts 

'Gainst southern foes, in ancient plights, 
And mock'd and foil'd their polish'd arts. 


So may the youth with ardour kiss 
The ruby Upt of her he loves, 

And taste awhile uiimingled bliss, 
Which his wrapt spirit well approves, 
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Bat who, in faulty words, can show 
The charms these beauteous flowers disclose, 

Even from the meanest buds that blow 
Up to the ever-hallowed rose? 

For all are wonderful and great — 
The blade of grass eren as the flower 1 

Yet on the latter God hath set 
More of his glory, love, and power. 



ODE TO CHAMTY. 

Hail, heavenly daughter of the laughing sky, 
With pity's tear-drop trembling from thine eye, 
With hand outstretch'd to soothe the poor man's 

heart, 
And turn aside pale hunger's gnawing dart ! 
Who cloth'st the naked with all-bounteous hand, 
And mak'st the care-worn face of sorrow bland I 
All hail to thee, fair dame of heavenly birth, 
Long may'st thou reign with sacred sway o'er 

earth! 

How happy was the peasant when in health I 
What barely servM necessity his wealth ; 
He sought no more, he askM not to be great, 
He envied not the equipage of state ; 
His hands were strong, his heart was kind and 

true, 
His cheek was colour'd with a healthy hue ; 
He labourUhard from morning dawn till night, 
And then in cares domestic found delight. 
But trouble came, his heart began to mil, 
His arms grew weak, his manly cheek grew pale ; 
His little stock, though rul'd by frugal hand, 
Soon shrunk to nought by Nature's stern demand; 
Cares gathered o'er him— want with wasting sting 
Began his feeling, bleeding breast to wring; 
But charity, in angel-form drew nigh, 
DispelTd his fears, and dried his teary eye. 

Behold the manly frame time has bent down — 
His stiff and stately step has tottfring grown ; 
Pale poverty has trac'd him on through life, 
•Mid toils and trials, sacrifice and strife ; 
% His bushy locks have fallen from his brow, 
And strength and vigour fled his bosom now ; 
But ever-blessed charity again 
Has uaherVl forth to ease his soul-felt pain. 



See the young widow o'er her orphan mourns— 
Her gentle heart with wild affliction burns — 
The infant smiles, and leaps upon her knee, 
And seems a dimpled cupid in his glee; 
But, oh ! its smiles but deeper rend the soul, 
Its father gone, and all the joys that stole 
In fond succession through her hopeless breast 
Are vanished now since he has sunk to rest. 

Thus does she weep, left in this world alone 
With one dear child— all she may call her own; 
No one to pity, and no friend to give, 
With willing hand, that she may wish to lto ; 
But heaven is open to the widow's grief; 
And as she prays her bosom finds relief; 
And sympathetic charity once more 
Extends her hand to ease the troubled core. 

Thus, then, thou loveliest one of holiest deeds, 
Than whom no other beauteous form exceeds, 
Forever cheering sorrow's sting away, 
Forever making sinking hearts feel gay, 
A nation's praise and prayers are due to thee, 
Thou soul-taught offspring of sincerity ! 
Go on thy righteous way, and cheer the sad, 
lis happiest work to make their bosoms glad. 



LEGEND OF MUGDOCK CASTLE. 

Old Mugdock's mouldering ruins stand 'mid time- 
decaying trees, 

That long have wav*d their branches in the high 
and upland breeze; 

And it tells a silent tale of grief— a tale of days 
gone by, 

When it iook'd not half so lonely to the stranger's 
thoughtful eye. 

Its ancient duke, full-mounted on his gay and 

snorting steed, 
Oft swept along the mountain's brow, with brave 

and dauntless speed; 
The wild fowl sought the forest, and the roebuok 

sought his den, 
When approacb'd so sure a sportsman as this nobis) 

duke was then. 

But one morn as he was hunting with his bounds: 

and steed so coy, 
Upon the mountain side he met his miller's only 

boy, 
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And desirtt the youth to follow him along his 

reckless way, 
But the manly youth refus'd— he had a father to 

ohey. 

Indignant wax'd the haughty duke, and madly 
grasp'd his gun — 

"Dar'st thou thus bravely answer me?— a purse- 
less peasant's son!" 

He drew the fatal trigger, and the youth fell on 
the plain, 

The fire had found his bosom, and he nerer spake 
again. 

The miller sought in sadness for his child, until 

he found 
His cold and breathless body lying bleeding of his 

wound; 
And he shrunk aside in anguish, as he gaz'd upon 

his child, 
And he stalktf and stamp'd around him, with his 

features wan and wild. 

Then in agony he rais'd the bleeding body, and 

on high 
He flash'd in soul-born frenzy his bedimm'd and 

tearful eye; 
And while he gaz'd on heaven, a convulsion strong 

and dread 
Shook his bosom, as he vowM revenge upon the 

dastard's head. 

He bore him home in silence, with a bursting heart 

but brave, 
And he laid his only offspring in the cold and 

narrow grave; 
An humble monument he rais'd upon his lowly bed, 
That the passer by might witness where his mur- 

dertt son was laid. 

A week had scarcely wanderM past when at the 

castle-gate 
A peal was heard like thunder, and a father stood 

elate — 
** Go, tell the duke a messenger impatient lingers 

near, 
Who would now impart a secret he has long 

desir'd to hear." 

The duke came boldly forward, without terror or 

dismay — 
44 Pray, what important circumstance has brought 

my friend this way?" 



But the miller sternly answer*d 9 as he rais'd his 

fetal gun — 
"Take that, thou dastard duke! tis for the 

murder of my son." 

His spirit sought another sphere, his body kissM 

the ground, 
His ghastly vassals gaz'd confusM, and hurried 

round and round, 
But the miller vanish'd swift as thought, nor e'er 

was heard of more, 
Though on fleetest steeds they sought him every 

hill and valley o'er. 



THE RICH MAN, 

This poem la written on the supposition that the riohmaa 
(made mention of In the Holy Scripture*) was permitted, after 
death, to visit his five brethren, and la deecrfptiYa of the awful 
cfommstance, with the effect, preeent and future, aa It would 
likely hare operated on fallen nature. 

Night throws her curtain o'er a vast empire, 
The sky is red, as if 'twould melt in fire; 
The city spires, wrapt in night's darkening hue, 
Grow dim, and seem receding from the view; 
Full many to their rendezvous return, 
While mirth and madness in their bosoms burn 5 
And band by band move speedily along, 
In one unceasing, strange, promiscuous throng. 

Behold, these lofty gates of classic air 
Lead to a castellated mansion, where 
Night after night loud revelry goes on, 
In one increasing mockery of tone ; 
Where words unholy drop from every tongue, 
And strains of lewd delight are wildly sung; 
And maddening wine o'erflows the golden cup, 
Which unto gods profane are emptied up. 
Five brethren, on the cushion'd seat of state, 
Are in yon hall superb, with hearts elate, 
Where luxury maintains her false array 
In richest order wealth can well display. 
8wift fly the hours on pleasure's fleeting wing, 
Loud is the startling bell's incessant ring, 
While vassals hurry at the lordly call, 
And skip with dastard haste along the haE. 

High is the jest, and wild the laughter now, 
Warm is the wine in every haughty brow ; 
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Red is the cheek, and fiery is the eye, 

Proud is the heart, that even does God deny t 

Joy flaps her wings, ecstatic at the sight, 

Sin is exulting with mature delight ; 

Echo discourses with continual sound, 

And mirth and madness, smiling, dance around ! 

Tla midnight !— open bursts the festive door— 
A spectre glides along the gaudy floor 
Envelop'd with a shroud ; with glassy eye 
And arms outstretch'd, it beckons silently ; 
Grim horror, anguish, death's worn, livid hue, 
Are all depicted in its ghastly view I 
While lightning puts the blazing tapers out, 
And yells terrific echo round about. 

GhilTd by its withering glance, each hand lets 

fell 
The glittering goblet, and their senses all 
Bush from the heated brain, and reeling round, 
Oblivion finds them weltering on the ground. 
But slow recovering from their dread surprise, 
With trembling lid tliey ope their marvelling eyes, 
The spirit still strikes horror to the sight, 
And bends above them in its shroud of white. 

With awful sound, that thrills and threatens all, 
The spirit's solemn voice swells through the 

hall: 
** Cease, ye revilers I meditate yom? fate, 
Near are ye now to misery's fetal gate ! 
Ye worthless votaries, making sin your king, 
Ye jest and laugh as if hell had no sting ; 
Whilst I, in endless anguish, endless shame, 
Must gnash my teeth amidst its quenchless flame ! 

" Thus hare I sought permission for a time 
To warn you of eternity and crime ; 
I cannot sit and revel with you now — 
Behold death's seal stamp'd on my sunken brow ! 
Even one short moment gone, I pass away, 
Where all is torture, darkness, and dismay! 
Farewell ! I hear the summons — ah, farewell ! 
Be-change your lives— escape the pangs of hell P 

This uttered, and a peal of thunder dread 
8hook the domain— the spirit-form has fled ; 
Hell shrieks again, and rends the deafening ears 
Of those who lie consuming in their fears. 
Ah! humbled is the face of boldness now, 
Tam'd is the eye, and clouded is the brow, 
As from the gloomy hall they grope their way, 
Like bodies risen from their graves of clay ! 



Awhile the hall 's deserted, and the heart 
Acts not so foolish and so false a part ; 
Reflection has enkindled holier rays, 
That throw a light upon their darker ways ! 
But scoffers come, they chase their fears away, 
And prove 'twas fancy in its mystic play ; 
And soon, ah soon! they have believed it so, 
And throw aside the downcast look of woe, 
Till, by degrees, we find them all again 
Within the lovM resort, *mid madness' wildest 
strain. 



THE TEMPEST. 

Fierce rolls the madd'ning tempest o'er the black 

and boiling main, 
The loudly-howling hurricane comes forth in hail 

and rain; 
The lightning's fleet and vivid glare shines bluely 

through the breeze, 
And the thunder roars and mingles with the wild 
, and weltering seas. 

This night the storm has burst his cell, and revels 

through the sky, 
And is waging with the elements a dreadful war 

on high; 
He tosses barks upon the sea, and mansions on 

the shore, 
And the morning sun shall throw hit beams these 

wrecks and ruins o'er. 

He rides upon a throne of clouds— a throne of 

storm and fire, 
And with a demoniac smile sends forth his shafts 

of ire; 
The moon and stars have shrunk in fear, far in 

the deep'ning gloom, 
And horror and despair unite above the sailor's 

tomb. 

The monsters of King Neptune's realm dash 

through the rocking waves, 
The mermaids comb their tresses, and the naiads 

leave their caves ; 
They gaze on the portentous sky, and on the 

yawning deep, 
And they marvel when the tempest shall be 

pleas'd again to sleep. 
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But, hush! — the breeze is dying in the distance 


Where immingled joys unite 


far away, 


With love and every pure delight- 


The sea more mildly rolls its surge into the 


Where archangels tune the lyre, 


tranquil bay; 


'Mid the accepted holy choir? 


The black clouds are dispersing, while the moon 


No !— then strew with fairest flowers 


comes forth again — 


Her urn, from morning's dewy bowers. 


But who shall warm the pulses chilTd within the 




latent main! 






BELSHAZZAB'S FEAST. 


MATILDA'S URN. 






Belshazzar made a sumptuous feast, 


Strew with flowers of loveliest hue, 


A thousand guests were there, 


Bath'd in morning's spangled dew, 


Of haughty eye and lordly step, 


Fann'd with freshest breeze that blows, 


And vain and vaunting air. 


Fragrant as the breathing rose, 




Smil'd on by a cloudless sky, 


"Go, bring the vessels forth," he cried, 


Cheered by rays that never die, 


"Of gold and silver bright, 


Blossoms latent Nature prints, 


Which once within the Temple stood, 


With colours -soft as rainbow tints : 


And let us drink to-night." 


Strew, strew ! these blossoms round, 


They flll'd these sacred goblets high 


Consecrate that humble mound ; 


With red and sparkling wine, 


Let them fall, and fade, and die, 


And drain'd them to their heathen gods, 


As emblems of mortality ; 


And sware they were divine! 


Leave them o'er Matilda's urn, 




Lovely friends that droop and mourn, 


The lyres were strung— the music swelfd 


Clinging closer to her breast 


With high and heavenly sound, 


As they sink in scented rest 


And all was wine, and love, and song, 




And mirth, and madness round! 


Ah, how lone her dwelling now ! 




Gems, ye shine not on her brow ; 


But, ah ! what fearful sign is that 


Lustre, ye have left her eye ; 


What fingers long and bright, 


Smile, upon her cheek ye die ; 


That write upon the palace waU, 


Lips, ye have no vow to breathe ; 


With pencil dipt in light? 


Beauty, ye are lost in death; 




Bosom, ye have ceas'd to glow; 


How have the proudest changed now ! 


Heart, ye feel no world's woe. 


Why grows each face so pale ? 




The lustrous eye, the regal brow- 


Could my tears recall that form, 


Why seem they all to fail? 


Too transcendent for the worm- 




Could I but embrace again 


Why droops that mighty monarch's head? 


All that now creates my pain— 


Why smite his knees together? 


Happy were one mortal then, 


Why shakes he so, and troubled gase, 


Blest of all the blest of men, 


As if his soul would wither? 


To celestial rapture wrought, 




Cheer/d beyond the grasp of thought. 


A moment gone, one would have thought 




No power in heaven above 


Vain this thought, by sorrow given ; 


Could thus have changM these god-tike men, 


Would I ask the soul from heaven, 


Or made them cease to love* 
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That hand upon the palace wall 
Hath made each breast beat cold, 

Hath dimm'd the eye, hath pal'd the lip. 
That gladly K»'d the gold ! 

Then King Belshazzar rais'd hit head, 
And cried from out his pain — 

M Bring forth the wise and learned men, 
Who may this writ explain ; 

« And he who shall interpret this, 

In scarlet doth'd shall be— 
With chain of gold around his neck, 

Shall rule the third to me T 

The banquet hall is all conf us*d— 

The music silent now; 
The brightest gems and panoply 

But mock the humbled brow. 

Then Daniel came— that upright one ! 

Hush'd was each echo then; 
Nor trembled he, but bravely spake 

Before these lordly men. 

"Oking! I ask no scarlet robe, 

Nor chain of dazzling gold; 
Let others wear your costly gifts, 

Yet shall the truth be told. 

"Then hear the solemn doom, king! 

These words declare to thee, 
And let thy princely guests depart, ■ 

And bend thy stubborn knee. 

" For God hath number'd thy domains, 
Thou *rt in the balance weigh'd \ 

Divided is thy kingdom— ay, 
Well may'st thou look dismay'd ! 

u Darius comes to claim thy throne- 
To wear thy regal crown ; 

Thus to the Medea and Fenians shall 
Thy power be handed down." 

Belshazzar groaned— his guests look'd saj 
Each manly cheek grew pale 

Within that spacious palace-hall, 
When Daniel told the tale. 

Then Daniel had his scarlet robe, 
His chain of gold— his right ; 

But King Belshazzar, hapless man ! 
By Cyrus fell that night 



SOLILOQUY OF THE SUN. 

What do I Tiew with my radiant eye, 
As I journey through the empyreal sky, 
On a path of planets, biasing bright, 
With lurid rays of celestial light ? 
'Mid meteors, comets, rainbow beams, 
Constellations revolving in golden gleams, 
New worlds resplendent with starry light, 
And goblets of dew all pearly white. 

I witness the greatness of God is there* 
Thron'd on the soft circumambient air, 
That legions of holy hosts on high 
Are loud and long in their minstrelsy. 
I see the spirits of saints sweep past 
On wings more swift than the thought-like 
And I hear the rapturous welcome given 
When open the golden gates of heaven. 



I gaze below and see the clouds 
Floating along like fleecy shrouds, 
Bearing the rain on their bending breasts, 
And pressing the zephyrs with sable crests. 
I see the lightning conceaTd within 
These vapoury folds of translucid skin, 
And the thunder preparing to burst in twain 
These sailing cisterns of borrowM rain. 

I see, as I gaze on the earth beneath, 
The rich man stretch'd on the couch of death— 
The liveried vassals that hurry round 
These balls, where mad-run mirth was found- 
Pale, beauteous beings in anguish stand, 
Like statues cut by the sculptor's hand ; 
There sorrow, confusion, and core-wrung cries, 
Ascend with the spirit that heavenward flies. 

Assembled I see in yon festive hall, 
Where tapestry purples the glittering wall, 
Figures like phantom-bliss skip high, 
Brave knights in radiant panoply, 
Relicts of antideravian times, 
Fruits that were fostered in various dimes, 
Lyres and laurels, and swords of gold, 
Pearls and jewels time makes not old. 

I see, when arising from ocean deep, 
An hemisphere rous'd from the arms of sleep, 
The blooming maid with snowy breast, 
The wrinkled wretches of transient rest, 
The innocent babe with its ringlet hair, 
The mother estrang'd to maternal care, 
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The father enjoying repose from toll, 

And the lover entranc'd with deep dreams of guile. 

I see the pale invalid rave and roll, 

While trouble is eating away his soul ; 

His weary and sunken eye grows dim, 

Yet sleep, the consoler, is far from him* 

I see him partake of somniferous food, 

And strain from his blue veins the purpling 

blood; 
While his feverish skin and burning heart 
Feel keenly the sting of affliction's dart t 

I view the billows black and wild, 
Where loftily rocks all storm-beguil'd 
The majestic ship, while her startled crew 
Are gazing with faces of pallid hue. 
I see the hailstone showers descend, 
And spirey masts like willows bend ; 
The bulwarks break, and the frenzied breeze 
Blow up from deep caverns the sacred seas. 

I see from the west, in the sylvan glade, 
The gallant youth and the virtuous maid; 
The love-looks, blushes, and smiles that start 
From soften'd channels around the heart. 
I see them travel the shadowy grove, 
While Philomel opens her song of love ; 
And I throw around them my latest ray 
As I leave them to love in their bower gay. 

I view the customs of every state — 
The rich, the poor, the mean, the great; 
And on each side of my shining car 
Are follies, and foibles, and peace, and war; 
Envyings, murmuring, strifes and sin, 
Hideous hissings of mingling din- 
Cities' tumultuous revellers vile, 
And beings that live on the food of guile. 

I see the mountains rear their heads, 
Tearing the shower-clouds to misty shreds; 
Where all is awful, and grand, and high, 
With herbless granite that cleaves the sky. 
I see the weary waste of trees 
That wave their boughs in the wanton breeze, 
And each smooth river that wanders by 
These rock-ribbtt strands, where wild wings fly. 

And last I see, in the crystal waves, 
The high heavens sleeping in liquid caves; 
My own bright smile is reflected there, 
And each starlight that sparkles in azure air. 



The circling clouds, and the hills above, 
Are mirror'd to light in one look of love; 
All these do I see with my radiant eye, 
As I travel through the empyreal sky I 



DEATH CAME SUDDEN AT LAST. 

44 Death came sodden at last** In Scotland, the phrase now 
quoted is very common, even among; those who claim some 
privilege to mental cuWratlon. It matters not how long the 
patient may have languished in decline, or how sererelj he 
may have suffered the hopeless sting of trouble; yet, after all, 
"Death comes sadden at last - 

Fond mother! long hast thou watch'd thy child 

Through weary nights — with accents mild 

Soothing its faltering, feeble cries, 

And wiping the tears from its infant eyes; 

Lulling its wakrife mind to rest, 

Lock'd to thy feeling maternal breast, 

While trouble prey*d on its tender heart, 

And caus'd it to sorrow, and sob, and start; 

And thou hast often wish'd in vain 

That death would ease it of its pain ; 

For, oh! 'twas hard for a thing so young 

To have its guileless bosom wrung; 

To see it writhing and hear its moan, 

And yet not wish that its soul were gone. 

Surely, now that it lies at rest, 

And feels not the pains that pierc'd its breast, 

Your trouble and tears win all be past, 

" No— for death came sudden at last !" 

Brother, thy gentle sister lies 
With weary frame and filming eyes; 
Mark how pale her cheek is now, 
WitherM is her benignant brow; 
Chans/d those lips where rose-tintsjay, 
Fled her hopes once vain and gay; 
See how the hectic spot appears ' 
Redder and redder as weakness near*. 
Death, thou seest in her wan look, 
Earth has that fond face forsook ; 
Heaven alone is settling there- 
Fittest home for the dying fair ! 
Ah ! thou hast bade her oft farewell, 
While warm tears o'er thine eyelids fell, 
But yet she lingered on again, 
Deeper and deeper to drink of pain. 
Now ye find her on her bier, 
Look, but shed not now a tear ; 
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All her suffering sighs are past, 

M Yes — but death came sadden at last." 

See the sapless, sinking sage 
Bending low with the wear of age, 
Faltering step and palsied hand 
Prove him ripe for a better land. 
Asthma stifles up his breast, 
Night affords but transient rest ; 
Morn by morn, and night by night, 
Have ye been woke for life's last sight, 
And your hearts have sigh'd and pray*d, 
Wishing his weary soul were fled. 
Thus your, prayers are answered now, 
Death has chilTd his time-worn brow ; 
Surely you joy that his woes are past, 
"Yes— but death came sudden at last" 



ANSWER TO THE STANZAS OF THE 
CELEBRATED JOHN GALT, 

O* THS CALAMITOUS STATE OF HIS HEALTH. 

Thou may'st be helpless, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat compell'd to stay, 

And muse on youth and dreams of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away. 



But, Gait, thy name is not forgot ! 

Posterity shall hand it down, 
And sympathetic tears fall hot 



ineb* 



From eyes that languish like thine own. 

And though thy sands seem nearly run. 
And pleasure from thy heart is driven, 

There is a home beyond the sun 
To intellectual mankind given. 

Thou may'st not see the lark arise, 
Nor breezes bland on upland play, 

Nor travel more 'neath orient skies, 
Nor taste the balmy breath of May. 

Thy glowing fancy may not soar 
On pinions of unwearying flight, 

Nor seek, in greatness, to explore 
Those treasures where it drank delight. 

But, what of that? much hast thou done, 
Nor slept ignobly on thy way; 

But, like the ever-biasing sun, 
Hast cheer'd us with each mental lay. 



Frail, languid limbs, thoughts, fears, and frriet 
May chill the heart-pulse of thy zeal ; 

But these, though bitter, are but brief; 
And much has fallen man to feel. 

One all-consoling hope remains 

For him whose days have cheerless grown— 
A home, where pleasure always reigns, 

Where sorrow's sting Is never known. 

Then cheer thee, Gait-— thy worth, thy name, 
And merits, shall life after thee ; 

And echo, with the trump of fame, 
Shall sound thy requiem o'er the sea.* 



ON A LARK PTJRSUED BY A HAWK. 

To D. Riran, Esq., Kilmarnock, to whom this drejom- 
ttanoe occurred. 

So brave is innocence, pursued by guilt, 

That even the sword, when bar'd from point to 

hilt, 
And drawn revengeful, glittering o'er the head 
Of truth, can scarce impart one thought of dread ; 
Nay, even the fiendish one, who grasps the brand, 
Stands trembling with the weapon in his hand; 
He dreads the force of virtue, and amaz'd 
Throws off the demon-frown which crime had 

raisU 

A ravenous hawk a gentle lark pursued, 
With tireless wing and eye with rage imbued, 

• This poem harm* been inserted in the N OU*gow Btotx 
7%met, n the following letter wsa recdf ed 07 the author, from 
London, and is inserted here t6 show the many trial* Mr. 
Gait has experienced. 

Old Brompioo, 10th Use., 18*3. 

0im— I hare seen this morning your obUgtn& and, I pre* 
some to add, sympathetic Terse*, ifbioh are not the less ac- 
ceptable In coming from an author personally unknown to me. 

It has been very nattering to me to hare received so mnch 
kindness of late from the public press ; for a man who has 
suffered from <§«?« attacks of a strange species of paralysis— 
who has Orfet tost Ms speech, and ones his sight, and who 
mores in continual dread, is really an object of compassion, 
especially one who has been Terr active. 

I am much better, a* this testifies, for I oonU not sign my 
name at one time, and the Improrement came on me almost 
a* quickly as the disease. Ten minutes before I wrote this, I 



JOHN GALT. 



I am, Sir, yours Tery truly, 
« P 
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To tear the helpless songster to his nest, 


Where mountain-monarch* wave their heads 


And drink the glowing life-blood from its breast. 


'Mid the unsullied air, 


The little flatterer urg'd itself along 


And thus, in great cathedral shades, 


With breathless flight, before a foe so strong, 


Exult o'er cold despair I 


And toss'd, and turn'd, and soarM, and sunk 


• 


below, 


When night's inconstant virgin queen, 


To 'scape the murderous talons of its foe. 


Glides o'er her path of blue, 




Thy palace, plac'd in halls of green, 


At last, with fear and weariness worn out, 


Looks spell-like to the view. 


It faltering flew between its dread and doubt ; 


There sleeps calm beauty all around ; 


A moment longer, and the bird of prey 


* No sound disturbs the air; 


Had snatch'd it, little trembling thing ! away ; 


But all is mute as fairy-ground, 


But with that instinct, Nature does bestow, 


And to the soul as fair. 


It trusted man, before its feebler foe ; 




Downward it darted with a look oppressed, 


Behold these two gigantic pines, 


And hid its trembling bosom in his breast. 


Twin sentinels of old ! 




Which mock the lightning when it shines 


Who would not then feel sympathy and joy ? 


In robes of thunder roll'd! 


Who could be half so cruel as destroy 


These seem eternal as the world, 


The trusting, panting innocent of air, 


Bearing their proud heads high, 


Nor shield it then, from danger and despair ? 


TJnscath'd by all the lightnings hurl'd 


But mark the guilt that mores the foe-bird now ; 


Throughout the low'ring sky ! 


He dares not risk the terror of man's brow ; 




But turning, discontent, he hies on high, 


0, mighty man!— how mean art thou — 


To wander onward through the pathless sky. 


How fragile seems thy form, 




When plac'd beside these monarchs now, 




These Samsons of the storm! 
Fit trophies that might represent 






The powerful and the brave, 


BOSENEATH. 


And stand as living monuments 




O'er Bruce' and Wallace' grave! 


Thou peaceful land! in cloudless youth 

I sought thy pebbly shore, 
And ever since, a charm-like truth, 

Has flash'd my memory o'er ! 
Yes, fancy, with her dream-like power, 

Oft brought thee forth to view, 
With every flated plant and flower, 

Lnpearl'd with early dew ! 


'Tis autumn, and the rustling leaves 

Are foiling thickly round; 
And every passing zephyr heaves 

Its millions to the ground. 
Tis Nature sinking to repose, 

When fleeting life is o'er) 
Like generations that now dose 

Their eyes, to mourn no more! 


Now walk I on thy strand again; 


Yet is this quiet land lovely Still; 


Beside thy lov*d Lochgaer ; 


The light steals strangely now, 


And feeling links me with her chain, 


Adown the gently sloping hill, 


To thine enchantments rare ! 


Through every opening bough; 


In rapture do I now behold 


And foils like magic round my feet 


Thy giant-crested trees, 


Upon the sward so green; 


That first the morning sun of gold 


Which makes each sweet scene still more sweet — 


Embraces *mid the breeze ! 


More sacred and serene! 


Here let the care-worn worldling come— 


So, peaceful land, I must depart, 


Leave off his tiresome trade, 


And leave thy charms behind, 


The noisy commerce-wheels of home, 


To mix with scenes that soil the heart- 


And pace awhile each glade ; 


Where Nature's eye is blind. 
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Where artifice in splendour reigns, 
Where care is thron'd in might, 

And where the bright sun seldom deigns 
To shed his lustrous light! 



THE NILE. 

I dreamt of sailing on the stately Nile. 
The crescent moon had spread her silvery light 
O'er Egypt's mighty river! Far along 
Fair cities lay like islands, for the stream 
Had overflowed its banks, and wandered far 
Like some unbounded ocean newly sprang 
From the volcanic world's unfathom'd womb, 
To animate a barren hemisphere, 
And call its wrinkled herbage into life ! 

Upon a lofty chain of mountains stood 
The great and peerless Memphis, all enthron'd 
In the great glory of departed years! 
Her gorgeous fanes, and towers, and obelisks, 
Seen through the dusky paleness of the night, 
Like (airy structures scatter'd through the sky ! 
The crafty work of her ingenious sons, 
Who perish'd in the act, beneath the rays 
Of an electric sun! 

Half hid in clouds, 
With all its terraces, its pillar'd state, 
Its balustrades, its pediments, and towers, 
Old Vulcan's heathen temple sought the sky, 
Work of a thousand years, to emulate 
The fated Babel, whose confused tongues 
Are yet a curse, a drawback on the world! 
As though it were an highway into heaven, 
So rose the mighty pyramid of pride, 
Till lost in azure distance. 

Spreading far 
The richest gardens of the earth appeared 
Around the palace of the Pharaohs, where 
All that the fancy or the eye inspires 
Shone out in eastern magnitude, and these 
Sprung from the sparkling deep, in magic power 
Upon their thousand columns, while beneath, 
The yellow Nile encircled the domain, 
Which rear'd its porphyry like desert palms 
In countless pillars in the moon-lit air- 
Like fairy grandeur, when the dazzled soul 
Rides on her changing courser through the sky ! 



Ah ! millions, for vain monarchs* fleeting pride, 
Hare perish'd ere these structures met the sky, 
Or kiss'd the blushing sun, when first he left 
The hemisphere below, and blaz*d above 
The high and Libyan hills. 

These palaces, 
Meant to sepulchre kings, whose very names 
Stink in the nostrils of the great and good! 
Names writ in sand, which the first flowing tide 
Obliterates for ever. Now if known, 
lis by a catalogue of cruel crimes, 
And yet they thought eternal fame was theirs, 
And glutting on the bubble, shrunk and died ! 

Far as the eye can scan the mighty Nile, 
To where yon modern pyramid is seen— 
Baised by great Mycerinus— float around, 
lake golden insects at the eve of day. 
Myriads of tiny barks, with sparkling sails, 
Refracted on the water's limpid face, 
Like things etherial Wd the night-queen's light, 
Looking a moving world ! 

Calm is the Nile 
As when a cherub-infant lies at rest, 
With dreamy thoughts that curl his spotless 

fece— 
So lies it, kiss'd by soft Etesian winds, 
That makes its ripples spangle into smiles ; 
While, as the crawling crocodile on shore 
Moves the dense flood, there comes a gurgling 

sound 
That echoes *mong the regal garden-piles, 
With sonorous voice on the calm ear of night ! 

Rear'd on their ponderous pillars o'er the deep, 
These gardens seem unbounded, thick with bowers, 
With jasmine and acacia blushing out ; 
With fragrant beds of citron and of rose ; 
With winding avenues of sycamore, 
Where the gold orange, and the green fig-tree 
Rear'd on their high and massive pillars bloom ; 
While rolls the Nile in chambers underneath 
To hidden shores, o'er buried cities roll'd ! 

Capacious are the countless halls that shine 
In the broad waters, where the water-spout 
Springs in gigantic columns to the sky, 
Then mils in showers of pearl, with hissing sound, 
Reflecting all the bright shades of the sun — 
But lovelier now, when dimly seen to rise, 
Through the pale shadows of the moon-lit air. 
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Now everywhere are colonnades and towers 


With aspect gentle as the dove, 


8trewn thickly o'er this desolated land !— 


She gave thee unto me ; 


There stands the poud'rous column reartt to fame, 


And roll 'd her liquid eyes above 


And here the temples of idolatry — 


As I accepted thee. 


All wonderful, and so transcending high, 


0! lovely woman's heart is warm, 


That one is apt to marvel at the power 


And woman's hand is fair; 


That pil'd such awful structures, rais'd such 


On all she gives she breathes a charm, 


stones, 


And so it seems more fair ! 


As if the men of these dark ages were 




Gigantic as fam'd Polyphemus was, 


Thy blossom spread, my tender flower, 


He whp could travel through the Trojan seas ! 


Where kings of old did dwell- 




Where fame and beauty, arm'd with power, 


Here gardens breathe their spices o'er the earth, 


Held forth their magic-spell — 


And load with fragrance, as they travel past, 


Where all but angels held their mirth — 


The fleet-wing'd breezes. Now the stars seem 


Where mail-clad warriors trod, 


red, 


Whose stately forms have sunk to earth, 


For it is night, and still the glowing sky 


Whose souls have soarM to God ! 


Cools slowly to the cold foot of the moon, 




As she keeps watch among her twinkling train. 


I gaze on thee, but while I gaze, 




No common thoughts are mine! 


0, what a world is this ! What majesty! 


For, oh! thou speak'st of early days, 


What art maturtt and power enthron'd sits here, 


Of love, and fame, and wine — 


Loading the hallowM earth, where noshing moves 


Of courtly halls and belted knights — 


The list'ning ear of night but the strange sound 


Of minstrelsy and song — 


Of some decaying column, that at last 


Of strange costumes and gladdening sights 


Sinks into ashes 'mong the myriad piles, 


That cheer*d each ancient throng! 


And in its crashing, crumbling fall declares 




The end of might— the period of a name ! 


Of witherM hearts— the lot at last 


- 


Of noblest human kind !— 


Look on these crowds of palaces— that waste 


For death lays all among the past, 


Of sparkling waters— that entrancing sky — 


Whate'er their birth or mind — 


These royal gardens— these breeze-scenting trees, 


All these are rushing through my brain, 


And all the vast magnificence that rolls 


In mingling, strange delight, 


Its dark ideas o'er a mystic land, 


And other thoughts rise in their train, 


And wrapt in soul, and lost in littleness, 


Too exquisite to write! 


In thy divinest feelings cry aloud — 




Here reign'd the might, the majesty of soul ! — 


I cannot keep thee, gentle flower! 


Here lie the wreck, the ruins of a world! 


Ye grieve me while ye charm, 




That death with his athletic power 




Can chill each breast so warm, 




And as ye also felt my grief; 






Te fade and fall away ; 




0! life is like thy lonely leaf— 


THE CASTLE FLOWER 


A sunbeam's fleeting ray! 


What though thou art a modest flower ; 





If thou art dear to me, 




Within the fragrance-breathing bower 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


No flower can equal thee! 




And so thou art, for one whose hand 


I threw three flowers into a stream, 


Shed beauty on thy stem 


That swiftly journeyM by, 


Did cull thee from thy fairy land, 


And sparkled in the golden gleam 


My beauteous, blooming gem ! 


Of May's reviving sky. 
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Now, said I calmly, as I stood, 




This is the stream of life, 


POETICAL LINKS. 


That sweeps to the eternal flood, 




And these, three men of strife ! 


Poet, 


I plac'd them gently, side by side, 


Pray reveal 
Each innate wrong ye feel, 


Upon the sparkling stream, 


Tell me thy deadliest woe, 


And on they rush'd like things of pride 


For silence is a spirit-tiring fee. 


Arous*d from midnight dream! 


What makes thee languish so? 


Awhile they journey'd on in joy 


Thou would'st conceal 


Along their pebbly way; 


Affection's zeal, 


But soon earth's common lot, alloy, 


I know. 


Has seizM them in their play. 




One, that bade well to be the first 


Night 

After night 

Do ye in hope indite 

Those lays made of the heart, 


'Mong the ambitions three, 
Has hit upon a jarring rock, 
And to the side rnns he ! 


The others, heedless of his late, 

More joyously along, 
Nor mourn their downcast brother now, 

Self-lore has grown so strong ! 


Of which thou art thyself a part — 

Yet will nerer say thou art ! 

Thy strain is very light, 

While with lore's might 

Ye smart. 


But, ha! the foremost of the two 




Has caught upon a brier; 


Oh! 


And now the third one rushes past 


I can truly see 


Impatient with desire ! 


The change that comes o'er thee ; 


Though all are travelling down to death, 


Tis written sadly in thine eyes, 


Ne'er to retrace life's stream, 


I hear it also in thy passing sighs, 


Thus do they mark each other's woe, 


As toward heaven it flies. 


Nor sad nor sickly seem. 


Besume thy glee ; 




Be wise. 


On bounds the one triumphantly, 




More pleas'd to reign alone! 


Dream 


And, laughing at the two behind, 


Not of fame, 


Is dash'd against a stone. 


Tis but a name ! 


While struggling now impatiently, 


Why has it such a zest? 


The other two sweep by, 


Age too soon has found thy breast. 


And gaze on their relentless friend 


Give back thy nights to rest ; 


With an indignant eye. 


Fame goeth as it came— 




Believe the same, 


Thus mores mankind o'er mother earth- 


Be blest. 


Exceptions little claim- 




All are alike at weakly birth, 




And hare nor wit nor name; 


Weep 


But growing into manhood bold, 


For the bard, 


They sail life's fleeting rirer; 


His lot in life is hard! 


One all-engrossing object— gold, 


His soft and glowing soul, 


Which some find, and some nerer! 


Alas ! can suffer no control ; 




He doth God's works extol ; 




With wrapt regard 




He has declared 




The whole. 
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He 


Flower, 


Gives the sea 


Breathe perfume, 


A new sublimity ! 


While in thy rosy bloom, 


And calls to view each wonder 


For soon shall come the blast 


That for centuries have slept under 


And change the grandeur that thou hast, 


Its waves of liquid thunder, 


When thy sweet beauty past 


Where all is free 


Shall fall in gloom, 


As winds can be, 


This is thy doom 


Asunder. 


At last 


He 


Beauty, 


Gives the sky 


Boast not 


New marvels for the eye, 


OfthyloVdlot, 


Calls forth the learned gaze 


Though pure as forest snow, 


To where the rolling planets blase, 


And of bright vermilion glow — 


With rainbow-tinted rays. 


Hie fairer that ye grow, 


The soul on high 


Sooner may ye spot : 


Approaches nigh 


Tistrue,Iwot! 


To praise. 


•Tisso. 


He 


Maiden 


Looks with power 


Fond and gay, 


On every opening flower— 


Be happy while you may ; 


The drooping lily and the ruby rose 


Sadness, with cold grimace, 


Each for his chastening spirit blows. 


May clothe thy sweet and gentle face, 


Their sweetest charm he knows, 


And thus unkindly chase 


And, in creative hour, 


Pleasure far away ; 


Describes each flower 


Short is life's day, 


That grows. 


Alas! 


He 


Sing 


Looks on high 


As birds sing 


Where soft clouds fly 


While on the wing, 


Bound mountains high and steep, 


With matin songs they rise 


Where bright- wing'd meteors fleetly leap- 


Tward the empyrean skies, 


Where eagles eyries keep- 


With gladness in their eyes ; 


Where pure snows lie, 


The fond harp bring, 


Far up the sky, 


And sweetly string 


Asleep. 


Its voice. 


Woman, 


Love 


He weaves 


As flowers do 


Bound thee bay leaves — 


The morn's sweet dew, 


The crown that worth receives ! 


Seek as they do the sun, 


He teaches men to worship free, 


When his young rays are but begun 


Clothes thee with sweet divinity, 


Through the cold air to run, 


And heartily grieves 


Cheering and new, 


If one deceives 


Ever true 


But thee. 


One! 
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Life 


She must pause 


Flies along 


Ere o*er the crowded streets she dares to trust 


Like the zeph yr strong ; 


Her load of frailties, looking all around— 


From childhood up to man 


She hurries onward to the other side, 


There seems but one short span; 


And as she steps upon the path again, 


Our hopes awhile we fan 


Feels safe, as one who from the raging waves 


With love and song, 


Leaps on the solid strand. 


Then mix among 




The wan. 


Where will she go 




To win her scanty bread ? Behold she turns 


Death ^ 


Into the narrow lane where dwell the poor. 


Is most sure; 


There follow her, and you will see her ope 


None can endure, 


A narrow, creaking door, that scarcely keeps 


Though some have longer days 


The winter from her hearth. 


To live and more— to lore and praise 




The almighty mover of their ways ; 


The little fire 


The sting that will not cure, 


Just smoking in the corner of the grate, 


Health pure 


The window patch'd, and dismal her. small cell ; 


Allays. 


And yet she seems contented with her lot, 




As one who smiles because she soon shall die. 


Grave, 




Ye get all, 


Alas! we know not all her sympathies^ 


Both great and small, 


Her recollections of the dreamy past; 


The false one and the just; 


All that we know is, that she is atone, 


Down in thy cold and sacred trust 


And though fourscore of winters with their chill 


There enters no base lust ; 


Have wandered o'er her head, she still ekes out 


In thy dark hall, 


An honest industry in sweet content, 


Alas! we fell 


Knowing the grave will soon relieve her woes. 


To dust. 






Learn from her worth, ye nobles of the earth, 




A lesson greater than your worth can buy, 


— 


Why not look out for objects such as this? 




Heal fainting hearts, and ease the broken frame, 


THE OLD WOMAN. 


Reflect and know that solace sweetly known, 




The timely aid that can assist the poor. 


I used to watch a withering poor old woman, 




Whom years and toils had so bent to the earth 




That she seem'd doubled. 


— . — 


Day by day she piss'd— 




Not as a mendicant, but pass'd for work, 


THE LATE SUICIDES NEAR KILMAR- 


Too proud in spirit to solicit alms. 


NOCK. 


Methinks I see her yet creeping along, 




With step too rapid for her wrinkTd years, 


A young person, while peering unseen, who dreamt not of 


Her heavy basket dangling on her arm, 


the ewrol tragedy about to be perpetrated, heard a male and 


And in her palsied hand a little staff 


female addressing each other thus, In the moat violent an- 


To prop her body up. 


guish :— Male— " Go home to your friends, and leaye me to my 


fitte !" Female—" Than yon, I hare no other friend on earth. 




I wnl go with you eren unto death!** 


There now she stands, 




Stands forth before me, not with frowning face, 


Ask me how woman loves ; how deep the stream 


But all contentment. Why is she content ? 


Of pure affection circles through her breast, 


Because she hurries home to ply the wheel, 


And I will point above to these sad lines, 


Proud of her little labour. 


" Than you, I have no other friend on earthT 
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O selfish world ! how heavy this rebuke 
To thy self-lore, and chilly-heartednese. 
" No friend on earth," while all is full of smiles 
And mimic etiquette. What solitude ! 
The weary dreamer would awake in tears 
If such a gloomy fancy cross*d his soul ! 
"No friend on earth"— how desolate indeed, 
And he, the sole companion of her lore 
Besolvtt to put a period to his life. 
Yes !— "Ill go with you, even unto death !"— 
Immortal love ! here let me worship thee I 
In the bright halo of thy hallow'd shrine, 
Far rather would I face an injured God, 
Thau live without thee in this jealous world ! 

So has the sparrow, by a hawk pursued, 
Dreading its weaker enemy, turn'd round. 
And in the quick pulsations of its breast, 
Trusted creation's lord, and found relief— 
A boon denied it *mong its airy race ; 
Twas the excess of terror that prevail'd, 
And gave it courage— thus if man protects 
What he in calmer moments would destroy, 
May not his God, all mercy and all love ! 
Have soft compassion for a grief like her 1 s. 

I reason not with Deity, but man, 
And if I dim the sacred truth reveal'd, 
Forgive me, heaven, that I err so much. 

TU mine, in fancy, to behold the scene — 
The long-devoted pair 'mong strangers placed, 
Unfit to breathe their dire necessities, 
While every hour press'd closer on their souls, 
More resolutely hail'd life's final close — 
Wearing away the iron chains of life ; 
Yet when the awful hour of anguish came, 
They wept together tears of fear and love, 
And, gazing in each other's faces, read 
The awful language of eternity ! 

O dreadful moment ! who shall picture it ? 
Looking above, where they must soon appear 
Before the righteous presence of their God, 
Yet resolute and calm in their resolve, 
Binding, in love, their mortal frames together, 
That as they were so long in wedlock bound, 
They should not even separate in death! 

Methinks I see them walking hand-in-hand 
Into the purling stream that wanders on — 
Unconscious of the double tragedy; 
Then— but I pause and shudder while I look! — 
The pitiful farewell, while angels weep, 
And moon and stars sink deeper into heaven, 
As they lie down within their bed of death, 
And with one dreadful struggle yield their breath. 



BIRDS. 

u Birds of the winter day, hungry and chin. 
Tell me, Ot tell me how ye can tnrriTe?" 

My cot is in a garden fair, 

And every morn a merry throng 
Of little wanderers of the air 

Delight me with their simple song. 
They perch upon a spreading tree, 

And court their crumbs with sparkling eye; 
Each chilly morn they're fed by me— 

Thus we all breakfast happily. 

There is a robin, gentle thing ! 

It is the first to ask its peck, 
And fans the window with its wing, 

If I its hunger should neglect. 
Then up I throw the window wide, 

And spread their wintry board with food, 
And O ! it gives me silent pride, 

To mark the little cheerful brood. 

The window clos'd, they gather nigh, 

To take their bread with joyful heart, 
Then off with fluttering wings they fly, 

To feast in some sequester'd part. 
So modest men would rather share, 

Their frugal meal in humble cot, 
Than, trammell'd, eat the sweetest fare, 

When ease and truth are circling not. 

They only have one enemy — 

A large and glossy cat within, 
Which watches with a longing eye — 

lake others of this feline kin. 
And when a timid wanderer comes, 

He swells his fur with heart-intent, 
To seize it at its wish'd-for crumbs, 

On murderous mischief keenly bent. 

But lately, when the sparkling snow 

Had cover'd all the earth and trees, 
Methought their notes were full of woe, 

And, O ! 'twas bliss their breasts to ease. 
I brush'd the snow, and spread their fare, 

It had done stoic bosom good, 
To see how thankful then they were, 

While pecking up their little food. 

Thus, morn by morn, when winter chill 
Has bound the stream, and flowers are dead, 

And snow lies deep on every hill, 
And gladness from the plains has fled ; 
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When window-panes a coating show 


44 1 have no friend, no love, no wife; 


Of flowers and trees fantastic spread, 


Once I had all the three 


Who would not soothe the flatterer's woe, 


Join'd in one form — the light of life — 


By giring it a crust of bread ! 


A pearl of price to me! 




She died— my friends forsook me all— 




You must not know the way— 






And so I left my humble hall : 


LIFE; OR, MAN MUST HAVE BREAD. 


Man must have bread, they say. 


Why toil ye at the helm so long ? 


"The moon is walking through the sky, 


Man with the locks so grey ! 


With her soft silver light, 


The tempest sings its stormy song, 


And when I bade my home good-bye, 


And wildly bursts the spray. 


Twas such a beauteous night 


At home thou mighfst be calm and warm ; 


I paus'd and wept, and pausM again— 


No storms would reach thee there — 


I grievM to leave my home! 


No angry ocean do thee harm. 


But ere the sun had warm'd the plain, 


Nor winds throw back thy hair! 


I rode the roaring foam." 


This night is dark and dismal too, 


What seek ye in this sickly clime? 


Cold are its wintry showers ; 


Man with the swarthy brow! 


The remnant of thy days seem few, 


I see the wasting hand of time 


And sad are life's last hours ! 


lie heavy on thee now. 


Why therefore toil on stormy seas, 


Thy native soil, thy native air, 


That bat exhaust thee more— 


Were fitter far for thee. 


A playmate for the sportire breeze, 


What made thee leave a land so fair, 


When billows chafe the shore ? 


For one beyond the sea? 


" And who art thou woold'st ask of me 


Thou Vt in the sunlight of thy years, 


Why thus I toil and roam ? 


Yet feebled is thy frame; 


Thou niay'st have friends to comfort thee, 


It may be from a home of tears, 


Bat I hare none, nor home. 


In youth ye proudly came, 


TU poverty that calls me forth, 


And while fond friends were sighing near, 


Its wants I mast supply; 


Ye bade them all farewell ; 


I Ve sail'd for years much farther north, 


But in this sickly tropic sphere, 


Beneath a fiercer sky." 


, Thou art not wise to dwelL 


Hard is thy fate !— the world is strange ; 


' " Tls not a clime that suits my frame — 


8ome rerel in their wealth, 


Too quick ; I feel decay 


Some live by lore, some live by change, 


But yet I am not all to blame : 


And some live by their stealth. 


Man must have bread, they say. 


I like thee, honest mariner ! 


Yet oft I think on those afar, 


I lore thy simple tale; 


Who haunt me in my dream, 


It doth my warmest feelings stir, 


And watch the distant evening star, 


If that can aught avail. 


That sparkles in their stream. 


Pale soldier, whither do ye come? 


M Soon do I hope to wander there; 


What made thee woo thy trade, 


Why should I toil and die 


And risk, for such a paltry sum, 


Beneath the moisture of the air 


Thy honour, or thy head? 


That loads this sultry sky? 


Why do ye march when bugles sound ? 


The longing heart that feels aright 


Wny sell yourself for life? 


Flies far on fancy's wing, 


Hast thou at home no pleasure found — 


And views each loving face of light, 


No friend, no lore, no wife? 


Where life had its young spring!" 
3 
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Right, right! then haste thee back again, 

While yet 'tis in thy power; 
Nor longer know that longing pain 

One other transient hour. 
All that thou canst have here, for all 

Thine anxious toils and tears, 
Are but thy earthly wants, and small 

Need be man's wants and fears ! 

Why write ye all the midnight long— 

Ton of the mental brow ? 
With philosophic thought to show, 

How wrong the world is now. 
Or is 't for fame, that vacuous sound! 

Which rules each clime of earth— 
The laurel wreath round hero bound, 

Or he of kingly birth? 

Go to the churchyard, linger there- 
See if they dream of feme ; 

Eren those who flll'd high learning's chair, 
And yearn'd to have a name! 

Alas! though great their fame may be, 
To them it nought avails, 

Than 'twere by death's oblivious key 
Shut in his darkest pales] 

"I write not for the love of feme, 

Though it is bliss to gain 
An honest and distinguish'd name, 

Among earth's humble train. 
If 'twere not that I love to hold 

The sweet inspiring pen, 
A second thought is fame— is gold, 

That raises us *mong men. 

" All must have that which keeps the soul 

Within its fragile clay, 
Some have a half; some have a whole, 

And some, alas! they say, 
Not one division for their need ; 

So they must daily toil, 
And I my fortune fondly speed 

Before the midnight oil." 

Thus goes the world— yet he is mad, 

Who, tottering on the grave, 
Is yet in pain, most greedily 

To see what he can save ; 
While all the time relations poor 

Are praying he were dead, 
That they may all his gold secure, 

And dance where he is laid ! 



But these, of all, are wretched men, 

Who, having stores of gold, 
Will not relieve the needy when 

They see them tottering old. 
Such ones let me sincerely tell, 

To them no power is given 
Of raising homes of peace in hell, 

Nor palaces in heaven. 



TO MY NAMESAKE AND NEPHEW. 

written n* 1836. 

Dedicated to my brother-in-law, Mr. James Wxlsox, of 
Auchfleek, Argyleahlre, 

"lis well for thee, mine infant boy ! 

Thus to be glad and free ; 
But, ah ! thou wilt not know such joy, 

When old in cares like me. 
'Tis bliss to see thee leap and smile, 

And lisp as thou dost now, 
Ere yet inform'd this world is guile. 

Or grief has dimm'd thy brow. 

How could I wish my days like thine-t- 

My heart as young and gay ! 
But vainly doth my soul repine, 

When these have pass'd away — 
Pass'd like a cloud across the sky, 

Or breeze across the sea — 
Pass'd like the echo of a sigh, 

Or fleet as thought can flee ! 

Yet miz'd with fond and feeling heart*, 

My soul forgets its years, 
And kindred joy a draught imparts 

Too bright to taste of tears! 
And song, and mirth, by love inspir'd, 

Steal soft my senses o'er ; 
And proud sensations, once admir'd, 

Return as heretofore. 

Methought that on a couch I lay, 

And childhood had return'd, 
And all seem'd mystic, but so gay 

With love my bosom burn'd, 
And the young blood came rushing warm, 

My bounding bosom o'er, 
And with its newly vital charm 

Did cheer it to its core ! 
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Bat night and darkness pass'd away 

The shadows mix'd with air, 
And when I oped mine eyes on day, 

Behold, my cares were there! 
And all the fended fairy things 

Like friends delusive fled, 
Nor flattertt longer on their wings 

Around my dreaming head. 

So come, my lov*d, my Infant boy, 

"Us well thou should'st be gay ; 
lis bliss to see thee leap in joy, 

EstrangM to life's dismay. 
Alas! that childhood should expire — 

Sweet time of sinless bliss ! 
Alas ! that aught should quench the fire 

Of happiness like this ! 



LINES. 

WJU1TU nLTEMPOBAHSOUBLT OX THE BEAUTIFUL 

aonrxRT so obkxbouslt lsft opbjt to all 

TBATBLLBBS BT HU GBJLCB TBJB DUKB OF 
▲BGTLB. 



Beapectfttflj dedicated to the 



ICCliax. 



On Donaquaich'8 high-towering head, 

In transport wrapt I lay, 
Musing upon each hill and glade, 

In all their grand display ; 
Below meflowM the fam'd Lochfyne, 
Between its shores of rock and pine — 

Bright, calm, as autumn day ; 
While lorely Inverary shone, 
Like spirit white-rob'd and alone, 

Yet young and ever gay ! 
The ducal palace of Argyle, 

With grey enduring towers, 
Lay in the sun's resplendent smile, 

Among its shrubs and flowers. 

Glen-Shera oped its beauteous rale, 

And with a hill between, 
Glen-Era's songsters skimm'd the dale, „ 

Among the foliage green. 
While far on high Ben-Cruachan rear'd 

Her granite in the sky, 
And dread Glen-Croe all dark appear*d, 
Whose peaks the thunder never fear'd, 

Though wildly it leap'd by! 



Benlomond's summit, far away, 
Bose golden in the light of day, 

Beyond the distant hills ; 
And round each base came gushing on 
The cataracts with ceaseless tone, 

Which drink the mountain rills! 
O! such an endless world of rocks 
Expands the exploring soul, 
And man's most noble effort mocks, 
For God hath made the whole. 

Here let the atheist learn to pray, 

Then, changM in heart, wend on his way! 



THE DAYS (T YOUTH! 

Dedicated to my early friend, W. & Onxmutr, Eeq M 
Glasgow. 

O wae's me ! wae's me for the time 

When I was young an' gay! 
When heart an* hopes were baith in prime— 

The world a summer day ! 
When carelessly I wander'd glad, 

By hill, an' wood, an' glen— 
O wae's my heart! its grown sae sad — 

Sae wae an' worn since then! 

Its sweet to think o' early days — 

Those sunny hours o* life ! 
As fancy yet in truth pourtrays 

Their joys undimm'd wi' strife. 
When a' things wore a mystic charm, 

An' ilka thing seem'd strange — 
When warld's cares caused nae alarm. 

O wae's me on the change! 

How sea-like seem'd each wimpling stream, 

How high each hill appear'd! 
Though time had cloth'd them a' in dream, 

Yet are they mair endear'd ! 
The valleys then were doubly green, 

The flowers were doubly fair, 
The hawthorn tree, the forest queen! 

Embalm'd the passing air. 

The merry birds sang shrill an' sweet 

Upon the leafy spray, 
An' tenderly did lambkins Meat, 

On ilka heathery brae ! 
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The verra breeze that santertt by 


. Yet when the tiresome task was done, 


Bang saftly 'mang the trees, 


Wi' wilder glee we ran, 


While sportive flew the butterfly, 


An' fondly 'neath the noonday sun 


And gladly humm'd the bees I 


Our sportive plays began. 


How altered are their voices now! 


I 'm sitting now in grass-green bower, 


Care changes them an* me— 


That suits my passive song, 


Age sets his signet on my brow, 


Where from the sky a magic-power, 


An' dims my cheerfu' e'e! 


like glory, pours along! 


Yet, yet to youthful hearts they're dear, 


A rugged cliff hangs o'er my head, 


As once they were to me, 


A murmuring rill runs by, 


Before my vernal thoughts grew sere 


Birds sing, bees hum, an' blossoms spread, 


An' drapt fine hope's young tree ! 


To court reflection's eye! 


The change mun a' in mortal lie, 


An' gaily as the insects dance 


For Nature wakes wi' spring; 


In summer's golden ray, 


The trees yet wave their foliage high, 


Two cupid-looking children prance 


The birds yet sweetly sing. 


Around in endless play — 


The rivulet yet wanders by, 


Their cheerfu' voices fall in joy 


Along its pebbly way, 


Upon my ravish'd ear, 


The flowers yet claim the rain-bow dye, 


An' tell me I was ance a boy, 


The sun shines still as gay! 


Wi' eye an' voice as clear! 


But life wore then a mystic screen 


0, take your sinless joys in pride! — 


Between it and the eye, 


When ye are auld like me, 


Even as the clouds above are seen 


On lower wings, alas ! ye *11 glide 


To veil the ambient sky; 


Alang the flowery lea. 


Which rendertt beauty more sublime, 


This is the age o' cloudless mirth, 


An' cheerM the simple heart, 


0* cloudless thought and glee ; 


Ere it had been Beduc'd by time, 


All looks like freedom on the earth, 


Or school'd in sinfa' art! 


For your young souls are free! 


Thus memory shows each happy look, 


Ye tell me that I 'm sadly changM; 


That cheerM in early days, 


My feeverish frame grows frail, 


When in the pure an' pearly brook, 


An' every spot where once I rangM, 


The sun look'd down always! 


Speaks now anither tale ! 


When silver minnows swept amang 


The hopes, the joys o' early years 


The little limpid waves, 


Have vanish'd a' away ; 


An' we wad paddle a' day lang, 


For man seems more allied to tears 


Tae ease an 9 pleasure slaves! 


Just as his head grows grey. 


0, wae's me for sic days again! 


But why should age or sickness make 


What pleasure wad they gi'e ! 


An honest mind a slave ? 


But, ah! the wish is a* in vain, 


Are there not joys tongue cannot speak, 


For that can never be! 


PreparM beyond the grave ? 


Although the sun wad smile as bright, 


That as this warld's joys depart, 


The stars shine forth as clear, 


Are drawing still more near; 


Yet clouded is the soul's young light 


An' when the pulse forsakes the heart. 


By faded hopes an' fear! 


Are oped to the sincere! 


Our school-boy days brought woefu' care, 


Sae let us spend the present day 


That teas'd the youthra* brain, 


As weel as mortals can— | 


An' there we first began to share 


M Joy is a thing," the learned say, j 


This world's harassing pain; 


u SharM equally to man." . 
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It ii not wealth, it is not power 

That crowns us wi' content— 
These have their short-uVd, favouring hoar. 

Bat that is the extent! 

Tet wae's me! wae's me for the time. 

When I was young and gay! 
When heart an' hopes haith had their prime— 

The world, a summer day ! 
When carelessly I wander*d glad, 

By hill, an* wood, an* glen — 
O wae's my heart! it's grown sae sad, 

See wae an' worn since then! 



WINTER. 

What stills the voice of the roaring stream ? 

Why lies it calmly in lifeless dream, 

As though 'twould never wake again, 

To rush in might to the billowy main? 

The sick breath of winter has whisperM, Be still! 

And hush'd is the voice of each murmuring rilL 

The high pulse of Nature is heaving no more, 
Its deep veins are shut at their fountain — the core ! 
The waters are pavM, and skaters are seen 
Where the gallant sea-ship but so lately hath been. 
The fish of the fountain, an! where are they fled ? 
A erystaline canopy hangs o'er their head! 

The winds own the spell and no longer reply, 
The flowers on their knees are preparing to die, 
The little birds tremble on boughs all so bare, 
And the early buds shrink from the keen biting 

air. 
The world looks bleak that was joyous before, 
lake darkness in man when false pleasures are 

o'er! 

O'er mountain and valley pale winter has pass'd, 
O'er river and ocean his mandate is cast; 
His empire is boundless, his look is austere, 
And nations look wan as the tyrant draws near- 
All tremble or wither away at his glance, 
Or sink in oblivion before his advance ! 

Young lore has an empire o'er which he can reign ; 
Old mammon, a greater than love, though less 
vain! 



Sin more than them both; but winter more still— 
From the babe to the shrivell'd old wretch he can 

chill! 
In all ages, love, mammon, sin, but a part, 
But the frown of grey winter chills every heart ! 

But there is an orb that beams brightly above, 
Can charm many hearts for each one cheer'd by 

love! 
Ancient sin, sordid mammon, before him decay, 
And winter, though mighty, creeps thief-like 

away! 
He will soon send his vertical smiles upon earth— 
The streamlets shall dance, and the flowers have 

new birth! 



THE LOST EMIGRANTS. 

The ship rides gayly from the bay, 

With many beings kind and Mr, 
While swelling hearts like ocean-spray 

Break softly with a strange despair. 
And o'er its bulwarks burning tears 

Are rolling from affection's eye, 
As, 'mid imagin'd hopes and fears, 

These wand*rers heave their parting sigh ; 
For 'tis the hour when lov*d ones feel 

What tis to bid their land adieu, 
A pang that pierces like the steel, 

Each soften'd bosom through. 
And on the sea, and on the shore, 

Are breasts with deepest anguish riven, 
And eyes that say we meet no more, 

Except it be in heaven ! 
Tet there is one who drops no tear, 

Who bids no weeping friend farewell, 
Who courts the ocean broad and clear* 

And hails its heaving swell. 
Twill better suit his troubled soul 

To hear the raging billows roar ; 
Twill with his restless heart condole, 

Each wave that bursts with summit hoar ; 
For he was happy once— but now 

No joy illnmes his youthful eye; 
She who was lovely broke her vow — 

His parents dwell on high ! 
And while all weep around, and gaze 

On lessening shores o'er ocean's zone, 
And think of bright and early days, 

The charms of youth and pleasures gone, 
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He only feels all-happy now, 

And lores the azure air of heaven, 
And cools his broad and burning brow 

With surge from ocean driven. 
On bounds the ship o'er swelling seas. 

Whose spray is bursting hoar and high : 
A hollow murmur has the breeze, 

A gloomy aspect hath the sky. 
Each soul is wakening into fear, 

Each kindred heart is sickly now ; 
Each eye is glist*ning with a tear, 

While gazing o'er the vessel's prow. 
Still loud and louder grows the breeze, 

Still high and higher roll the wares ; 
All now are on their bended knees, 

All pray to 'scape from watery graves! 
They marvel now what made them roam, 

They find all earthly pursuits vain. 
Fain would they hail their native home, 

Fain flee the dangerous main. 
Vain thoughts ! — the ship is leaking wide, 

And snoring through tempestuous seas; 
Their minds are wilder than its tide, 

Their cries are louder than the breeze. 
Each clings to each, in anguish wild, 

Each mingles sighs— each utters prayer ; 
The mother clasps her screaming child, 

The father looks in nx*d despair. 
A sea has torn the bulwarks now, 

And dash each trembler from the deck, 
Save one — who stands with fiendlike brow 

Upon the creaking wreck. 
He laughs and springs amid the waves, 

That like eternal hills roll by ; 
They 've emigrated but for graves, 

Within the deep they lie ! 



A FANCY SUNRISE. 

I stood and gazM upon the morning sky, 
And knew not I was dreaming ; all above 
Was still and marble-looking— the soft clouds 
Spread like a curtain meant to veil the sun, 
Without one lattice for the azure heaven 
To show its bliss to man. Yet, while I gaz'd, 
The floating clouds were swiftly drawn aside, 
And strangely changM into fantastic shapes, 
Besembling forests, oceans, cities, hills, , 
High towers, and palaces; nay, even form* 



Of men, and curious beasts, and birds of prey, 
And hideous shapes, that scour the secret sea, 
Were all portrayed, until the rushing wind, 
Silent before, drove with his scattering breath 
Each phantom-figur'd, vapoury shred away. 

Next in the east, not streaming o'er the hills, 
But high and nearer zenith, shone a gleam 
Of glorious light, that near and nearer came, 
As one with blazing flambeau in his hand, 
Approaching closer through the dusky night ; 
Or like a taper carried with swift pace 
Through some great hall, until its waxen flame 
Shines brightly through the lattice; so the sun 
Came pure and purer from the morning sky, 
Without one dazzling ray— till, like a wheel, 
It spun with fleet velocity, so warm, 
So brilliant, that my wondering eyes grew dim, 
And for a moment lost their wonted light — 
They could not look upon that radiant sun. 

Once more I could behold the blazing belt 
Of that full-orb'd and wheeling flame of Are, 
Which bursting to its centre, through the heavens 
Sent forth its arrows of celestial light, 
As swift as lightning springs from jarring clouds; 
Or like a rainbow broken into shreds, 
Or like the Aurora borealis, which 
No man has yet defin'd; like fallen stars 
It flash'd athwart the sky, till the pale moon 
Shrunk backward into heaven, and hid her face 
Before that brilliant glow of light divine, 
Which over-spread the earth with power as great 
As if the omniscient, omnipresent God, 
In all his gorgeous glory stood reveal'd, 
Smiling to fallen mankind from his throne, 
Saying, "Still hope in heaven!" 



THE SPINSTER AND THE WAXWORK, 

A SERIO-COMIC POBM, IK IMITATION OF COLMAH*S 
" LODGINGS FOB SINGLE GKNTLSMSN ." 

Who has e'er heard of genius must know he has 

made 
Wax figures of kings, and accounts it his trade 
To exhibit the same at occasional fairs, 
As a merchant is pleas'd to exhibit his wares. 
Of eminent men he has many who shone, 
By land and by sea, in the days that are gone, 
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Who, haying departed with glory surrounded, 
Have fallen asleep 'mid the dying and wounded, 
Beside* poets, and painters, and orators great, 
Gladiators, musicians, and lords of the state, 
With pirates and robbers of every nation, 
And sailors and soldiers in each situation 
All rangM round his mighty pavilion so grand, 
With grim and fierce feces, or visages bland, 
That a person who ne'er saw wax figures before 
Would think himself lost as he stept on the floor; 
For their panoply rich, and their martial array, 
Shine forth in one mighty and dazzling display; 
Indeed, they're a striking resemblance of nature, 
In symmetry, beauty, complexion, and feature. 

Some scenes of distress, such as brave Nelson's 

death, 
Are flnish'd to everything saving the breath; 
And, like mute spectators, some figures look on, 
That a person mistaking one, said in low tone, 
"Beg pardon, sir!— please, sir, would you be so 

kind 
As inform me who this is just standing behind?** 
The figure said nothing, when lo, and behold t 
He touch'd it, and found 'twas amazingly cold; 
And a» if afraid that his honour might scoff, 
He turn'd himself round and walk'd hurriedly off. 

An old maiden lady, just landed in town, 
Had heard of this artist's extending renown, 
And with her umbrella stiff raised in her hand — 
A sure sign for spinsters in our Scottish land — 
Walk'd up, paid her shilling, which made her 

look sadder, 
And cautiously stept down a broad inside ladder ; 
But she was so much stunn'd by the number of 

faces, 
That she trembled, and stagger'd, and made sad 

grimaces, 
For all looked so living, so fierce, so robust, 
That the old maiden lady could put little trust 
In the swords they suspended quite over her 



And, in feet, she was teiz'd with a horrible dread; 
And, pantingly, walk'd at a faltering pace, 
Gazing sternly and doubtful in every wax face, 
Which cansM some amusement to those who ob- 

servMher, 
To think that the waxwork had wholly un- 
nerved her. 

A wag, who had eyed all her fears and emotions, 
Being fond to the spinster to pay his devotions, 



And seeing the route she was likely to take, 
Stood up like a statue, some mischief to make. 
His cloak, which was lin'd with a red piece of 

freeze, r 

And which scarcely came down to the lids of his 

He turn'd, and threw round him, and loftily stood, 
As like a wax figure as really he could, 
And waggishly waiting the old maiden lady, 
Determin'd to be both unswerving and steady. 

By this time the spinster grew firmer and surer 
That figures, though like men, could never injure 

her; 
And cautiously touches, with her wrinkled fingers, 
Each mock-man, as by it she fearfully lingers, 
Withdrawing them quick as the figure would 

burn her, 
And stept thus along like a maniac sojourner. 

At last she approach'd the new figure in red, 
Who had, with his hat, his phizog partly hid; 
And here she paus'd longer to make an inspection, 
For she thought him most faded fcf all the col- 
lection. 
She look'd, then extended her finger with terror, 
And strok'd down his arm, as committing an error, 
Then press'd him more firmly, and marvelTd to 

find 
The flesh so elastic— the bones so well joined ; 
But still the wag stood as if nail'd to the floor, 
Determin'd to make his attack the more sure. 
And now she began to examine his hand, 
And he could no longer his posture command ; 
But, starting, he clasp'd hers, and shak'd it so 

kind, 
That the old maiden lady leap'd out of her mind, 
And screaming and reeling she fell in a faint, 
And the fellow rush'd out without any comment, 
Not lingered to look, in the hurry and strife, 
If the frighten'd old spinster was dead or in life. 



HOME. 

To thee, beleVd and cherish'd spot— 
To thee thou ne'er to be forgot, 

Till eyes and memory fail; 
To thee, with retrospective pain, 
I now would chant a simple strain, 

And languish o'er the tale. 
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Where first I tasted ether, where 


Yet life is doubly dear to me, 


My eyes gave their first vacant stare, 


When, cherish'd home, I think of thee — 


from eye-lids quivering weak* 


When I behold thee stOl 


Where first I lisp'd a feeble sound, 


As beautiful, and eren as gay, 


And tried upon this world's round 


As when I pass'd life's early day 


A footing firm to make. 


Beside thy little rilL 


Where first I playM in infant days, 


Perhaps what makes me love thee so, 


When all was tipp'd with golden rays, 


Is that sincerest bosoms glow 


From an auspicious sun. 


With never-fading love— 


While cares unknown, unseen, unheard, 


'Cause those whom I consider dear. 


Did not my sportive heart retard, 


Still breathe thy fragrant atmosphere, 


And I, a flirting one. 


Besweeten'd through each grove. 


Where first I scann'd my little book, 


Though I am absent, thou art nigh 


With heedless optic there to look, 


In all thy sweet sublimity; 


Though master seem'd austere — 


And even in the night, 


Where first I learn'd to win my bread, 


When I am lost to all but thee, 


Among the dewy brows of trade, 


Thy lovely little haunts I see, 


And cares were bordering near. 


With Luna silverM bright. 


Where first I fancied all was joy, 


I see mild Clutha's crystal tide > 


Without a shadow of alloy 


So tranquil, flowing by thy side, 


To dim its dazzling gleam — 


Where swelling sails are seen ; 


Where after years show'd what I thought, 


Its little banks are verdant too, 


Was all by mystic fancy wrought, 


Its little waves are ting'd with blue, 


While life was yet a dream. 


And fishes leap between. 


Where first I sigh'd, where first I smil'd, 


Warm Sol with winter's chilly breeze, 


Where first my fancies were beguil'd, 


Into an icy globe may freeze, 


And sorrow found my breast — 


8till by thee shall I range— 


Where pleasures early lost their shine, 


And Luna with her silver light, 


And cloudy skies too soon were mine, 


May hide her head in endless night, 


And trouble stole my rest. 


Tet shall I feel no change. 


Eren then with all its little snares, 


For, as we love the world more 


This life had more delights than cares, 


The longer we traverse its shore, 


And still I fondly cherish'd 


So shall it be with me ; 


Each changing scene, and in it read 


The love I bear thee shall increase, 


Some opening sentence, ere it fled, 


Till this fond heart's pulsation cease, 


But now these days are perish'd. 


Then all shall ended be, 


And, ah! how different is it now? 
Maturer age has scored my brow — 






Simplicity has fled ; 




And as I journey on I find 


THE POWER OF GOD ! 


The heart more subtlely inclined — 




More darkness round it shed. 


What do my marvelling eyes behold, 




As they gaze on that brilliant sun of gold— 


Hopes disappointed— cares unwise 


As they pierce the Concave's boundless blue, 


Distil the tear-drops from my eyes. 


Where the stars are couch'd on dusky hue-^ 


And make me prone to mourn — 


Where the vapours vanish in airy flight, 


And so 'twill be while life shall last, 


And the rainbow sheds celestial light — 


A rugged vista void and vast, 


What do such glorious things reveal? 


Even till we do adjourn. 


But the power of an Almighty will! 
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What mysteries roll before my sight, 
. As I view the raging billows, white 
With soaring foam, that chafes the shore, 
■Mid the hurricane's howl, and the tempest's roar ; 
While thunders sound and lightnings fly, 
And showers of hail sweep fiercely by ! 
Do not these dreadful things combin'd, 
Reveal the power of Almighty mind? 

And when I gaze on the verdant earth, 
Where countless latent gems hare birth — 
Where man their varied walk pursue, 
And each season resumes its wonted hue — 
Where all that live is doom'd to die, 
Tet wend along with tearless eye, 
As if this were their endless sure abode : 
Such, such is the power of Almighty God ! 



THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH SCENE. 

FROM HOOO'S ALTBIVE TALKS. 

"It chanced one night when I was at Mr. Wordsworth's, 
that there was a splendid arch across thesenlth from the one 
borixon to the other, of something like Aurora Boreal!*, but 
much blighter. It was a toene that I well remember, for it 
struck me with admiration, at such a phenomenon had never 
before been witnessed in such perfection, and, as far as I 
could learn, it had been more brilliant over the mountains 
and pure waters of Westmoreland than any where else. 
When word came into the room of the splendid meteor, we 
all went out to view It, and on the platform of Bye-dale were 
all walking in two's and three's arm-in-arm, talking about the 
phenomenon, and admiring it Mow, let it be remembered, 
that Wordsworth, Professor Wilson, Lloyd, De Quincy, and 
myself, were present, besides several other literary gentlemen, 
whose names I am not certain that I remember aright. Miss 
Wordsworth's arm was in mine, and she was expressing fears 
that the splendid stranger might prove ominous, when I, by 
ill luck, blundered out the following remark, thinking that I 
was saying a good thing, * Hoot me'm ! it's neither malr nor 
lest than Joost a traeumphal atrch raised in honour of the 
meeting of the Poets P "—The following lines are written on 
the above: — 

Night followed close the passing step of day, 
And chased its crimson-coloured light away ; 
The far off countless vigils of the gloom, 
Began their lurid brightness to assume. 
Delightfully transparent is their hue, 
And mellow rays dart through the enamelled blue ; 
While from a corner of the great expanse, 
The modest moon seems doubting to advance. 

Now happy souls of feeling, truth, and love, 
Within yon hall their kindred bosoms prove ; 



Enjoying others' jests and others' smiles, 
And pleasing Time with fondest magic wiles. 
But, hark! a voice falls on their ravish'd ears, 
Which calls them forth to view what strange 

appears, 
Spread o'er the canopy, with aspect rare, 
Dazzling the eyesight with its vivid glare. 

Like glory stretched along the starry zone, 
The novel meteor resplendent shone — 
As if to charm the Poets' souls, and raise 
Their philosophic and harmonious lays 
To heaven, and bid their high pathetic lore 
Praise him who rules that nature they adore; 
Oblivious not, whilst viewing things of earth, 
The Deity that summons them to birth. 

And whilst it dashed its radiant vivid glow, 
From zenith high unto the nadir low, 
And wrapt in fairy spell our hemisphere, 
And silvered high the floating clouds appear ; 
Then eyeballs, flashing with prophetic sight, 
Reflected back the lustre of its light, 
And gazed with admiration on the scene, 
Amazed what the strange visitant could mean. 

Its brilliant, secret, and fantastic light 
Perished the sable curtain of the night; 
And sate in radiance on the hills and trees, 
Mirrored with brightness in the briny seas, 
Like thousand Irises together joined, 
Or all the Satellites in one combined ; 
Or northern Borealis just begun 
To dance their waltzes on the sunken Sun! 



THE CHURCHYARD. 

This is the land of tombs, and soulless clay! 

No mimic-joy, gay scene, nor revel here ; 
Death's withering glance has banished these away, 

And left their memory nothing but a tear. 
Each stately tree which waves its aged head, 

At morning o'er these mouldering relics weeps, 
And silence, in the chambers of the dead 

At midnight melancholy vigil keeps. 

Here sacred Awe sits on his gloomy throne, 
And the same reptile feasts on friend and foe — 

Here bosoms, which once wept for spirits gone, 
Have, in their turn, received the tears of woe. 

2 H 
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Above their heads, these monumental stones 
Speak solemn truths to each reflecting mind, 

And say, in fancied soft seraphic tones, 
" We once were as thou art, with heart as kind." 

Here fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers lie — 

The old, the young, the sombre, and the gay — 
The rich, the poor of ages long gone by, 

Whate'er they were — they're nothing now but 
clay — 
Clay! cold, cold clay!— dust — ashes — nothing 
more! 

All are made equal in this vale of death, 
And what they did most fond in life adore, 

They have relinquished with their latest breath. 

That tomb on which I cast a doleful eye, 

Has recently received a noble guest ; 
Even now his epitaph is a sad sigh — 

A stifled sigh, within a spouse's breast. 
Cold is the couch where peacefully he lies — 

Dull is that narrow ever-silent hall ; 
No sweet-toned voice— no brilliant beaming ejea — 

Nor sound can charm — his ear is deaf to all. 

Oh, Death ! thou art a render of the heart ! 

A fearless unrelenting tyrant grim ! 
When wilt thou lay aside thy fatal dart, 

And cease to make the eye of pleasure dim ? 
When will affection's soul-consuming sighs 

Melt thy compassion— change thy haggard 
mind? 
Will ruined hope — will Orphan's wretched cries 

Make thee resign thine office so unkind ? 

Ah, no !— Time cannot check thy actions dread, 

For thou shalt live till mankind cease to be; 
Tis when all things that breath'd on earth are 
dead, 

Thou shalt be crush 'd into eternity ! 
Wouldst thou had spared him but so lately slain ! 

And glided on, thou'dst saved a thousand sighs — 
A nameless grief, an all-enduring pain, 

The overflowing of a household's eyes. 

But why remonstrate thus my pensive Muse ! 

Since sorrow's chalice has been swallowed up, 
And contemplation sad, can but infuse 

Some gaily dregs in consolation's cup. 
So fare-thee-well ! lone land of soulless clay ! 

No mimic-joy, gay scene, nor revel here ; 
Death's withering glance ha»banished these away, 

And left their memory nothing save a tear. 



ON POLAND. 

Deep sunk in thought I stood upon a cliff— 
A stately cliff, which reared its lofty head 
High o'er the boiling surge— where wildly flew 
The eagle, and the fleecy clouds walk'd past 
Upon their arch'd and bright enamelled path ; 
While the round stars seemed rolling in their 

arms, 
Beside their virgin-mother. There I stood 
Sealed in mysterious and lethargic gaze, 
Possessing feeling strange— when, lo ! a sigh— 
A heavy sigh, thrilled on my wondering ear, 
Soft as the willow's wailing to the wind, 
Or solemn as the chime of vesper-bell, 
Re-mellowed o'er the waves, and so it passed 
Upon the pinions of the zephyr's wing ; 
Yet, pensively, I stood with eager eye, 
And listening ear to catch the sound again, 
And stood not long, when o'er my dizzy head 
A rustling noise, like wind through autumn 

leaves, 
Seem'd passing nigh — I turn'd mine eye above, 
And saw a wretched, weeping band perch'd high 
Upon a sable cloud— and there I heard 
A doleful song compos'd of sobs and sighs — 
Loud murmurings and anguish of the soul, 
And now I could discover human tones, 
Which, in a sacred strain, like this began : — 

" We flee from our ruin'd land 

To where we shall be free — 
Where slaughter raises not her hand, 

We haste across the sea. 
We pause not o'er yon home of woe, 
We strive no longer with the foe, 
Our strength is gone, and we must go, 
Fond Poland ! far from thee ! 

** We hasten where the happy are— 

Where vile invaders die ; 
We would not with base tyrants share 

A land of misery. 
We part from all we held so dear, 
And o'er their memory drop a tear, 
Our children are in bondage drear, 

Far from a parent-eye. 

" We struggl'd, yet we found no aid — 
We fought and vanquish'd too; 

And treachery oft shrunk, afraid 
Of what our power could do. 
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But now at last obliged to yield. 


STANZAS 


With fainting heart and broken shield, 


We leave our felon foes the field, 


ON A FRAIL OLD COUPLE, APPARENTLY POOR. 


Our Polish land adieu," 






How altered now ! since first ye made 


The vision posi'd along— I heard no more, 


Tour glowing soul-devoted vow, 


And all again was lull'd in silence mute ; 


Within some arbour's mantling shade, 


But in my breast the throb of sorrow beat 


When youth sate on your brow. 


With quicken'd pulse, and o'er my dewy brow 




A shivering coldness crept, while in my soul 


How altered now! your forms are bent, 


A sympathetic feeling rous'd my muse, 


Tour sprightly limbs are shatter'd too; 


And in a faint, half-stifl'd speech, my tongue 


And life's warm throb is nearly spent — 


Began to mourn for Poland, something thus : 


The grave seems fit for you. 


" Ill-fated, bleeding Poland ! 


How altered now ! where are those rays 


When shall thy miseries end, 


Of hope, which once illum'd the eye, 


And British hearts and British swords 


When sporting in love's sunny days, 


Their succour to thee lend ? 


Beneath a brighter sky. 


When shall they crush the demon, 




And thine iron-hearted foes — 


And where are all those friends so dear, 


Besign to thee thy cherish'd rights, 


That cheer'd you in the halcyon hour — 


And change to smile thy woes? 


When all, that now contains a tear, 




Wore then a flower. 


" All-glorious hast thou struggled 




In the ruddy field of fight, 


Ah! 'tis a sad reflection this, 


And put the soulless, savage ranks 


For cheerless pining souls like yours, 


Of treachery to flight. 


That can partake of little bliss, 


Yet, they have slain thy children, 


While life endures. 


And unti'd the parent link ; 




And vultures from their little hearts 


Tet weep not, frown not, soon you must 


The vital fluid drink." 


Lay down your time-worn frames away, 




To mingle with their kindred dust- 


"And step by step thou'rt driven 


Cold clay to clay. 


Over slaughter's gory plains, 


, 


And scarcely find a dwelling 


But, then, your souls may soar to heaven 


In thine own ador'd domains. 


Divested of their earthly load, 


Yet Britain views thee dying 


Whene'er those rending cords are riven — 


In defence of father-land, 


And dwell with Qod. 


By the hard unfeeling fiat 




Of a monarch's stern command." 




" Still be brave, Ethunianians, 




Oppression yet may fail, 




Though now upon thy every side 


FIELDERIUS AT SEA 


Base tyrants do assail. 




Britain yet may join thy banners, 


With happy hopes, and visage bland, 


And mix soul and sword with thee ; 


Did young Fielderius leave the strand; 


Then despite of Russian autocrat, 


In a ship, whose sails were flapping free, 


Brave Poland shall be free!" 


As if fond to fly o'er the scaly sea — 




And soon the breast of each spreading sail, 




Inhal'd the breath of the passing gale ; 
And the vessel swept o'er the waters blue, 






Like an Indian wild in his light canoe. 
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But when afar from the viewless shore, 


He starts upon his feet again, 


The angry wares began to roar, 


With clammy limbs and breast of pain ; 


And the hurricane swept through the sky, 


But all is desolation round, 


Like some destructive spirit nigh — 


And save the waves no other sound. 


The ship leapt high on the swelling spray, 


, No seamen hurry o'er the deck, 


Till each heart was flll'd with wild dismay; 


All, all are swept from the shattered wreck ; 


And the billows dash'd o'er the bending deck, 


But on she bounds to the misty shore, 


And told the soul of approaching wreck. 


And his tempest-ragiifg trip is o'er. 


The sails were rent by the furious wind, 


And now new vigour fires each vein, 


And flew in tatter'd shreds behind — 


As he leaps upon the shore again ; 


The masts were split as giant trees, 


The panic flies his aching breast, 


When struck by the axe of a forest breeze ; 


And his conscious heart is sooth'd to rest. 


The red clouds gathered round his head, 


But ere he bids the wreck adieu, 


And burst with sounds of deafening dread, 


He casts his eyes o'er the billows blue; 


And lightning flash'd athwart the sky, 


And standing on the yellow strand, 


Till frenzy beam'd in every eye. 


He loves more dear his native land. 


Like mountains high the sea roll'd proud, 




And dipt its head in the darkened cloud — 






Then sunk to the cavern's deep abyss, 


. 


With hideous sound, like a serpent's hiss : 




And wildly the vessel dash'd along 


TEARS, WHEREFORE DO YE ROLL? 


Like a bird in the hand of the ocean strong, 




With wings unplum'd and beauty stript, 


Tears, wherefore do ye roll ? 


And thus o'er the billows black it swept. 


Ye burning limpid drops of grief ! 




Say, come ye from the soul 


And now Fielderius on the deck, 


To give a bursting breast relief? 


Lies clinging firm to the pitching wreck, 




His lips are cold and his cheek is pale, 


From sorrow's fount we start — 


But his ears are shut to the howling gale : 


From agony and deep despair, 


Despair illumes his closing eye, 


We wash the heavy heart 


And his breath emits in a struggling sigh ; 


Of sorrows centr'd there. 


And each wave that lashes o'er his brow, 




Cools the beating knell of the vital glow. 


But ye pollute that cheek, 


* 


And stain its roseate-tinctured hue ; 


But the hurricane now has passed along, 


Say, do ye haply seek 


And carried the clouds on its pinions strong ; 


To tranquillise the mind anew? 


The sky assumes a milder tone, 




And the sun now peeps through the azure zone : 


Though we destroy love's bloom. 


The spray showers not so wildly by, 


And wither beauty's sunniest smile ; 


But still the waves are clearing high, 


We may dispel the gloom 


And wild fowls fly with soaring crest, 


That would a bosom's peace beguile. 


That dare not light on their troubled breast. 






Yes ! but ye dim those eyes — 


But now the wreck glides smoothly on— 


Their lustrous azure ye eclipse, 


The sea grows weary and weak anon ; 


And cause convulsive sighs 


Fielderius still all drenched lies, 


To shake the coral from the lips. 


But now he opes his frantic eyes — 




He feels the vessel rise and fall, 


The bright, the azure eye, 


But yet his mind is strange to all ; 


May sparkle with the diamond's light; 


And in his breast is the struggling gasp, 


But, if we left it dry, 


As he tears his hands from their iron grasp. 


Think you 'twould shine so bright ? 
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Oft I behold you fill 


Why, then, is not the pile of fame 


Fond woman's holy eye of lore ; 


Rais'd toweringly on high, 


And from its lid distil 


Until the valour of thy name 


Like dewy pearls from above. 


Be blended with the sky? 




What mean those many stately towers 


We gladly revel there, 


With readings blazon'd o'er, 


Sprang from sensations warm and kind — 


Do they record such princely powers 


Too open to despair 


As Wallace had of yore ? 


Is woman's erer-gentle mind. 


Do they proclaim unequal fights 




By dire privations won? — 


But then ye sting my soul 


Why rear them, then, to dizzy heights, 


With anxious pity, why she mourns ; 


When Wallace yet has none! 


Yet doubtless ye console, 




Even while your glitt'ring globule burns. 


Is there no boon of gratitude 




A nation ought to pay 


True ! did we not forsake 


To worth unstain'd — to fortitude 


The sanctuary where sad we dwell, 


Unrivall'd yet in clay ? 


The throbbing heart might break, 


Can Scotia's sons forget their chief— 


The faltering tongue might sigh— Farewell ! 


The saviour of their land, 




And lend their aid to beings brief v 




In honour and command — 




Rear monument on monument, 
And Deify each name, 






Unworthy of one kind comment 




Compart with Wallace' fame ? 


STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF SIR 




WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Rise from your deep oblivious dreams — 




Rise, Caledonians, rise ! 


Heroic and herculean knight, 


Let Scotland's hero be your theme— 


Lord of the sword and shield ! 


His worth, his enterprise ! 


Does Scotland blush to own thy might? 


His zeal unwearied in your cause— 


King of war's blood-red field ! 


His powers, privations, pains, 


Ere cannon op'd its thundering mouth, 


And fancy southerns gave you laws, 


Thou fought'st with ponderous brand, 


And tyrants gave you chains, 


And half the heroes of the South, 


Think this might even have been your lot, 


Fell by thy conquering hand ; 


Had not the noblest fame 


And Scotia's ancient rights were saved 


That ever grac'd a glorious Scot, 


By thy gigantic sway, 


Preserv'd your regal name. 


Thou sternest warrior that e'er bray'd 




The battle's bright array ! 





True ! Bruce was bold at Bannockburn, 




And made King Edward flee; 


ON A YOUNG LADY AT THE GRAVE OF 


Napoleon, mighty in his turn, 


HER DECEASED LOVER. 


Laid schemes of deep degree ; 




Moore bravely at Corunna sigh'd 


Why weep ye, maiden, o'er him now, 


His martial soul away; 


With clouded brow and cheek so pale? 


While Nelson at Trafalgar died 


Know, all the tears thou may'st bestow, 


'Mid battle's dread display; 


Will to his bosom nought avail, 


And Wellesley can well command, 


Since that for which thou lcVd'st him best 


As seen at Waterloo ; 


Has fled on angel-wings away, 


But fought they e'er with sword in hand, 


And but his death-chill'd relics rest 


With monarch-might like you? 


Beneath that clammy mound of clay. 
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To languish thus is but to dream, 


Hands soon join'd with heaven's bleating, 


And melt away thy gentle soul — 


To the vestry then retiring 


They hare no share in sorrow's theme 


Came sweet compliments and kissing, 


Who dwell where sparkling planets rolL 


All approving, all admiring ! 


There, breathing higher, holier things 


Coming back in order neatly — 


To God, their every thought employ ; 


Back to festive halls in gladness, 


Why then should sorrow's many stings 


While the morning sun shone sweetly. 


A gentle form like thine destroy ! 


Every heart estrang'd to sadness I 




Bounding with innate emotion, 




Breathing words of soft expression 

A 4W 11 «%_ a * -• 




After all the mute devotion, 




And the vows of fond confession! 


GIVE ME THE DAY. 


Now the carriages advancing 
Tell the pair 'tis time to start; 


Give me the day. when sunbeams play 


See the stately steeds are prancing 


O'er stilly streams and balmy bower, 


To perform their sprightly part. 


When sky-larks sing, and the wild-bee's wing 


Off with glad huzzas they leave us — 


Hums loud as it flutters from flower to flower, 


Leave us on their homeward way, 




Nothing in the scene to grieve us, 


Give me the day, when Nature 's gay 


On that happy wedding day ! 


In the glowing arms of golden light, 




When the love-fraught eye of the maiden shy, 




Shines sinless forth with lustre bright 




Give me the day, in the month of May, 




When spring has finish'd its foliage green, 


DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 


And summer smiles, with virgin wiles, 




On all where winter bleak has been. 


Summer, where is lovely summer? 




Like a sunbeam pass'd away! 


Give me the day, when on surgeless bay 


Winter now—the dark-winged comer- 


My love and I can fleetly glide, 


Shortens fast our autumn day. 


In the tiny yacht, afraid of nought, 


Leaves are rustling red and yellow, 


As we skim the green translucid tide. 


That so late were green and mellow, 




Northern blasts begin to bellow, 




Ah! how altered is the way. 
Altered; ye§l by moor and mountain; 






Altered now by glen and glade ; 


TO MR& W. 8. G. 


Altered by the sparkling fountain, 


A HBMBMBEAHCE. 


Where the gentle zephyrs strayed. 




On the hill and on the heather, 


Joyously the bell was ringing- 


Nothing felt but wintfry weather ; 


Hanging out on Braintree steeple ; 


Altered, altered, altogether— 


Early birds were sweetly singing, 


Where is May's umbrageous shade ? 


And in smiles the village-people. 




Who shall tell what happy feelings 


May, the beautiful and blooming! 


Beign'd in many bosoms then ; 


When the earth again seem'd young ; 


Eyes which told of love's revealing*, 


Every bower the air perfuming, 


Both in women and in men — 


And the grass with spangles hung. - 


When to church in gladness going, 


Every tree with new life teeming, 


Going in full-hearted pride, 


Every eye with new life beaming, 


At the altar humbly bowing — 


All of gladsome summer dreaming, 


See the bridgegroom and the bride ; 


And the woodlarks anthems rung. 
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Music, then the soul of nature! 


All vanities have vanish'd, 


Echoing sweet from every wood ; 


Like the ancient world, away — 


All things lit with sunny feature, 


All merry jests are banish'd, 


Now all clothed in sombre mood. 


As the soul forsakes the clay. 


Nothing Bare the foliage dying, 




To the withering breezes sighing ; 


The eye that sparkled brightest, 


O'er our path leaves thickly lying, 


Emits a shadowy ray; 


Fill the soul with solitude ! 


The rosy cheek grows whitest, 




As the soul forsakes the clay. 
The voice that echoed sweetly, 






Resigns its softest lay ; 


THE DREAM. 


The lore-heart cools completely 




When the soul forsakes the clay. 


fair was the morning — the sun brightly shone 




From his chariot of gold o'er the sea; 


Those ones who lov\l to cheer us 


The lark sung his hymn in the cloudlet alone, 


In our hopeful, happy day, 


And the dew hung like gems from the tree. 


Stand bath'd in anguish near us, 


But the morn was less fair, and the dew-drops 


As the soul forsakes the day. 


less bright, 




Than the tears from a fond maiden's eye; 


And earth's vain fleeting pleasures 


For charming Amelia has dreamt all the night 


Have lost their lovM display ; 


That she saw her ador'd lover die. 


There 's nought like heavenly treasures, 




When the soul forsakes the clay. 


She left her lone chamber, to muse on her dream, 




At the earliest dawning of day ; 




And raovM like a spirit of light by the stream, 


_ 


But her bosom was wild with dismay! 




She saw him expiring where no friend was nigh, 




He kiss'd her and bade her farewell! 


THE INVALID'S COMPLAINT. 


In the land of the stranger he breath'd his last 




sigh, 


Death is my doom—no solace now! 


And in anguish she burst the sad spelL 


Hope flies on fleetest wings away; 




Waste's with'ring hand lies on my brow, 


She languish'd away like the flower on its stem, 


And deep I drain the cup Dismay. 


Each morning more pale did she seem, 


My heart is faint, my soul is weak, 


Though friends oft revil'd, yet she heeded not 


My power is spent, my pulse beats high ; 


them, 


Pale poverty has dried my cheek, 


For she knew there was truth in her dream. 


And glassy dimness films mine eye ! 


A vessel came gallantly o'er the blue deep, 




From the far sunny land of her love; 


Oh, I hare press'd the pillow long ! 


Alas ! it had left him in death's icy sleep, 


Tis now a thorny couch to me ; 


And her soul went to meet his above ! 


Would I were once again as strong 




As even I felt in infancy ! 




Vain wish ! thou art the world's child, 
Such happy change no more shall be ; 






God ! make me resign'd and mild, 


THE END OF ALL MEN IS SORROW. 


death ! set thy poor victim free. 


The end of all men is sorrow, 


lis strange that life endures such pain ; 


Though healthful hearts beat gay; 


My soul had wish'd to pass away 


No mirth has that sad morrow 


Long, long ere this, and be again 


When the soul forsakes the clay. 


With him who breath'd it first in clay. 
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How gladly would I slumber now, 
And say farewell without a tear : 
Can this be Death 1— my heart 1 my brow! 
All fades as hope and heaven draw near. 



WELLINGTON— AN ODE. 

HIS DEATH. 

Another star in the terrestrial sphere 
Has closed— another spirit pass'd away ; 

All that is great, and all that we revere, 
Soon changes and partakes of cold decay ! 

And we are call'd to drop affection's tear— 
A mighty nation shall this tribute pay, 

For death has dash'd away a ducal crown, 

The noble Wellington's, of world-renown. 

We may not hopeless mourn, tho' he is gone, 
His name shall ever grace the page of fame, 

Who spread the reign of peace from throne to 
throne, 
Whose powerful arm defended Britain's name ; 

Whose matchless skill triumphantly is known 
In truth and love, unsulli'd e'en by blame ! 

Who swept in glory o'er a troubled world, 

And tyranny and guile before him hurl'd ! 

Although his helmet hangs upon the wall — 
His bright blade sheath'd thlt sparkl'd in the 
field, 

He led the van, at England's martial call — 
The patriot-chief that made e'en monarchs 
yield! 

Great were his conquests, victory smil'd on all, 
No man by cautious fortitude more steel'd! 

His firm resolve to save our native land, 

For this he met the foe, and drew his brand! 

BearM from bis youth to act the warrior's part, 
He soon ascended in the ranks of fame, 

And scatter'd despot-armies by his art 
On every field, whate'er the leader's name ; 

Nor fear nor perfidy e're reach'd his heart, 
And blest with an unbending, manly frame, 

Endur'd alike the invader and the clime, 

With might and mind forever in their prime ! 



It is not Waterloo— though 'twas the last 
And worthiest achievement of his sword — 

But victories, which Caesar ne'er surpassed, 
Nor any ancient history can record. 

At his dread power all tyrants stood aghast, 
Gazing perplex'd, without a vaunting word ; 

He hurl'd a monarch from a stolen throne, 

Who wished to make creation all his own ! 

HISFUNSBAL. 

Behold, along the people-crowded Strand, 
The dauntless warrior borne in silence on — 

Saving the muffled music of each band, 
That thrills the air with melancholy tone. 

In homage due the great of every land 
Give more respect, than if from regal throne 

Some pompous king in all the world's array, 

Were from his gorgeous palace borne away ! . 

And in the great procession to the grave, 
Are those whom death has spared— a mournful | 
few— 

A loving remnant of those warriors brave, 
Who on the glorious field of Waterloo 

Rush'd to his standard, ready at his wave, 
Or 'mid the hottest of the carnage flew, 

Where death on every side, at every blow, 

Was laying some endeafd companion low ! 

All veterans — all — and many at his side 
Who left a portion of their life-blood there ! 

Who e'en since then have quell'd the haughty 
pride 
Of nations with a power the dauntless dare. 

But pause we o'er the scene. Away they glide ; 
And as they pass, behold each head is bare, 

Wishing eternal rest to the great dead, 

Who for his country fought, and wept, and bled ! 

And famed St Paul's, where gallant Nelson lies, 
Presents a sight of marvellous display ! 

Unseen before by Britain's myriad eyes, 
In the remembrance of the oldest's day. 

The organ sounds as if it utter'd sighs, 
Ere lie is lower'd in endless rest to lay ; 

While brilliant beaming eyeSf like stars of night, 

Look down in mournful beauty at the sight. 

Then rest thee, noble warrior ! loved of all, 
No bugle-sound shall ever reach thine ear, 

Till the last trump of time shall on thee call 
To burst the prison- vault we give thee here ! 
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O! eren the praise we offer thee is small 

To what our hearts impulsive feel sincere. 
The fame of him most erer more increase, 
Who led destroying empires into peace! 



KING DAVID'S LAMENTATION 

OVK* SAUL AHD OVER JOVATBAK HIS SOW. 

id Darid said, u How knoweat thou that 8anl and Jonathan 
be dead.**— 2 Barn., chap. 1, t. & 

King David rent his garments, 

As he wept and cried in pain — 
The beautiful of Israel 

In places high are slain ; 
The mournful tidings tell them not 

In Askelon or Gath, 
That the Philistines hare slain them 

In the prowess of their wrath, 
Lest the daughters of uncircumcis'd 

Rejoice to hear it so : 
How are the mighty fallen, 

And how heavy is my woe! 

Te mountains of GQboa, 

On thy summits were they slain; 
Let the dew ne'er mil upon you 

In its loveliness again; 
Let the blessed rain forsake thy fields, 

And harvest come no more, 
For the great shield of the mighty 

Now is cast away he bore ; 
For Saul, alas! has perish'd 

As anointed not with oil : 
How are the mighty fallen 

In thy places high, by guile! 

From all the terrors spread around 

Upon the battle-plain, 
From the aspect of the dying, 

And the horror of the slain, 
The brow of dauntless Jonathan 

Ne'er backwards turn'd away ; 
And the sword of Saul ne'er mil'd him 
• On the great and vengeful day! 
But both have fallen where they fought, 

Upon thy places high : 
How are the mighty fallen ! 

In eternal rest they lie. 



O! they were lovely in their lives, 

Nor are they parted now; 
Alas ! 'mong Israelites they lie 

On proud Gilboa's brow. 
Though swifter than the* eagle, 

Than the lion stronger far; 
Though first to meet undaunted 

In the glorious field of war ; 
Though fearless of the mighty ; 

Though regardless of the slain : 
How have the mighty fallen, 

That shall never rise again ! 

Te daughters of the Israelites, 

O'er Saul in sadness weep ; 
Let your wailing be the offspring 

Of an anguish wild and deep. 
He who cloth'd you in fine scarlet, 

And with ornaments of gold ; 
He who was the Lord's anointed, 

And in battle stern and bold ; 
He who ever was in kindness true, 

The great, the noble Saul ! 
Alas! alas! has fallen, 

And in battle did be fall. 

O, Jonathan! in loud distress, 

I rend my robes for thee! 
A brother to my. bosom, 

In thy pleasantness to me ! 
Could I but purchase back thy life, 

My soul would soar above, 
For all thy kindnesses to me 

Exceeded woman's love ! 
But on Gilbcp thou art laid, 

O! ne'er to rise again : 
How are the mighty fallen; 

On Gilboa are they slain! 



AN OSSIANIC. 

Moehwg is bright in the sky. The clouds have 
hurried home ; they no longer travel the air. The 
halls of heaven echo with music— sweet music 
offered to spring!— spring, harbinger meek of 
summer! 

The fleet-wingM songsters bound among the 
trees— happy as hopes in the expectant heart of 
man, and with celestial gladness welcome the 
blushing morn. 

2 I 
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See now the pale lily, her gentle head declines, 
like a young bride at the altar. 

The honey-bee is fondly kissing each sweet-lip'd 
flower ; each flower that welcomes in the thymey 
day. 

The earth seems nearer heaven, for the son has 
thrown his warm arms round it. It lies bright 
in his rosy embrace ; the flowers arise to hail 
him ; his smile is full of joy ; they open their gay 
eyes and blush in radiant light before him ! 

The dancing stream breaks o'er its pebbly bed 
like pearls, its drops are as the dew of night ; it 
journeys gladly to the sea. There is music in its 
voice, hurry in its steps, and pleasure in its 
breast: secretly it circles among the bushy furze, 
then opening into light, bounds in beauty to the 
rays of day ! 

It has travelled, but gained strength in its jour- 
ney; there is no weariness in its course; the 
rainbow is seen reflected in its bosom as it dashes 
in broad spray over the lofty ciifK 

The birds stoop down to quench their feathery 
throats — they cool their yellow bills in its wave, 
as it rolls heedlessly to join the ocean. 

All is lovely on the hilL The white-hairM 
goats creep lazily along. The lambkins bleet. 
The kine browse, and the reindeer bounds in joy. 

The lofty locks of the dark pines wave slowly 
and softly in the summer breeze; their aged 
boughs rejoice in the glory of noon! 

Come, then, fair-hair'd daughter of love ! come, 
thou Sunbeam of my soul ! the hills are clad with 
trees : there is an arbour in the woods. The 
breeze is scented with the perfume of wild 
flowers. The mavis sings loud in the leaves. 
Come, let us wander awhile far from the busy 
din of earth, apart from the eye of man. 

Sweet is the garden I have planted for thee, 
light of mine eye ! It slopes freely to the southern 
sun. The walks are inlaid with pebbles, polished 
by the lips of the sea. 

They are hemm'd in by verdant box. The 
mountain daisy deck the borders ; the primrose 
and cowslip, like golden gems strewn round, rear 
their tender heads among the greener grass. 
Simplicity charms the eye. The breath of roses 
scent the zephyrs. The fruit trees like the smil- 
ing eye of day, and decorate the wall. The bushes 
hang with clustered fruit. The strawberry blooms 
red on the sloping banks, encircled with green 
leaves. Varied flowers outvie each other in their 
doedal beds. The shrubs are in full leaf; hanging 
gaily over a crystal pool ; the wild swan skims 



its yielding breast ; water lilies rear their yellow 
beads by its borders ; their roots are deep in its 
waves. The honey-bees hum loudly in the flowers 
—they have lost their sting! The silken butterfly 
glides past in all its hues pure and light as a snow 
flake. The red gooseberry and dark currant are 
ripe; the apricot, the melon, and the peach drink 
in the burning sun. I will deck thee with honey- 
suckle. I will place in thy breast the rose of 
Sharon, that is without a thorn !— Come, then, to 
my garden, lamp of my life ! 

Long, long have I sigh'd for thee, blue-eyed 
maid. My hairs have changed since first I saw 
your charms. Youth has grown into manhood- 
manhood to its prime ; it may soon wither, bat 
never can there be a change in my soul! 

Love is light within me ; the passion is young 
in my breast ; time cannot remove it; death alone 
can change it! 

Come, then, like the dove of hope to the ark of 
safety ; I will keep the hoar-frost of winter from 
thy forehead, which creepeth like moonlight over 
the forsaken one's nair. Be mine, charmer of 
my soul! Come, then, joy of my heart! Let 
beauty rejoice in its youth, for thou shalt also 
drink the cup of age. 

Light is thy laughing eye, red thy coral lip; 
there is depth in thy smile— thy smile that is 
lighted at the censer of the heart. 

Fate decrees thee for my bride. Come, then, 
the sweet hour that bids two trusting hearts be 
one— come, for we shall be happy as the birds 
above are on St. Valentine's ! 



CBUTHERLAND. 
Rflspeotftilly Inscribed to my frtand. Mis, Ebb, fee ' 



Twas gloaming when I eotertt first 

The groves of Crmthedand, 
And on my view its scenery bust 

Like something dimly grand! 
I heard the waters gush below 

'Mong the autumnal trees, 
Which, like a voice half-tun'd to woe, 

Kept converse with the breeze. 
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But morning came, and forth I went, 


Bear palaces and colonnades 


Just while the lark above 


In all the pride of art, 


Was singing, to its heart's content, 


But give me Nature's sweet arcades — 


Its matin notes of love. 


Those dwellings of the heart ! 


The sylvan glades I pac*d along, 


'Mong trees and streamlets let me live, 


While no one else was near, 


Without earth's mimic show, 


And heard the rolling water's song 


And let me to the Muses give 


Mellifluous greet mine ear. 


The strains I doubly owe. 


Through winding paths of vernal shade 


So, Crutherland, soon shall I not 


I held my downward way, 


Forget thy lov'd retreat ; 


Until I saw the great cascade 


In fancy I behold each spot, 


That dash'd in mist-like spray, 


And all thy scenes so sweet, 


As o'er its rocky bed it sprang, 


Forever varying as we range 


And hurried to the sea, 


Thy beauteous glens along, 


lake some wild maniac ever young, 


While passing zephyrs strangely change 


And straggling to be free I 


Thy stream's melodious song ! 


I gai'd around in ecstacy— 


. 


Astonish'd as I stood ; 




The stream still held its onward way, 
Like spirit through the wood I 


OJI TBB DEATH OF MY FMBJCD, 


As if it ran a race with time, 


THOMA8 CAMPBELL, BSQ^ LL.D. 


It brightly hurried by, 




And made the landscape more sublime 


Let poets weep when poets die— 


To my enraptur*d eye. 


For who have greater right to mourn 




The darkness of the heaven-taught eye 


The banks above were sweetly clad 


That speaks but of the silent urn? 


With trees of every kind ; 




The stately larch swung gallantly 


Let poets weep when poets die — 


Unto the northern wind ; 


Who have a prior right to praise 


The rowan-tree, to richly red, 


The spirits that have wing*d on high — 


Hung o'er the hurrying stream, 


The magic of their deathless lays ? 


As forth my wandering steps were led, 




Like poet in a dream. 


Not those alone who may impart 


* 


Their letterM thoughts to other men, 


At length another streamlet roU'd 


But also those that feel the art 


A down a different way, 


That flows from their poetic pen. 


And like two souk, in friendship old, 




Embraced as if for aye! 


But lately, Souther's gentle soul 


Thus when I saw the waters meet 


From all terrestrial objects fled— 


In one embrace of love, 


Now Campbell, of sublime control, 


I thought thus must the righteous meet 


Is also numberM with the dead. 


In other realms above ! 






He who of " Hope," with god-like power, 


Where'er I gaz'd some purling rill 


In heavenly numbers sweetly sung ! 


Came issuing down the steep, 


While life was in its vernal flower, 


And from some level, gently still, 


And all around was fresh and young ! 


Leap'd sprightly in the deep. 




Tls so with saints, howe'er they wend 


His full-ton'd lyre in accents rose, 


In gladness to their God, 


Of thrilling and celestial thought, 


They hurry always in the end 


And swell'd in strains for Poland's woes, 


Along the self-same road. 


With energetic grandeur wrought. 
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Freedom and lore inspirtt the theme— 
Such charms a marvellous power impart ; 

And never did thought's mental stream 
Pour warmer from a poet's heart! 

"O'Connor's child, " *nd "Gertrude's- fate, 
Of poor "Theodric" and his woe, 

And last of all, that penn'd of late 
The weary " Pilgrim of Glencoe.** 

Yet, when he trill'd the lyric strings 
Full bent, what thrilling music rose 

Above, as when an angel sings, 
And echo into rapture grows ! 

He sang of "Kelson and the North" 
In verse of fire— the English tongue 

Such graphic greatness ne'er gave forth, 
In any strain it yet has sung. 

Hie poor "Hussar" in battle slain; 

The "Exile" bound to "Erin's " coast, 
Inspire us both with joy and pain, 

The noblest that the heart can boast ! 

In strange imagination's van 
He reveU'd with puissant might, 

And pictured in his "Latest Man" 
The glories of poetic flight. 

Thus might we follow, one by one, 
The gems that own the poet's name, 

TU1 "Linden " with its setting sun 
Would stamp him with immortal fame. 

Oft have we met in converse sweet, 
Oft have we gaz*d in other's eyes, 

And paced the densely crowded street, 
Where wealth and wisdom lack their spies. 

Where few are known save by their name 
Of noble birth, or wondrous pen, 

And he who is the child of lame 
Is scarcely mark'd 'mong other men. 

One who has trod the slippery way 
That leads to fame, can drop a tear 

That would no vain desire display, 
But mourns thee with a grief sincere. 

Let poets weep when poets die — 
For who have greater right to mourn 

The darkness of the heaven-taught eye 
That speaks but of the silent urn? 



MONODY. 

O ! sleep, gentle sleep ! 

O ! grant me thy spell, 
To chase sorrows deep 

In my bosom that dwell. 
Loud roar'd the wind 

At my casement last night ; 
No rest could I find 

Till the morning was bright. 

O ! sleep, gentle sleep ! 

O! restore me in dreams 
Those lov*d friends who weep 

O'er my soul's saddest themes. 
There let me smile 

All their bright tears away, 
As dewdrops dissolve 

At the sunshine of day! 

O ! Sleep, gentle sleep ! 

Though distant I roam, 
My heart still can keep 

The endearments of home ! 
1 let me know 

Youth's lov*d feelings again, 
Ere one link of woe 

8evers life's golden chain t 



THE ROSE TREE, IN-MEMORIAL. 

O, tell me, if the rose 

Still grows 

I planted on Matilda's tomb; 

Or if the winter-frost 

Hascrost 

Its light-green leaves and pinky-bloom. 

Say, if it thus has died 

Beside 

The lov*d remains that rest below ; 

Like her in spotless youth 

And truth — 

Chill'd by life's dire remorseless foe. 

It was affection kind 

Inclined 

My heart to plant it on her bed, 

While every tear that dropt, 

But hoped 

It might in beauteous blossoms spread. 
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For ne'er was place more fair 

Than where 

My loVd Matilda's grave is made ; 

Flowers decorate the ground 

Around, 

And trees cast down a soften'd shade. 

On that sweet sloping hill 

80 still 

The early sun pours down his rays, 

And then his rosy light. 

At night, 

Around the sacred relics strays. 

The emblem rose of lore 

Above 

May perish 'neath the wintry sky ; 

But the pale form of woe 

Below 

Shall rise to endless ecstacy 1 



FAEEWELL ! VAIN WORLD ! 

Farewell ! rain world ! yet ere I die 

let me leave thee without sorrow, 
And looking to the blissful sky 

Hope I may enter there to-morrow, 
M*ft»in1r« I hear the steps of death, 

Although he walks on viewless air ; 
Stand back, stand back, and give me breath, 

The great sun never shone so fair ! 

Like captured bird, my anxious soul 

Beats high its wings against* its cage, 
I wish no mourners to condole, 

No one my sorrow to assuage; 
The death-watch sounds, my doom is seal'd, 

Life's thread is broken near my heart ; 
But glorious heaven stands forth revealed— 

The angels wait and I depart ! 



A RICH MAN'S FUNERAL! 

It was a glorious funeral ! as I shall clearly show— 
Upon the table viands stood, Champagne and 

good Bordeaux, 
Andas we entered in the hall, a bumper sparkling 

bright 
We quaff'd, and put our trappings on to see our 

friend laid right* 



And e'er we left the spacious hall drank to his 

memory, 
And as there were no housewife there, we finished 

up with three, 

Then silently we left the hall- 
It was a glorious funeral t 
We saw our friend laid in the earth within his 

narrow bed, 
And hurried to his house again, where we were 

rightly fed ; 
Good beef and pudding, fruit and wine, and 

brandy of the best, 
And we laugh'd and quaff'd full heartily, while 

each enjoyed his jest ; 
And we kept the bottle bottoms hot, they went so 

quickly round, 
And soon forgot old Charlie we had laid into the 

ground, 
MftVing ourselves right happy all — 
It was a glorious funeral! 

No weeping friends had we to calm; there was 

no sorrow there, 
His friends had got his money, so they wore no 

sombre air; 
And when we lined our stomachs well, and 

quench'd with wine our thirst, 
And then, with one accord, we all rose pretty 

stiffly up— 
And being distant from the town we took apart* 

ingcup, 
We look'd around from side to side to see who 'd 

get up first, 
No tear was dropt— not one at all, 
It was a glorious funeral ! 



The Dowager Lady gave «n elegant Dinner 00 Sunday 

to the Marqoia and Marchtoneai of , Lord and Lady 

John , Lord George William , the Earl of , 

Hon. P. . Mr, f and Mr. H. S-Ttom. 

Gay Dowager ! pray tell me why 
You give your dinners on a Sunday? 

Your guests ne'er knew starvation nigh, 
And could have waited well till Monday! 

One who is sick might have been thinking 

On something more Aivine than drinking. 



Your husband slumbers in the ( 
Alas! for him there is no dining; 

Would you have fed the starving slave 
Who at your noble gate lay pining. 
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I think, I rather hear you say, 


So long may such blessings prevail o'er the earth, 


" Go, wretch ! what brings yon here to-day ?" 


And stranger meet stranger regardless of birth ; 




May malice and envy, by God's will and word, 


But all your guests were rich and great, 


Decay as base rust on the blade of the sword ; 


With them it therefore was no sinning ; 


And each one excel 


One famous in the house of state, 


In desire to do well, 


Whose great opinions are worth winning, 


And empires be troubled with carnage no more, 


The other famous in his bank 


And this great exhibition 


And great in metre and in blank. 


Improve our condition, 




Is the humble petition from God we implore. 


If such is'your religious creed, 




Pray keep reporters from your table ; 





Why should we be obliged to read 




Such stuff— who cares though you are able 




To feast the great, 'twere nobler sure 


THE BEATITUDES. 


If you would daily feed the poor. 






MASTBXW, CHAPTSB FIFTH. 




Blessed are they in spirit poor,' 
Who tranquilly life's ills endure— 






Who fix their hearts on things above, 




And trust in God's eternal lore — 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Blessed are they. 


" And the people said, Go to, let us build a city and a tower 
whoae top may reach to heaven, and let oa make as a 


Those who in godly sorrow mourn, 


name lest we be scattered abroad over the lace of the 


Not for misfortunes worldly born, 


earth."— Generis, chap. 11, vex. It. 


But for their sins against high heaven, 




And truly pray to be forgiven — 


Not like the children of Noah of old 


Blessed are they. 


Come we with language blasphemous and 




bold; 


Those who are in their conduct meek, 


Raise we no tower of unholy defiance, 


Nor conquer realms and thrones to seek 


On our own strength place we not any reliance ; 


Their earthly gains by force and strife, 


But for the good 


But live in peace a righteous life- 


Of the great multitude 


Blessed are they. 


Raise we a temple for commerce and art, 




That every great nation 


Those who for righteousness do thirst, 


May learn of its station, 


And make this great desire their first ; 


And hatred and warfare decay in the heart 


Not satisfied with earthly joys, 




Whose transient draught the soul destroys— 


Babel's proud tower, by the fiat of heaven, 


Blessed are they. 


Was dash'd to the earth, and its fragment was 




shriven; 


Those who are merciful, who know 


Their language confounded, because of their 


And feel acute for others' woe, 


crime, 


Who cheerfully, with ready hand, 


And the people were scattered afar through each 


Supply their wants by God's command, 


clime; 


Blessed are they. 


But now all compete, 




And the great nations meet 


The pure in heart, whose only aim 


To further their views in this world of strife; 


Is to adore the Saviour's name; 


And one language may soon 


Who have no selfish end in view, 


Be our Great Britain's boon, 


But all is love, and worship true, 


Or at least one good feeling may animate life. 


Blessed are they. 
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Those who nuke peace where'er they go, 
Nor onoe the feeds of discord sow, 
Uniting friends and foes again, 
Whose disaffection but gave pain — 
Blessed are they. 

Those who revile not— who believe 
In God, and never once deceive 
By bearing witness false, nor try 
To make the word of truth a lie, 
Blessed are they. 

Those who endure all things like these, 
Will their Creator's Spirit please, 
Who, as the prophets did, uphold 
God's matchless love in language bold! — 
Blessed are they. 



NAPOLEON. 

PADTXBD BT DBLABOOHB, JUTE* HIS PLIGHT FKOM 
FONTA11TBLBAU. 

Lord of ambition, war and power ! 

Destroying angel on the earth t 
What are thy musings at this hour ; 

What schemes now in thy mind have birth ? 
As o'er the scenes of Fontainhleau 

Thy fancy, mortified, doth dwell, 
Art thou harassed with hideous woe, 

Too strong for mortal tongue to tell? 

Fell despot! bearing freedom's flag, 

Self-aggrandis'd, war-plotting prince, 
France worshipp'd at thy very wag, 

Although full oft obligM to wince. 
The world to thee— what is the world? 

To one who'd triumph lord of all — 
0! hadst thou but thy demon-will, 

Thou'dst put all human necks in thrall! 

For what? that thou alone might rule, 

Be all a god on every throne! 
Thou magnified, presumptuous fool, 

All power is not for thee alone. 
Though Caesar an immortal seem'd, 

And Alexander's fame was great, 
Thou seem'st to say—" Such warriors dream'd, 

The world shall be my footstool yet !" 



AN OSSIANIC. 
To Joan Bough**, Esq., London. 

Majestic are thy hills, Arran ! marvellous thy 
summits, Goatfell, surrounded with countless 
peaks that point like sharpened arrows far up in 
the sky. These rise in antique shapes among the 
circling clouds, the clouds that ever change with 
the progress of day. 

Often have I sat on thy summits, sweet Inver- 
cloy ! watching with silent admiration the gran- 
deur and glory of the scene reared up before my 
marvelling eyes. I have seen the everlasting tops 
of these rugged and ancient mountains, at the 
opening of rosy morn, hung round with fantastic 
vapours that rose in wreathing curls cautiously 
upwards, until thy dizzy peaks shone bright in 
the dazzling sunbeams of awakening day. I have 
seen thy many caverns first dark in the gloom of 
midnight, anon become burnished like a celestial 
world by the piercing rays of the soaring sun. 
The clouds and shadows that first filled their 
bosoms dispersing in smoky volumes, giving way 
to the might of meridian splendour; and, again, 
as day advanced into age, the scenic curtains once 
more descend and clothe thee with unutterable 
grandeur ; then the blazing full-orb'd sun tip all 
thy summits with golden glory, chasing the yield- 
ing vapours far down into the vale. O everlast- 
ing hills ! I have seen the far-famed Glenrosa 
receive thy shadows into its bosom ; Glenrosa, 
whose heather blooms redder and sweeter, and 
branchier, than that on other mountains which 
surround their cradly dells ; the stream also that 
gushes through thee seems nobler and brighter, 
singing peculiar songs to its pebbly shores, en- 
chanting the listening minstrels of the sky that 
flit on airy wings around thee, and who bathe 
their yellow bills in thy sweet waters. There is 
a charm in thy bosom at once creating grandeur 
and serenity in the breast of the soul-led traveller. 
O, Arran ! thou art cast amid the waves in 
Nature's grandest form, and all thy shores, in the 
charming months of summer, are peace and 
beauty, sometimes seen white and strewn with 
the transparent pebbles of the ocean that have 
gained their roundness from the rippling of the 
waves, then bold and steep, and fringed with lofty 
trees that cast cool shadows in the heat of day. 
I have crossed thy craggy hills from Ransay to 
the Sannox ; I have paced, with panting heart, 
thy heavenward paths from Cloy to Holy Island ; 
I have revelled in the flower-strewn vales and 
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glens of thine ancient retreats, where the half- 
seen rivulets gargle along 'tween banks of shrub 
and blossom, hanging rich with the wild fruits 
and flowers of nature, and the green spots are 
scattered with the cowslip, primrose, and lily; 
yet hare I returned from all this luxuriant ban- 
quet of summer to thee, sweet Invercloy ! to gaze 
again with the eye of fancy and rapture across 
the circling beach to the castle of the Douglas, 
so picturesque and tranquil, on the sloping hills 
of Brodick, and to the mighty background given 
by thee, stupendous Goatfell ! 

My heart can, therefore, never yield thee pro- 
per praise, far less my humble lyre extol thy 
greatness, chief group of the Scottish mountains ! 

I have also kept vigils during the breathless 
hours of night, and hare seen the lamp of evening 
sailing over thy promontaries in silent grandeur, 
tipping thy jagged peaks with light, pure and 



hoary as the hairs of thine aged minstrels of old, 
while the snow-white cascades leaped Joyous in 
sonorous song, and the glimmerings of that orb 
stole deep into thy caverns, as midnight Uy 
darkly far down in the dale. I have also listened 
to the moonless night-winds speaking dolefully 
through thy echoing halls like the voices of de- 
parted spirits revisiting the tombs of thy heroes, 
while the tempest-troubled ocean rolled its long 
billows to the listening beach, or lashed the rock- 
ribbed strand with hissing sounds. 

Varied are thy phases, and among the clouds 
of the tempests of winter thou art great and ter- 
rible. Fearful is thy frown like that of a demon, 
beautiful thy smile as an angel of glory I 

Take, then, O Goatfell! my praise, and forgive 
my impotency to do thee due honour. Thou art 
indeed the work of a Deity. I am lost in heart- 
felt admiration of thy grandeur ! 
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PREFACE 

TO FIRST EDITION OF SONGS. 



Tu only Preface the Author onto to thievoh^ " Spectator :"— 

« ' Stw md i t m ejkax * wti ot n m n ;' or, * an effectual remedy adapted to all aa pari t ies;' showing how any person 
may era Mmntfof m-natnre, party-spleen, or any other distemper incident to the human system, wtth an easy way 
to know when the affection la upon him. The panacea la aa innocent as bread, agreeable to the taate* and reqolna no 

" NA— No family ought to be without It P 

The drat edition was dedicated to Chaxus Dicxum, Esq., whoea letter la Inserted here:— 

" Loanox, 1 DBroseHntaTasRACft, Tons Oats, Rxokxt's Pans, 
- 6tb Noyxmbbs, 1847. 

•Sit,— I cannot bat be proud of the honour of your proposed Dedication, and gratified by the handsome terms 
in which It Is offered. 

»* I accept it wtth pleasure, and entreat you to believe that I am trnlyaenslbto of the spiittm which yon heTe writ- 
ten to me— not the less so from being previously familiar with some of your s wee t verses. 

M Faithfully yours, 

M CHARLES DICKENa 
** Axnxsw Paxx." 

The collection of songs that appears In this part of my volume, with the exception of those that are new, are so well 
known to many, that I would not consider It n ec essar y to make any remark, tf it were not that the present edition wul 
circulate much among strangers who may require a little history concerning the Incidents of this production, during a 
period of, at least, twenty years, and these notices will be given briefly aa it suits the truth of the subjects. Most of 
them have been written on the spots which they describe, or from feelings of love end friendship that controlled their 
creation. Unlike all other compositions, song Is the Influence of its own creation, and Is no task to the person In- 
spired. It Is a short tale of some feeling— at least I have found it so— of some delightful emotion existing in the 
mind long ere It hi penned, and comes perfect from the heart, simple In Its nature, and pure In its effect, and devoid of 
all elaboration, " Let me write the ballads of my country and I care not who makes its laws," wss a historian's 
remark. Ifany of the following songs have met with the approbation of men of other countries, and have been trans* 
lated into various languages, particularly those of a national character. Tho following letter from the late Gxoxcs 
Thomson, Esc*, the c or r esp o n dent of Buxxs, will perhaps give more idea of their value than any Introduction the 
critics will allow me to give. At the same time, let it be remembered, that Gnomon Thomsox waa above ninety years 
of age when he sent this letter, and thathe corresponded with Brass about twenty years before I was born. I there- 
fore give his letter entire aa a voice from the dead, and from one of pure and exalted taste, and a gentleman who dared 
to publish songs, that expressed ail sorts of opinions long before any other man did so, aa his correspondence with 
Bums bears the highest proof of; so with his remarks, though critical. I conclude this note, merely stating, 
that although many of these songs are set by various composers in London sad elsewhere for the piano, and are the 
musical sopyright of many Influential publishers, I am allowed to use them: — 

"Mohdat, 14th February, 184a 

M 8m,— I beg to offer you my grateful tbanka for your volume of Songs, which I shall be glad to peruse when my 
eyes are in better condition than at present. Tour pica (if that be its name) and pale ink do not suit men of my ad- 
vanced Tears. In running hastily through the volume I noticed some aery pretty songs; and some others, which, I 
must frankly tell you, appeared to me of very Inferior merit. 

Tuesday the 15th. 

11 1 liked the Bride, the Maid of Kelvin Grove, First Love, Land me thine axure eyes, the Dream, the Orphan 
Boy, the Warning, the Banks of Clyde, I have found the Fair Flower, Hurra for the Highlands, They Lov'd, Come 

S K 
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ltt to my 8ongvOU King U*% What la Spotting Wltr Fam'd Land of the Mountain, the Matrimonial Song, the 
Charming Widow, the Dream of Lore— but why reject the pretty little emblem of hymeneal bliss, yon that hare 
touched the tender passion with to much fcHctty of affection? And your Byron, glorious creatine! What think yon 
of his inscribing the copy of the Bride of Abydos which he sent to Sir Walter Scott, thus— To the King of Parnassus, 
from one of his ■objects." 

" Well, Sir, instead of being contented with a glance at the Songs, as was my Intention, I have been tempted by 
the beauty of those I began to read, to go through nearly the whole volume, charmed by your Idolatry of Woman- 
kind, the most glorious work of Nature. I ought to have put this note in the lire, mended my pen, written it over 
again, and done greater justice to your compositions; but I am really half blind with what I hare read and scribbled. 
Tour extra sheet is quite delightful. 

M I am Tory sorry I cannot assist you in the task of arrangement, revision, or adaptation to music I am much 
too old for anything of that kind. In matters of taste, whether literary or artistlcal, there is no man in whom I hare 
more confidence than my Tory obliging friend, » , with whom I see yon are acquainted; 

M The general taste for lyrical poetry, whether Scottish or English, in union with music, is pitiable. An Engnsb 
family fond of national music, especially our own, expressed Its astonishment to me, that although invited to many 
rnnskaliparties in Edinburgh, they never heard any Scottish music, which they had hoped to bear song in the rery 
best style with the transcendent songs of Busks. When they expressed their surprise at thtsto their Scottish friends, 
and to the young ladies, the answer amased them, '0,811-, Scottish songs are quite out of fashion in Edinburgh !— we sing 
nothing but Italian or German songs.* Was there ever anything more senseless ? Laying aside the matchless songs 
of Scotland, which are so much admired in every other country, and substituting foreign musk> e nte r ta ining their 
friends with German songs in their stead, when in a party of a doses or sixteen b*arere there are probably net above 
two or three who know a word of German? But it has become the * fashion,' it seems, and the hearers must 
just endure what they neither understand nor enjoy. And look at the mamby pamby English words of the songs 
which are now sung at our theatres! Small en couiagem ent this, I am sorry to say, to the publication of such good 
songs as yours. 

" I remain, with much « 



u Tour faithful humble Servant, 
• To Mr. Asdbbw Paul" - a THOMSON. 
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HUKRA! FOB THE HIGHLANDS. 
Musis by & Bait. 

Hmuu! for the Highlands! the stern 8oottish 

Highlands, 
The home of the clansman, the bray e and the free; 
Where the clouds love to rest, on the mountain's 

rough breast, 
Ere they journey afar o'er the islandless sea. 
Tib there where the cataract sings to the breeze, 
As it dashes in foam like a spirit of light, 
And 'tis there the bold fisherman bounds o'er the 



In his fleet tiny bark, through the perilous night. 
Then hurra! for the Highlands, Ac. 

Tis the land of deep shadow, of sunshine, and 

shower. 
Where the hurricane rerels in madness on high jr 
For there it has might that can war with its 

power, 
In the wild dtezy cliffs that are cleaving the shy; 
Then hurra! for the Highlands, Ac 

I bare trod merry England, and dwelt on its 

charms; 
I have wander'd through Erin, that gem of the 

sea; 
But the Highlands alone the true Scottish heart 

warms, 
Her heather is blooming, her eagles are free, 

Then hurra ! for the Highlands, Ac 



WE'LL BOW THEE O'EB THE CLYDE. 

SOHO IK HONOUB OP QUEEN VICTORIA'S VISIT TO 
GLASGOW.* 

Music by A. Park. 

O! welcome to our heath-dad hills, 

Fair Scotia's gentle Queen! 
Where sea-girt isles, *mid solar smiles, 

Give grandeur to the scene ; 
Where lakes in sparkling beauty lie,. 

And mountains rise in pride ; 
With truthful heart and loving eye 

Well row thee o'er the Clyde ! 
With truthful heart and loving eye 
Well row thee o'er the Clyde! 

Ah ! think not of those festive halls 

Where thou so late hast been ; 
Tis nature's voice that fondly calls 

To welcome Albion's Queen. 
There may be spots to memory dear, 

Where pleasure is the guide ; 
But hearts more warm and more sincere 

Shall row thee o'er the Clyde! 
But hearts more warm and more sincere 
Shall row thee o'er the Clyde! 

" • Balmoral, August 21, 1849. 
•* 8n— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the copies of your 
Mask and Ode, one copy of which I had the honour of laying 
before Her Majesty.— I am, Sir, your most obedient savant, 

" O. Geet. 
" Audbbw Pabx, Esq." 
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Though lov'd in Erin's em'rald isle, 


Chinese a most celestial set, 


Where sweet the shamrock grows ; 


And Afric's sons as black as jet, 


Though basking in the Saxon smile, 


The Esquimaux with bear's grease wet, 


Where blossoms England's rose, 


With canny priests and wisemen met, 


The Scottish thistle still can rear 


And Swedes and Russians, Turks and Danes, 


Its Celtic head in pride, 


Swiss, Germans, Frenchmen, Algerines ; 


And hearts as loyal and sincere 


All hasf ning from their distant plains 


Shall row thee o'er the Clyde t 


To the glorious Exhibition ! 


And hearts as loyal and sincere 


Then men of England listen all, Ac 


Shall row thee o'er the Clyde! 






Some heads well shorn, some rough as beast, 




Moustaches half a yard at least, 





Like Haynau's dipt in Barclay's yeast, 


• 


At the glorious Exhibition ! 




Then beards, imperials, whiskerM men, 


THE GLORIOUS EXHIBITION. 


like badgers staring from their den ; 




With kilted chiefs from every glen, 


Written loaf before the Crystal Palace was elected. 


And Indians naked from their fen; 




With Turband lords, and crouching slaves, 


Alr-t-«K!ng of the Cannibal Islands. 


And tyrants proud, and arrant knaves, 




From every land across the waves, 


Comb, men of England, listen all, 


To the glorious Exhibition! 


111 sing you a song about a hall 


Then men of England listen all, Ac 


That sends Belshazzar's to the wall ; 




The glorious Exhibition ! 


As now the " Good Time's" come at last, 


Of glass and iron tow*ring high 


And none need either frown or fast ; 


Like fairy structure in the sky, 


So let us all forget the past, 


To keep the goods and people dry, 


At the glorious Exhibition ! 


While gazing there with rapturous eye — 


For every one will thrive in trade, 


So cramm'd with wealth from every clime, 


And fortunes will be quickly made, 


Of the ridiculous and sublime, 


And old arrears will soon be paid ; 


From Eden's dawn to England's prime, 


Then let ns sing out, "Who's afraid?" 


The glorious Exhibition ! 


The steamers, and the railways too, 


Then men of England listen all, Ac. 


They soon will have enough to do, 




To bring this motley mingling crew, 


Ten thousand windows, aye, and more ; 


To the glorious Exhibition ! 


Full twenty acres for the floor, 


Then men of England listen all, Ac 


And half a rood wide every door, 




Of this glorious Exhibition ! 


Oh ! long may Paxton's palace stand* 


Fine promenades, and galleries too, 


An ornament to grace our land, 


From which to hare a gorgeous view; 


While Albert lends a princely hand . 


With trees that grow the high roof through, 


To the glorious Exhibition ! 


And surely this is a leetle newt 


May warfare now in commerce end, 


Great colonnades and arches wide, 


And strangers meet as friend with friend, 


With courts that open on every side ; 


And our lov'd Queen her favour lend, 


Old England sure will sport in pride, 


This rival talent to extend! 


At this glorious Exhibition! 


And ne'er may envy be express'd, 


Then men of England listen all, Ac. 


For Britain always stands the test ! 




Our foreign friends shall be well dressM 


Remotest corners of the earth 


At the glorious Exhibition ! 


Will send forth men of every birth, 


Then men of England listen all, Ac 


In sombre hues, and painted mirth, 




To the glorious Exhibition ! 
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LET LOVE BE THE THEME. 


THE PRETTY ENGLISH VILLAGES! 


Lbt lore be the theme of the youthful, 


The pretty English villages, 


Bat candour and friendship be mine ; 


I love them one and all ! 


The heart is more open and truthful 


When sunshine brightens o'er them, 


When orer a cup of good wine! 


Or soft shadows round them mil; 


When met with such friends as surround us, 


80 sweet among their varied flowers 


I lire in a world of delight ; 


The pleasant dwellings stand, 


Though sorrow and care often wound us, 


And em'rald leaves of loveliness 


Let 's banish them distant to-night. 


Adorn my native land. 


Let love be the theme, &c. 






The pretty English villages, 


The pedant may boast of his know ledge— 


80 richly cover'd o'er 


The miser may doat on his gold — 


With ivy wreathes and blushing bowers 


Bui what is their wealth or their college, 


Around each cottage door ! 


If still they in friendship are cold ? 


Their ruby structures look so sweet 


Contentment is earth's greatest blessing — 


Amid the purest green, 


Enough, is a word seldom known, 


And health, and love, and happiness, 


80 while every heart is caressing, 


Around each place is seen ! 


Let liberty smile on his throne ! 




Let lore be the theme, Ac 


The pretty English villages, 




When I am far away, 




In dreams appear before mine eyes 




In all their rich display. 




The lofty churchyard spires and trees, 


THE LOVER'S LAMENT. 


In chasten'd charms appear ; 




0! the pretty English villages, 


Whs* Flora had, both sides the Firth, 


To me are always dear! 


Been for a month or more a Queen, 
And merland maris sang with mirth 






Their matins on the trees so green; 


BIRTH-DAY SONG. 


, When lovers in delight were seen, 




And Nature was divinely gay, 


0! fbibhdb that day has come again, 


I heard a swain thus sigh, I ween ! 


Which makes a mortal think, 


"I love, but whom, I will not say ! 


And while we met in friendship fain, 




And while this cup we drink — 


44 Strange are the pains this heart that move, 


Let 's think of many a one that's gone, 


But yet with patience I sustain, 


Since thus we met last year; 


I'm so enchanted by artful love, 


For though this birth-day be mine own, 


And for my lady-lore I 'm fain; 


Their memory claims a tear; 


could she hear how I complain! 


For though this birth-day be mine own, 


And yet, I strive to make me gay, 


Their memory claims a tear! 


Her beauty is my only strain, 




"I love, but whom, I will not say ! 


Time on his viewless wings sweeps past, 




And years fleet fast away ; 


" she is bright and' fair to view— 


This night, perhaps, may be the last 


I cannot love a maid but she; 


We all shall meet as gay. 


With ruby lips and eye of blue, 


Then, let us learn from time that 's flown 


And fidr as driven snow can be, 


And pledge to all sincere; 


To her my heart is always true ; 


For though this birth-day be mine own, 


0! that she would not say me nay, 


Their memory claims a tear; 


But what can silent lovers do ; 


For though this birth-day be mine own, 


I love, but whom, I will not say !" 


Our lost ones claims a tear! 
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SONG OF THE AFRICAN MOTHER 

To Muvoo Paw, tbe African Traveller. 

Thb white man lies on the cottage floor, 
Taking his rest at last secure, 

After his weary toil. 
Far has he come from lands away ; 
Oh! what makes the white man lore to stray 

So far from his natal isle? 

He is too weary to wake ; 
Peace, for the white man's sake; 
Watch with me till rested he be— 
Let him sweet slumber take. 

Put milk and rice by the white man's body 
He has no wife his meals to spread, 

Nor are his children near. 
Tall his form, and fair, and strong, 
His hands are white and his hair is long, 

And in his heart no fear. 

He is too weary to wake ; 
Peace, for the white man's sake ; 
Watch with me till rested he be— 
Let him sweet slumber take. 

Warm were the words, and kind the look, 
As he read to us from the sacred book 

That lies by the white man's head. 
Over the sea, and oyer the land, 
He comes in peace with the olive- wand; 

Lightly around him tread. 

He is too weary to wake; 
Peace, for the white man's sake; 
Watch with me till rested he 
Let him sweet slumber take. 



CHRISTMAS SONG. 
oollabd'b ghost! 

Thb night was still, the moon shone high, 

Serenely o'er the sea, 
The plaintive winds came softly by, 

Like music soft and free, 
When lorely Laura sought the shore 

To think on Gollard flur, 
In hopes to see*his face once more 

To ease her heart's despair! 



The moon grew dark, the stars withdrew, 

The air at once grew still; 
The sea no longer motion knew, 

No tree wav*d on the hill. 
All look'd, as nature seem'd to say — 

Our lot in life is o'er; 
This night all things must pass away 

For ever, evermorel 

A pale light flash'd amid the gloom, 

She turn'd her eyea to gase, 
And there she saw an opening tomb, 

Whence came the pallid rays. 
Twas Oollard'8 ghost, in sparkling shroud, 

And as she fled the shore, 
She heard him say, in accent's loud, 

Sweet Laura, mourn no more ! 



THE MERMAID'S SONG! 
Mtwlc by A- Park. 

From the pearly ocean-caves — 

Circled by the silver wares, 

Where, with wreathy emerald crown'd, 

Festive dance the Nereids round ; 

Hear a pensive mermaid's song — 

While the tritons dash along, 

And the syren-sisters play 

On sea-green reeds most merrily! 
Sing the mariner just come 
From his high and airy home, 
Sunk too soon to coral caves 
Where the silver water laves. 
Tinkle twinkle, tinkle twinkle- 
Nothing wakes him *mong the waves! 

Neptune now must be his king- 
Let the limpid sea-bells ring 
Softly, softly In his ear— 
Being of another sphere ! 
Dolphins with your scales of gold, 
All your radiant charms unfold ; 
Naiads mourn, and Nereids weepy 
O'er the fallen stranger's sleep— 
Sing the mariner just come 
From his high and airy home, 
Sunk so deep to coral caves 
Where the silver water laves. 
Tinkle twinkle, tinkle twinkle— 
Nothing wakes him *mong the waves! 
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COME, LET US DEPART FROM OUR 
SORROW. 

Musk by Damrisetti. London : R. Cocks. 

Com, let vlb depart from our sorrow, 

And chase all our dark doubts away ; 
Perhaps the bright beams of to-morrow 

Will banish the cares of to-day. 
Contentment is surely a blessing, 

The greatest that life can bestow, 
While frowning on fate is distressing- 
To-day we will banish our woe. 

Let's rival each other in gladness, 
For what is the good of all grief? 
The deepest and dullest of sadness, 
But seldom has yielded relief. 

Our ancestors lov'd to be merry, 

Nor pin'd at the workings of fate ; 
They sang and they quafFd off their sherry 

Until every bosom grew great. 
They chatted and laugh'd in their glory, 

And chas'd every sorrow away, 
By telling some comical story 
That happen'd in life's early day. 
Then rival each other in gladness, 

For what is the good of all grief? 
The deepest and dullest of sadness, 
But seldom has yielded relief. 



COME LIST TO MY SONG. 

Con list to my song, it is meant, love, for thee, 

And a feirer and fonder one never could know 
The truth that it whispers in accents of glee, 

As it praises thy rose-lips and bosom of snow! 
O list, then, sweet lady! nor veil with a scorn 

Those features Adonis might stoop to .admire, 
Those smiles which outrival the dawning of morn, 

Those eyes that are beaming love's tenderest fire. 

And this is my song: I have come, love, for thee; 

I have wander'd afar from my own native home, 
But maiden so lovely I never could see 

In the happiest spots I have happen'd to roam. 
Then give me thy hand, love, so gentle and small, 

Thy heart that's encircl'd with feelings divine ; 
O breathe but one sigh from love's soft palace-hall ; 

grant one kind glance from affection's pure 
shrine! 



I'M OFF TO THE DIGGINGS. 

London: B, Williams, Paternoster Bow. 

I 'm off to the diggings, pick, cradle, and spade — 
For who but a bumpkin would stick to his trade? 
I 'm off to the diggings to gather the gold, 
For the wealth of Australia has never been told. 
I've got my revolver, my tent, and tea-kettle, 
My blankets and breeches, and brogues that are 

strong, 
With a crucible ready to solve the bright metal : 
I'm off bag and baggage to dig at Geelong. 

What signifies life if a person be poor, 
Nor friends, nor relations will call at your door; 
What signifies character, industry, mind — 
Tis riches that makes all the world grow kind! 
I leave my old cot on the side of the mountain — 
Those places rever'd both in history and song — 
The heath-cover*d hills, and the wide-spreading 

fountain : 
I *m off bag and baggage to dig at Geelong. 

When once I have gathered ten thousand or more, 
O, then m return to my lov'd native shore, 
HI court a fine lady, and make her my wife, 
And live like a prince all the rest of my life! 
And honours will come when I show my great 

riches, 
And carriages stop at my door in a throng- 
No more of this plodding and digging in ditches : 
I 'm off bag and baggage to dig at Geelong. 



THE QUEEN OF MERRY ENGLAND. 

Music by D. Lee. London: Turner. 

The Queen of merry England, 
What Queen so lov'd as she; 
Her gentle mandate rules the land, 

Her might commands the sea. 
She reigns in youth and beauty 

O'er an empire of the free; 
And lady charms and warrior arms, 

Shall ever round her be. 
The Queen of merry England, 
What Queen so lov'd as she; 
Her gentle mandate rules the land ; 
Her might commands the sea! 
The Queen of merry England, 
The Queen of merry England, 
The Queen of merry England, 
What Queen so lov'd as she. 
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Now peace hath wav*d her sceptre 


t 
And such is true love, 


Along our native strand, 


That spell from above! 


And war, that horrid spectre 


Which we in our happiness nun would caress; 


Wares not his blood-red hand. 


But trembling before 


Her bulwarks on the ocean 


The maid we adore, 


Are mann'd by heroes brave, 


The soul-toften'd passion we cannot confess; 


Who in war's wild commotion, 


And some one more bold, 


Can guide them o'er the ware. 


With bosom more cold, 


The Queen of merry England, 


Bereaves us of that which we wish to obtain; 


What Queen so lovM as she; 


And scattered away 


Her gentle mandate rules the land; 


Are the smiles of the gay, 


Her might commands the sea! 


And maiden and lover but languish in vain. 


The Queen of merry England, 




The Queen of meny England, 




The Queen of merry England, 






What Queen so loVd as she. 




So, long live Queen Victoria, 


THE 8 UN. 


Be health and pleasure thine; 




May virtue, truth, and happiness, 


MitflcbvA.PsriL' 


Around thy brow entwine. 




The sun of peace and plenitude 


A glorious orb is the sun! 


Upon thy people shine ; 


Who shall describe his flame? 


And power, and lore, and unity, 


Bright as when first from chaos sprung, 


In one bright band combine. 


When all the new-born planets sung, 


The Queen of merry England, 


And gloom hid his head in shame! 


What Queen so lov*d as she; 


His throne, the empyrean sky — 


Her gentle mandate rules the land; 


His robes, the red clouds furl'd; 


Her might commands the sea! 


The quenchless light of his eye 


The Queen of merry England, 


Is the soul of each mystic world. 


Tho Queen of merry England, 


A glorious orb is the sun! 


The Queen of merry England, 




What Queen so lovM as she. 


Lo ! in the crimson west, 




A molten sea lies there, 




Empurpling deep the vapoury breast 




Of travell'd clouds that calmly rest 
On the wings of the dreaming air! 






Far, far in the east away 




Those worlds their lamps may trim — 


LOVE'S simile: 


What were their gloom, if they 




BeceivM not their light from him ? 


A dewdbop lay 


A glorious erb is the sun! 


In a rosebud gay, 




And a little red robin sat chirping nigh; 


0, with his rays to rise! 


0! fain would it sip 


One dazzling day for me 


Frae the rosebud's lip, 


In his chariot through the star-deckM skies, 


For his breast was warm, and his throat was dry. 


Where bright world after world flies 


Bound and round did he hop 


In endless regions free! 


In the faith it would drop: 


Away to lands unknown, 


His little eye twinkled to gaze on the gem, 


Where mortal ne'er hath been ; 


Till a bee, in its flight, 


Where sin hath never sown 


On the blossom did light, 


Those seeds which grow so green. 


And scatterM the dew o'er its beckoning stem. 


A glorious orb is the sun! 
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- O COME, SWEET MAID. 

Mule by Aaber. 

oomb, sweet maid, with me, 

Where Lngar's stream is flowing, 
While the erening sun its race hath ran, 

And the cloud his crimson showing ! 
come, Ac. 
My home is 'mong the hills, love ! 
Where the zephyrs rerel free; 
Two merry hearts shall there unite in glee. 
Then come, sweet maid, with me, 

Where Lngar's stream is flowing, 
While the erening son its race hath run, 

And the cloud his crimson showing. 

All day we shall wander forth 

Where the heather-bells are growing, 
O'er the mountain-side, with stately pride, 

While the summer sun is glowing; 
All day, &c 
111 never dream of care, love ! 
Though long the day should be, 
For dear my lore shall be with thee. 
Then come, sweet maid, with me, 

Where Lngar's stream is flowing, 
While the erening sun its race hath run, 

And the cloud his crimson showing. 



AT MY TIME OF LIFE. 

Mario by W. EL MantganMrv. 

At my time of life I would not take a wife, 

Unless she had plenty of gold ; 
For I're lir'd so long single that I still wish to 
mingle 
With my bachelor friends of old ! 
What signifies your brilliant eyes 

To such a man as me ! 
If I must be sold, it must be for gold, 
Or I'd rather far be free. 

So at my time of life I would not take a wife, 

Unless she had plenty of gold ; 
For I're hVd so long single that I still wish 
to mingle 
With my bachelor friends of old. 



You know that the fool in his lore may cool 

Ere a, short year rolls away; 
And then, O alack! he may look as black 

As a cold December day! 
The best of men I wouldn't trust when 

With care they 're troubled sore ; 
Through the window, they say, lore leaps away 
When poverty calls at the door. 
So at my time of life I would not take a wife, 

Unless she had plenty of gold ; 
For I're lir'd so long tingle that I still wish 

tO mingla 

With my bachelor friends of old. 

Yet for all I 're said I would not wed 

A girl for wealth alone, 
I 'd take half price, nor be too nice, 

With her whose heart 's mine own ; 
Although I fix my price at six 
Poor hundred pounds a-year, 
I 'd rather agree to take the three 
With a girl I lore more dear ! 
So at my time of life I would not take a wife, 

Unless she had plenty of gold ; 
For I're lir'd so long single that I still wish 

to mingle 
With my bachelor friends of old. 



THE QUEEN'S SONG. 

A oallast bark, with pennon free, 

Swept o'er the Thames' proud wares afar, 
And on the sun-lit German sea, 

Seem'd waning like the morning star ! 
Yet as she swept the watery way, 

And left Old England's towers behind, 
A syren voice, subdued and gay, 

Thus echoed on the wandering wind ! 

" Farewell ! my lor*d, my natal land ! 

This short adieu my thoughts inspire ; 
I go to riew the mountains grand 

Where Ossiantun'd his Celtic lyre— 
Where dwelt my ancestors of old, 

By rocky glen and gushing rill; 
For oh! what tales of might are told, 

Where blooms brave Scotia's thistle still. 
9 L 
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" Blow, gentle breezes ! waft me where 

Steep mountains mingle with the skies, 
And where the Saltan of the air 

Around each cloud -capp'd summit flies !" 
The echo died, and distance drew 

His viewless wings around the scene*; 
Then Scotia first with transport knew 

The beauteous aspect of her Queen ! 



THE HOISTING OF THE HAWTHORN. 

To Thomas Middlkto*, younger of Hill Home, Dulwich. 

MqaIc by J. M. Barclay, Esq., Perth. 

Comb hither, Tommy Middleton, 

And I will sing to thee— 
We 're going to the grass-green lawn, 

To raise yon hawthorn tree ; 
Your father, with his sturdy men, 

Are all before us there, 
For when the summer comes, my boy, 

This tree will scent the air. 

"But why," inquir'd the pretty child — 

a Was that large tree knock'd down ?" 
There was a storm the other night, 

In Dulwich and in town, 
It levell'd chimney-stalks and trees 

Quite flat upon the earth, 
It sunk large ships upon the seas, 

And rav'd in frantic mirth. 

" And will the hawthorn grow again?" 

O, yes I my darling boy, 
You 11 see it full of pretty flowers, 

And that will give you joy — 
The winds will whistle then in Tain ; 

They 11 prop it round and round 
Until its roots are fix'd again 

Like anchors in the ground. 

And when the lovely laughing spring 

Returns, the leaves will grow, 
The birds will on the branches sing, 

And we will dance below — 
And we will dance below, my boy, 

And very merry be, 
When pretty snow-white flourishes 

Adorn the hawthorn tree! 



LUCY NEAL. 



Now words to i 



I liv*d a life of happiness, 

Nor love's keen dart did feel, 
Until I met a pretty maid 

Whose name was Lucy Neal. 
But ever since a votary 

At Cupid's shrine I kneel, 
And weep because she 's lost to me, 
My lovely Lucy NeaL 
My lovely Lucy Neal, 
My poor lost Lucy Neal ; 
And weep because she 's lost to me, 
My lovely Lucy NeaL 

Her eyes were bright as evening's star, 

And could such charms reveal 
That all who look'd upon that face 

Admir'd sweet Lucy NeaL 
Her oval cheeks like roses were, 

That half their charms conceal, 
Her beauteous brow than snow more fair. 

My lovely Lucy Neal ! 
My lovely, &c 

Her voice was sweet, her heart was true, 

Yet o'er that heart did steal 
Some inward grief that silent wore 

The frame of Lucy NeaL 
She seem'd too pure for life and me ; 

That wound I could not heal ; 
But while I live 1 11 ne'er forget 

My lovely Lucy Neal ! 
My lovely, Ac 

At last she faded fast away, 

Till death her eyes did seal. 
And in the flow'ry May of life, 

I lost my Lucy NeaL 
I wander through the world alone, 

And none know how I feel 
The heavy, silent solitude 
I own for Lucy NeaL 
My lovely Lucy NeaL 
My poor lost Lucy Neal ; 
O I if she were in life again, 
How happy would I feel ! 
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THE TWO WARRIORS. 



Written on teeing 8oott and Wellington riding In friendship 
together, at the period of the Coronation. 

Mode by David Lee, London. London: Turner. 

Who are these on their proud steeds in warlike 

array, 
With helmets so bright, and with aspect so gay? 
These are warriors old, who in battle's alarms 
Were dauntless in soul, and were hostile in arms, 
Were dauntless in soul, and were hostile in arms ; 
Now in peace re-united they prance o'er the field, 
Though in honour oppos'd, yet to friendship they 

yield: 
Let the banners of Britain in majesty ware, 
For who does not glory to gaze on the brave? 
For who does not glory to gaze on the brare? 

They hare fbughtYor their countries, and wept for 

them too, 
On the plains of Toulouse, and on fam'd Waterloo ; 
'Mid the carnage, and fire, and the numberless 

dead, 
Hare these warriors old on their war-coursers sped, 
Have these warriors old on their war-coursers sped. 
Now peace spreads her sun-brighten'd wings o'er 

the land, 
And love, youth, and beauty, are first in command : 
Let the banners of Britain in majesty ware, 
For who does not glory to gaze on the brare? 
For who does not glory to gaze on the brave? 



LONG, LONG AGO. 

New words for same air. 

Wbxrb are the friends that we all lovM so dear ? 

Long, long ago— long, long ago I 
Whose hearts and affections were always sincere, 
Long, long ago— long ago ! 
Many have fled to a far distant dime, 
Many hare parted with friendship and time, 
Some in their autumn and some in their prime, 
Long, long ago— long ago! 

Where are the pastimes that gave us such joy? 

Long, long ago— long, long ago! 
When no cares on earth could our young hearts 
annoy, 
Long, long ago— long, ago! 



Where are those mornings of life's early day, 
When sweet sinless mirth made the sun seem 

so gay? 
All past for ever, for ever past away, 
Long, long ago— long ago ! 

Yet still let us cherish the days that are gone, 

Long, long ago— long, long ago ! 
Although we are left in this bleak world alone, 
Long, long ago— long ago ! 
Still let us brood o'er their memories dear, 
Still let us joyful and hopeful appear, 
Nor mourn with regret, though bereft of them 
here, 
Long, long ago— long ago! 



WHAT IS WOMAN? 
Motic by A. Park. London: R. Cock*. 

What is woman ? Man's sweet angel ! 

Gentle, tender, calm, and kind ; 
Ever loving, ever faithful, 

Is her soft and soothing mind ; 
A beauteous flower, born to blossom, 

Giving gladness to the eye ; 
Half design'd for Man's fond bosom, 

Half a creat ur e of the sky I 

Haifa creature of the sky ! 

What is woman ? Ask her sorrow, 

Know how deeply she can feel ; 
But when hope her heart would borrow, 

Mark what joys she can reveal. 
O'er her cheek each pure emotion 

Of her soul is seen to fly, 
As fair clouds with chaste devotion, 

Fleet o'er Luna's face on high. 

What is woman? All forbearing ! 

Patient, prudent, seeming gay 
Though sad inward thoughts are wearing 

All unspoken life away. 
Thus she is a flower's sweet blossom, 

Giving gladness to the eye, 
Half design'd for man's fond bosom, 

Half a creature of the sky ! 

Half a creature of the sky ! 
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OLD KING LOVE. 


I 've seen Hibernia's verdant land, 




Like Titan rising from the sea, 


Moaloby W. H. Lithgow. 


As if; by some enchanter's wand, 




It were a world alone and free! 


Pob|UhedbylOtchlM)ouGkttgoir. ' 


I 've seen fair England's lofty towers, 




And France in its frivolity; 


Do you ask who I am ? why, 'tis easily told ! 


But dearer far is still to me 


I am older than time, I'm more powerful than 


My heath-clad, heath-clad haunts of infancy! 


gold; 




The stars I beheld when they sang at their birth, 


There 's not a spot on this fair earth 


And I dwelt in sweet Eden, when sent upon earth, 


That warms my heart, or charms mine eye, 


And yet in my prime through the wide world I 


That calls such joyous thoughts to birth, 


roTe: 


Or can such careless hours supply, 


Say who does not know me? Say who does not 


As those gigantic clifls of old, 


know me ? 


Where clouds and winds can revel free, 


Say who does not know me? I'm old King Lore. 


Where sunbeams shed etherial gold — 




My heath-clad, heath-clad haunts of infancy! 


The warrior brave with his brow laurel-bound, 




When touch'd with my sceptre, bends low to the 




ground; 


__^ 


The monarch* of earth must my mandate obey, 




And where is the maiden who answers me nay? 




I add a new ray to the eye of the dove: 


BEAUTEOUS NIGHT! 


Say who does not know me? Say who does not 




know me? 


MuaicbyDonnixrftt. 


Say who does not know me? I 'm old King Love. 






Oh! beauteous night, 


I tame the rude savage, whatever his mind, 


With moon so bright, 


I cheer the bold sailor that rocks in the wind, 


How fair the skies, 


The captive I soothe as he sighs in his cell, 


lit with those million eyes! 


And I 'm heard in the spirit of friendship's farewell ; 


The boundless blue around is spread, 


I swim in the ocean, I fly in the grove : 


Like spangled floor where angels tread! 


Say who does not know me? Say who does not 


No winds are sighing, 


know me? 


No clouds are flying, 


Say who does not know me? I 'm old King Love. 


But all is tipp'd with light 




Oh! beauteous night! 




No shadow's form comes near thee drearily, 




No tempest, no! but all looks cheerily. 
Oh! beauteous night, 






With moon so bright, 


THE HEATH-CLAD HAUNT8 OF INFANCY. 


How fair the skies. 




Lit with those million eyes! 


London : R. Cocks, MnalcMUer by Appointment. 


The boundless blue around is spread, 




Like spangled floor where angels tread ! 


When heath in rosy verdure lies 


The wind reposes 


O'er mountain-breasts in rich display, 


Soft as on roses, 


When summer-blossoms meet the eyes 


And echo, bound, 


Where'er our wandering footsteps stray, 


Has lost its sound. 


When cascades leap with daizling sheen, 


No shadows shall come near thee drearily, 


And Nature's grandest form is seen, 


No tempest, no! but all looks cheerily. 


I love my native glades to see, 


No tempest strong shall harm thee, sweet night ! 


My heath-clad, heath-clad haunts of inftmcy ! 


0! beauteous night 
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THESE 'S BEAUTY IN THE DEWY DBOPS. 

Mule by W. H. Lithfow. 

Thxbb 's beauty in the dewy drops, 
Couch'd on the fragrant rosy tree, 
That minds me of the heavenly hopes 
That sparkle in my Mary's e'e. 
There 's brightness in the stars above, 
When mirror'd soft in lake or sea, 
That wakens in my heart new love, 
And minds me o' my Mary's e'e. 

There 's mildness in the lady-moon, 
When from the sun's red glances she 
Is blending with the sky at noon, 
That minds me o* my Mary's e'e 
There 's gladness in each varying turn 
Of summer's wanton honey-bee, 
That makes my conscious bosom burn, 
And minds me o' my Mary's e'e. 

There 's azure in the violet 
That breathes a sacred spell to me, 
When its fond eyelids open sweet, 
That minds me of my Mary's e'e. 
There 's not a fleeting fairy sight, 
By grassy mead or upland free, 
By sunny noon or moonlit night, 
But minds me o* my Mary's e'e. 



THE ORPHAN BOY. 

Havb pity on an orphan boy, 
Who hath nowhere to lay his head ; 

Who hath no one to bid him joy, 
Since those who loVd him now are dead. 

Think how the cheerless night descends 
Upon his chill and weary frame ; 

The orphan boy has now no friends- 
No one to call him by his name 1 

Ye who are bless'd with lore and home, 
Alas ! ye dream not all he knows 

Of this cold world, while fore'd to roam 
*Mong those who care not for his woes 1 

Then pity a poor ophan boy— 
O give his wandering footsteps rest, 

Who hath no one to bid him joy- 
No home to make him truly blest ! 



OLD SCOTLAND, I LOVE THEE! 

Mode by W. H. Ltthgw. 

Old Scotland, I love thee ! thou 'rt dearer to me 
Than all lands that are girt by the wide-rolling 

sea; 
Though asleep not in sunshine, like islands afar, 
Yet thou 'rt gallant in love, and triumphant in 

war I 
Thy cloud-cover'd hills that look up from the seas, 
Wave sternly their wild woods aloft in the breeze I 
Where flies the bold eagle in freedom on high, 
Through regions of cloud in its wild native sky t 
For, old Scotland, I love thee ! thou *rt dearer to 

me 
Than all lands that are girt by the wide-rolling 

sea; 
Though asleep not in sunshine, like islands afar, 
Yet thou'rt gallant in love, and triumphant in 

war! 

O name not the land where the olive-tree grows, 
Nor the land of the shamrock, nor land of the 

rose; 
But show me the thistle that waves its proud 

head, 
O'er heroes whose blood for their country was shed. 
For, old Scotland, I love thee ! thou'rt dearer to 

me 
Than all lands that are girt by the wide-rolling 

sea; 
Though asleep not in sunshine, like islands afar, 
Yet thou'rt gallant in love, and triumphant in 

war! 

Then tell me of bards and of warriors bold 
Who wielded their brands in the battles of old, 
Who conquer'd and died for their lov*d native 

land, 
With its maidens so fair, and its mountains so 

grand! 
For, old Scotland, I love thee ! thou 'rt dearer to 

me 
Than all lands that are girt by the wide-rolling 

sea; 
Though asleep not in sunshine, like islands afar, 
Yet thou *rt gallant in love, and triumphant in 

war! 
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OH ! THE H APPT D AY8 OF CHILDHOOD. 


All hurry to their leafy beds 
Among the rustling trees, 


Mneicby W. RLUhfow. 


Till morn with new-born beauty sheds 




Her splendour o'er the seas. 


Oh ! the happy days of childhood, 




When oar hearts were glad and free, 


Majestic seem the barks that glide, 


When we roam'd by Yale and wildwood, 


As night creeps o'er the sky, 


Lightsome as the sportive bee. 


Along the sweet and tranquil Clyde, 


Happy, happy, happy childhood, 


And charm the gazer's eye, 


Then our hearts were glad and free ; 


While spreading trees with plumage gay, 


Happy, happy, days of childhood, 


8mile vernal o'er the scene, 


When our hearts were glad and free. 


And all is balmy as the May- 




All lovely and serene. 


Then the morning sun with gladness 




Oped the joyous courts of day, 




While our hearts, untouch'd with sadness, 




Felt so cheerful and so gay. 

Happy, happy, happy childhood, 






Then the heart was glad and gay ; 




Happy, happy, happy childhood, 




Then our hearts were glad and gay. 


THE WARNING. 


Who can turn to life's gay morning— 


Made by & Bait. 


Who resume the charms of youth, 




When sweet innocence adorning 


[It Is a 8oottiih gnpentttlon that the bowttng of the watch- 


Lit the way to love and truth ! 


dog of the house, where there If an inralld, le a alga of his 


Happy, happy, happy childhood, 


speedy dlaaolotion.] 


When the heart was glad and gay; 




Happy, happy, happy childhood, 


A maidh* fair lay dying within her palace-hall, 


Then the heart was glad and gay. 


And round her couch were sighing her bright 




attendants all; 




Her lately coroneted brow feels many a rending 




throe, 
And the hectic spot is spreading now o'er her 






wan cheek of woe. 


THB BANES OF CLYDE. 


Tls night j fond ones bend o'er her, with kind 




affection's fears, 


Music by W. BrocM. 


As though they could restore her by their anguish 




and their tears; 


How sweet to rove at summer's eve 


No hope their hearts need borrow, for the watch- 


By Clyde's meandering stream, 


dog's doleful cries 


When Sol in joy is seen to leave 


Tell the painful tale of sorrow, ere the morning's 


The earth with crimson beam. 


light she dies. 


When island-clouds that wander*d far, 




Above his sea-couch lie, 


She gazes round her wildly when that sad sound 


And here and there some gem-like star 


is heard, 


Be-opes its sparkling eye. 


Then greets her lov'd ones mildly with a parting 




soul's regard ; 


I see the insects gather home, 


But ere the morning's sub has shone that fair one 


That lov'd the evening ray ; 


breathes no more, 


And minstrel birds that wanton roam, 


And the faithful watch-dog's warning moan is 


Now sing their vesper lay : 


also hush'd and o'er. 
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PREE MI MOU\ 


THE SWEETS OF 80BBTETY.* 


Air— u Smile again my bonnie Lassie." 


Air— "A man's a man tor a* that** 


Prkb mi mou', my cantie callan, 




Callan, pree my m6u' ; 


Is there for sweet sobriety, 


Certes ! noo am unco willan, 


A man of worth, and a' that, 


Gin ye're willan too. 


Then join our good society — 


Meikle does my fain heart lo'e thee, 


I'm sure ye 11 never rue that ! 


Bead my thoctfu' e'e ; 


For a' that, and a' that, 


Wha could e'er be lealer to thee? 


Well take a cup for a' that ; 


Nane sae leal as me! 


But let it be good sober tea, 


Then pree mi mou', my cantie callan, 


And all agree for a' that. 


Callan, pree my mou'; 




Certes ! noo am unco willan, 


What though some fools get great on wine, 


Gin ye're willan too. 


On sumptuous food, and a' that? 




On humbler diet we can dine, 


Be nae blate, my cantie callan, 


And dare be wise, for a' that. 


Callan, be nae blate ; 


For a' that, and a' that, 


A' my thochts are spent on Allan, 


Their gorgeous dress, and a' that — 


Ear* as weel as late. 


A sober man, though e'er so poor, 


This puir heart wad soon be broken 


Is best of men, for a' that! 


Gifye'dlichtlieme; 




Gi'e me then the gouden token — 


Ye see the haughty autocrat, 


Mak* me blythe and free. 


PufT'd up with drink, and a' that, 


Then pree mi mou', my cantie callan, 


Address his slaves with demon-chat, 


Callan, pree my mou' ; 


In pride of power, and a' that 


Certes ! I was ne'er sae willan, 


For a' that, and a' that, 


Gin ye're willan too. 


His wicked laws, and a' that, 




He knows each hour man 's gaining power, 




By prudence, truth, and a' that! 
A king can make his country bless'd 




WHEN LAST WE MET. 


By freedom, trade, and a' that ; 


Whm* last we met, her lustrous eyes, 


By looking after the distress'd, 


Like smile of heaven, were nx*d on mine ! 


With liberal hand, and a' that 


Bright as twin stars that light the skies, 


For a' that, and a' that, 


When sparkling 'mid the ocean's brine. 


Our efforts help, for a' that, 


To me it was a glance divine— 


Let worth and might defend our right, 


A nameless and contenting bliss, 


And act ourselves, for a' that 


For in their soft quiescent shine, 




She said— I'm thine for ever, yeB I 


Then let us meet in converse sweet, 


rm thine, I'm thine for ever. 


With good intent, and a' that; 




Our temperance laws will aid the cause 


But ah I we only met to weep 


Of wife and child, for a that 


With burning eyes a sad adieu ; 


For a' that, and a' that, 


My bark was fluttering on the deep, 


Well show the world, and a' that, 


As pensive as a wild sea-mew! 


That we can be more glad than he 


Our pennons 'mid the zephyrs flew, 


Who drinks his drams, and a' that 


Our sails were swelling to the gale, 




And nearer every moment drew 


• This 8ong waa written for DarldsotTs CoDoctkm of Tsm- 


The hour that told the solemn tale- 


perancs Bongs, and is his copyright 


Farewell— I'm thine for ever! 
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THOUGH YOUTH HAS GONE BY. 

To Nan. SgoDOEiaa, Esq. 
Afr-" Meeting of the wtteii." 

Though youth is gone by, and age creeps o'er 

me fast, 
And time o'er my dark looks his hoar-frost has 

cast; 
I fret not on fortune, nor frown on the gay, 
For once in this life I was happy as they, 
For once in this life I was happy as they. 

Why should I be sad, though my years seem but 

few? 
I only have got the less labour to do ! 
If sorrow and cares are the fortune of men, 
Why should we lament to resign them again ? 
Why should we lament to resign them again ? 

In youth there is hope which old age Is denied ; 
But that phantom of beauty is then to be tried ; 
But age can best tell how life's longings are vain, 
And how folly and hope are the parents of pain ! 
And how folly and hope are the parents of pain ! 

So then let me sing, as in youth I have done; 
No sorrow appears on the brow of the sun ! 
If honest in friendship, and faithful in soul ; 
These, these are the blessings that always console ! 
These, these are the blessings that always console ! 

So, though youth has gone by, and age creeps 

o'er me fast, 
And time o'er my dark locks its hoar-frost has 

cast; 
I fret not on fortune, nor frown on the gay, 
For once in this life I was joyous as they ! 
For once in this life I was joyous as they I 



WHAT IS SPABKLING WTT? 

What is sparkling wit ? 

What is soothing song? 
One for joy unfit — 

T other dull and long, 
If we are not near 

Woman's dove-like eye— 
If we cannot hear 
Woman's soft reply. 

What is sparkling wit? &c. 



O the balmy bliss 

Woman can impart, 
When her honey kiss 

Is Bweeten'd by the heart ! 
When her sunny smiles 

All our acts approve ; 
Who 'd geny her wiles ? — 

Who'd refuse to love? 

What is sparkling wit? Ac 

Once a sporting bee 

Sought a scented bower ; 
Fluttering round went he, 

Then he kiss'd a flower : 
Sweet was its young lip, 

And he kissed it again — 
If insects rapture sip, 

8hould man not do the same? 

What is sparkling wit? e\c. 



LET GLASGOW FLOURISH. 

Air.— "Maggie Pleken." 

Let Glasgow flourish by the word 
And might of every merchant-lord, 
And institutions which afford 

Good homes the poor to nourish. 
A place of commerce, peace, and power, 
With wealth and wisdom as her dower, 
May still her tree majestic tower — 

Hurra! Let Glasgow Flourish. 

cho&us. 

Here 's to the tree that never sprung, 
Here 's to the bell that never rung, 
Here 's to the bird that never sung, 
And here 's to the caller salmon. 

Behold her structures rise sublime, 
Her stately ships from every dime, 
Her spinning wheels more swift than time, 

Along fair Clutha's waters. 
Her science, literature, and arts, 
Her towering stalks, her crowded marts, 
The starry eyes and glowing hearts 

That bless her lovely daughters. 

Here 's to the tree, &c 
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For 1 social men and maidens fair, 


In wars of old the archer strung 


What spot on earth can once compare? 


His crossbow at the foe, 


What tyrant loon our rights would dare. 


When through the air the arrow sprung, 


Let him his head beware o't. 


And laid the victim low. 


We're linked together hand-in-hand, 


Now, the target's heart receives the dart, 


The guardian spirits of our land, 


This is our wish'd-for aim! 


While thistles bloom and mountains stand, 


No man destroy'd, no friend annoy'd, 


Of war he'd hare his share o't 


In our inspiring game. 


Here's to the tree, Ac. 






80 let us bend the graceful bow— 




A pastime for a king! 




And let the arrow swiftly go 




In music from the string ; 




And may we behold more archers bold 


TJtcujfi LOVE. 


Assembled in the plain: 


Mule by John Sinclair. 


It has been so in the times of old, 
May we soon see the like again! 


PnbOdnd by Mttchlson, Muttaseller, CHatgow. 




Thxkb is a lovely, brilliant star 
Attends the moon on high, 






And seems to guide her shining car 




In beauty through the sky. 


ODE TO BANNOCKBUBN. 


80 true lore leads my trusting heart 




For ever on to thee; 


Frva hundred years, and Brace's brand 


Twill be as hard for us to part, 


O'er Bannockburn, like flame of light, 


So dear thou art to me! 


Was swung in his courageous hand, 




To put old Scotia's foes to flight. 


I knew thee first in early years, 


And from the hills and glens came down 


When earth seem'd strewn with flowers, 


Each Highland chief, each baron bold; 


When hope was unalloyM by fears, 


While on their brows a Celtic frown 


And sunshine charm'd the hours. 


The spirit of their errand told. 


*Mong festal halls of mirth and song K 




That win the soul from care, 


CHORUS. 


To me those scenes were dull and long, 




If; lore! thou wert not there. 


Up for Scotland's hills and heather, 


There is a lonely, brilliant star, 6c. 


Warriors true and kilted men ! 




Let us fight or fall together; 




We shall ne'er be free till then! 
Sound the pibroch o'er each mountain — , 






Let it swell from sea to sea — 


THE ABCHEB'S SONG. 


Come by loch, ravine, and fountain: 




Scotland's rights and liberty! 


Air— "Two merry in the haH. N 






Then hill and valley, wood and field, 


A hand of merry archers we 


Were cloth'd in red and bright array, 


In joy compete to-day; 


By hostile rank who scorn'd to yield 


No manly sport can blyther be- 


The glories of that awful day. 


No hearts feel half so gay! 


And blood and fury fill'd each eye, 


With hopeful eye we bend the bow, 


And foemen rush'd with heedless might, 


As o'er the lawn we rove, 


Soon as they heard the martial cry, 


And strike more true than beauty too 


And join'd revengeful in the fight ! 


Can strike the heart of lore! 


Up for Scotland, Ac 

SM 
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FRIENDS OF YOUTH. 

Musical Copyright of B. WHllami, London. 

Fronds of youthful days gone by- 
Days of sweetest joy and love! 
When the bine and boundless sky 
Seem'd unveil'd by clouds above. 
Join with me and gladly tell » 

All the changes time has wrought; 
Since we utter'd last, farewell ! 
Think how much we have been taught. 
Youthful days, how free of care- 
Youthful days, how full of love ! 
Every scene was full of joy, 
Nothing could our hearts annoy. 

When we wandered forth at morn, 

By vernal path or purling rill, 
And the mavis on the" thorn 

Sang its matin notes so shrill — 
All was sinless mirth and joy— 

Every heart, like Nature's, gay; 
Oh, tha£time;.should e'er destroy 
Childhood's years and childhood's play ! 
Youthful days, how free of care — 
Youthful days, how roll of love ! 
Every scene so full of joy, 
Nothing could our hearts annoy. 



THE BRIDE. 

Written for Henry RuiselL London: G. H. Dsvidaon. 

To-xgbbow, to-morrow, a Bride I shall be ; 
My heart and my hand they are both given free; 
To be lov*d, to be woo'd by the man of my heart; 
To be wed to the same one— O, never to part! 
This is life too endearing, and hope too divine; 
To-morrow, to-morrow, young Alfred is mine I 
The charm of mine eyes, and my soul's early pride ; 
O joy I too intense— Tm a Bride, Tm a Bride I 

But what do I see? ha! before me he stands, 
And he holds— I shall hide me — a maid by the 

hands; 
He breathes in her ear, lo ! he kisses her cheek, 
And she hangs her fair face in an attitude meek. 
O false, one! deceiver! — how can you do so? 
My bosom shall burst with its anguish and woe! 



He says that he loves her— hell meet her to-night, 
When the moon and the stars have resum'd their 

false light 
There 's the altar— I see it They meet; they are 

wed- 
What fever is this? — what deranges my head? 
They are happy — O, sorrow! I *m single for liffef 
I'm a Bride, I'm a Bride, but shall ne'er be a wife. 

Time passes — he hates her— the maid is like me. 
O, horror! where am I? — A dream it must be. 
Let me wake from my trance— O, dull night, fly 

away! 
Tis only a dream— O, how cheerful is day! 
Fm awake, 'twas my fears — O, twas nothing 

beside; 
And Alfred is true— Fm a Bride, Fm'a Bride! 



THE DRUNKABD'S SONG. 
Written ftflCHenry Russell. London: (fc^H. Davidson. 

DuHK/drink, drink, 

Drink till the senses swim — 
Drink, drink, drink, 

Till life is a'dtezy dream; 
Drink through the quiet of night, 

Drink till the gay sun rise- 
Till rosy lips grow white, 

Till madness fill the eyen. 
Drink, drink, drink! 

Drink, drink, drink 

The charms of life away ; 
Who cares for home or friend ? 

Who cares for wife or child ? 
Their tears can but offend — 

Their love has but beguil'd. 
Drink, drink, drink. 

Drink, drink, drink 

Soul and body away; 
Drink, drink, drink — 

'lis but ourselves who pay. 
Since " time was made for slaves,'* 

Who values it a straw ? 
The world is cramm'd with knaves — 

Down with the church and law. 
Drink, drink, drink. 
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Brink, drink, drink ; 


When threading your way 


Bravo— another glass! 


To your mansions at night, 


Here's to the fools who think- 


From some dull, dismal window 


Here '• to our favourite lass ! 


Behold the faint light ; 


Who cares for cash or fame, 


Tis some weaver obscure, 


An anxious fool is he I 


Who is struggling to win 


Those leave us as they came — 


A poor scanty meal 


Drink is the bliss for me ! 


, For his children within. 


Drink, drink, drink. 






As you pass at the morn, 


Drink, drink, drink, 


Do you never behold 


Like men of full-grown stature; 


The toil-broken labourer 


Here let us laugh and wink, 


Out in the cold, 


At home let us show ill nature. 


Half-clothed and half-fed ?— 


Here let us hug each other, 


Then because we are poor, 


There let us quarrel and fight; 


0! do not oppress us, 


Here let us old Care smother, 


TU ill to endure. 


There we are grim as night 




Drink, drink, drink. 


Hear the circling of wheels 




As you pass by the mill, 


Drink, drink, drink, 


From morning till night 


Drink till the senses swim — 


The same sound echoes still. 


Drink, drink, drink, 


The young and the aged 


Till life is a dizzy dream; 


Are firm at their post, 


Drink through the quiet of night, 


Or the object of life 


Drink till the gay sun rise — 


Would be instantly lost. 


Till rosy lips grow white, 




Till madness fills the eyes. 


Give us work, give us work, 


Drink, drink, drink 1 


For 'tis all that we ask ; 




Give us honest employment— 




Who cares for his task ? 




But do not oppress us 


THE LABOURER'S SONG. 


Because we are poor, 
For the scowl of the master 


Written for Henry BoneO. 


Is ill to endure. 


Gira us work, give us work, 
That is all that we ask; 






Give us honest employment — 




Who cares for his task? 




But do not oppress us 


THE MAID OF DUNOON. 


Because we are poor, 


Oompotodby Bltwttt, London 


For the scowl of the master 




Is ill to endure. 


On the banks of the Clyde lives the maid of 




Dunoon, 


We hare children at home, 


She is light as a fawn, and as lovely as May ! 


We have feelings within, 


Her eyes are as bright as the starlight aboon, 


And the whole world, you know, 


And her smile, like its sunshine, is cloudless 


Is in feeling akin ; 


and gay! 


But do not oppress us 


She met me at eve, when the moon was asleep, 


Because we are poor, 


Streaming diamonds of light o'er the breast of 


For the frown of the master 


thesea — 


Is ill to endure. 


When Silence, the goddess! her vigils did keep, 
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O, then was the moment of rapture for me ! 
The maid of Dunoon, the maid of Dunoon, 
The maid of Dunoon is the maiden for me! 

The mountains around cast their shadows along, 

O'er the Tale of the Clyde, and Benlomond so 
high 
Look'd dream-like in night, and the spirit of song 

Seem'd floating afar o'er the breast of the sky ! 
Tet graceful and fair, like an angel she stood — 

Her face beaming love and her heart bounding 
free; 
O, lore has its moments of joyfullest mood : 

So the maid of Dunoon is the maiden for me t 
The maid of Dunoon, the maid of Dunoon, 

The maid of Dunoon is the maiden for me ! 



THE RAILWAY STAG. 

Air— "Though dark be our iorowb," Ac 

I once was a stag of the first reputation, 

And few had antlers so branchy as I ; 
There wasn't a railway propos'd in the nation 

At which I had not a sanguine shy, 
I'm now inundated with shares allocated 

In railways I know that can never be made, 
And sorry am I that I e'er speculated — 

So again I am at my legitimate trade. 

I conn'd each prospectus with heart palpitation, 

A pencil in hand, and a little note-book ; 
The length of each line, and the whole population, 

Down on its pages I hurriedly took. 
I read gazeteers, and statistics, and histories — 

Learn'd every item propos'd to a shade ; 
But being involv'd in their unforeseen mysteries — 

Now I am at my legitimate trade. 

I call'd on my broker at eight every morning, 

To hear of each scheme that was novel and good; 
Sometimes I was bold, and sometimes I took 
warning, 

For stags are in nature both timid and rude. 
I sold at small premiums whatever was going — 

To hold for an hour I was always afraid ; 
But now allocations are scarcely worth showing — 

Again I am at my legitimate trade. 



I oft met with men who were bearing the market, 

And trying it once I was bit by the same; 
So after that time I no more had a lark at 

That very ridiculous kind of game. 
I stuck to the stagging, and often went bragging 

How much I was making— how much 1 had 
made; 
But now I have got a deplorable gagging — 

Again I am at my legitimate trade. 

Schemes I had laid for a house in the country. 

Apart from the town in a beautiful spot ! 
For up to this hour I had ne'er had a farthing 

That wasn't twice needed before it was got. 
My schemes and my hopes they are all sadly 
blasted; 

The wife I had fix'd on must still live a maid : 
Hie joke was too good, and too briefly it lasted — 

Again I am at my legitimate trade. 

My pockets are cramm'd with poor scrip not worth 
having; 

No one will buy, and the broker can't sell — 
I suppose I must use it as paper for shaving: 

My sorrow is more than I *m willing to tell ! 
The spell it has burst — the excitement is over — 

The contracts I sign'd often make me afraid ; 
Farewell to my dreams about living on clover — 

Again I am at my legitimate trade. 



THE MAID OF KELVIN GBOVE. 
Mode by Wwtrop. London: R. Cocks. 

Young Mary is as fair a flower, 

With cheek o' peach and eye o' love, 
As ever bloom'd in richest bower 

Within the shades of Kelvin Grove. 
Her bonnie lips, wi' nature's hue, 

Are like twin-roses when they meet ; 
And, oh ! she has a heart that 's true, 

And, oh ! she has a smile that's sweet. 

Light as a fawn she bounds along 

Where scented trees in beauty grow, 
And chants with glee her artless song— 

O ! may it not be chang'd to woe ! 
The wee birds listen frae ilka tree, 

Responding to her notes o' love, 
And follow her with sparkling e'e — 

The bonnie maid of Kelvin Grove. 
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The seed lies lang below the earth, 

Before it shows its germ o' green; 
The bud has lang attain'd its birth 

Before its honey-fruit is seen ; 
80 shall tb j gentle, fairy form 

8oon growing up to woman prore 
A sense refln'd, a bosom warm, 

To blest the scenes of Kelvin Grove. 



FLOWERS OF SUMMER. 



by J. 



OhsppeD. 



Flowsrs of summer, sweetly springing, 

Deck the dewy lap of earth; 
Birds of lore are fondly singing 

In their gay and jocund mirth. 
Streams are pouring from their fountains, 

Echoing through each rugged dell ; 
Heather-bells adorn the mountains, 

Bid the city, lore ! farewell. 

See, the boughs are rich in blossom, 
Through each sunlit silent grore ; 

Cast all sorrow from thy bosom- 
Freedom is the soul of lore ! 

Let us o'er the valleys wander, 
Nor a frown within us dwell. 

And in joy see Nature's grandeur, 
Bid the city, lore ! farewell. 

Morning's sun shall then invite us 

By the ever-sparkling streams; 
Evening's fall again delight us 

With its crimson-colour'd beams. 
Flowers of summer, sweetly springing, 

Deck the dewy lap of earth ; 
Birds of love are loudly singing, 

In their gay and jocund mirth. 



I C ANNA LEAVE THE HIGHLAND HILLS. 
Mupto by Phfllipt. London: Chariot Jefferya. 

I cxjrvx leave the Highland hills, 

They're a' sae dear to me ; 
Sublime they rise, 'mid cloud and skies, 

From out the sacred sea. 



The heather-bell adorns the dell, 

The eagle soars on high; 
His young brood sleep where lightnings leap 

In grandeur through the sky. 

Lochlomond hills methinks I see 

Asleep in summer dream ; 
And there the bonnie rowan tree 

Hangs fragrant o'er the stream. 
The passer by, with brighter eye, 

Admires fair Nature's plan, 
And wisely feels that heaven reveals 

Such matchless love to man. 

*Mid mountains' shade, the tartan plaid 

In native grace is seen, 
And maidens roam where cataracts foam 

Along each deep ravine. 
The lambkins bleat with accents sweet, 

The roe skips nimbly by— 
The Highland hills, with all their rills, 

Uplift man's soul on high. 



THE DEATH WATCH. 
A •npentttkm of Scotland. 

Twjls midnight, and echo had ceas'd to reply, 

For the world around lay asleep, 
The pale queen of night from her palace on high, 
As calmly and softly the night glided by — 

Beheld her bright charms in the deep. 
Butcalm and serene though the eveningmay reign, 
There is one still awake that is hopeless with pain, 
And faintly and slowly there falls on her ear 
A sad measur'd sound that distracts her with 
fear:— 

ms the death-watch— Hark! 'tis the death- 
watch. 

Long, long has the fair one in anguish declin'd 
Through nights that wore slowly awayt 

Her lone spirit sad as the eagle confln'd, 

And dark waves of doubt overwhelming her mind, 
As she longs for the dawning of day. 

But now o'er her brow doth a chilliness spread, 

And her brief page of life is about to be read; 

She heaves not a sigh, and she calls not a friend ; 

But silently sleeps as a saint to her end. 
Twas the death-watch— Yes I 'twas the death- 
watch I 
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Land of the pibroch, the plaid, and the heather, 


MEET ME, LOVE! 


The lake and the mountain, the streamlet and 




glen, 


miit me, love! when the dew-drop sleeps 


The green thoughts of youth do not easily wither, 


In the balmy breast of the opening rose; 


But dwell on thy charms and thy bravest of 


While dawn her sacred rigil keeps 


men! 


O'er the scented cell of its soft repose — 


Both genius and love have in raptures hong o'er 


meet me, lore ! 


thee, 




And wafted thy name in sweet sounds o'er the 


meet me, lore! when the sinking son 


sea 


Has coloured the pale lily's bosom red — 


Till nations afar have bent low to adore thee. 


When stream! as golden liquid run, 


Home of my fathers! my heart turns to thee! 


And the sky-lark in its nest is hid. 


Home of my fathers, in joy or in sorrow- 


meet me, lore ! 


Home of my fathers, my heart turns to thee! 


meet me, lore ! when the lady-moon 


. 


Conducts her family o'er the sky — 




When downy clouds float light aboon, 


LEND ME THINE AZUBE EYES. 


And zephyrs pass as a lover's sigh. 




meet me, love 1 


JLevd me thine azure eyes — 




Beauty's fond dwelling 1 




And thy soul's melodies — 


HOME OF MY FATHERS. 


SilverVl and swelling! 




Then may I win thy heart- 


SottoMniicbyC. H. Puday, London. 


Gentle and guileless ! 




Till then I want the art— 


Homb of my fathers, though farirom thy grandeur, 


TUlthenI*msmileleai! 


In joy or in sorrow my heart turns to thee; 




In visions of night o'er thy loved scenes I wander, 


Hope's brilliant flash is gone- 


And dwell with those friends that are dearest 


Soother of sorrow ! 


tome! 


Sadness lies where it shone— 


I see thy blue hills, where the thunders are leap- 


Fearing to-morrow. 


ing— 


Speechless and vain were tears, 


Where springs the loud cascade to caverns be- 


Since thus we sever ! 


low; 


Farewell!— till this heart wears 


The clouds round their summits their dark watch 


Thine image— ever! 


are keeping, 




Thy ravines are streaked with the purest of snow. 




Home of my fathers, in joy or in sorrow — 




Home of my fathers, my heart turns to thee! 






WITH GLADNESS ON EACH FACE. 


Warm are thy hearts, though thy breezes be chilly, 


' 


Rosy thy maidens, and artless and gay! 


With gladness on each face, 


Cradled on high lie thy lakes pure and stilly, 


And joy in every heart, 


Surrounded by mountains gigantic and grey ! 


We meet to celebrate that place 


Thy stern thistle still shoots aloft in its glory, 


Of which we are a part. 


And sheds its bright dew-tears o'er old heroes' 


No malice here abounds — 


graves; 


No hateful glance of scorn; 


Thy rudely reared cairns echo many a story 


Each heart in loudest strains resounds — 


Of those who fell bravely, who scorned to be 


The place where we were born. 


slaves! 


Then let the night roll on in mirth and harmony, 


Home of my fathers, in joy or in sorrow- 


And sweet content alone be found to past the 


Home of my fathers, my heart turns to thee! 


goblet free. 
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Oft hare we met ere this 

In unity and lore, 

And spent those nights in social bliss, 

Our kindred hearts to prove. 

We now meet here once more, 

And will not part till morn ; 

So let each echo from his core— 

The place where we were born, 
Then let the night roll on in mirth and harmony, 
And sweet content alone be found to pass the 
goblet free. 

See what a happy sight; 

So many faces dear; 

This soul-reviving welcome night 

Comes only once a-year! 

Should sadness then be near, 

Or any craking thorn? 

Come join me in a social cheer— 

The place where we were born! 
Then let the night roll on in mirth and harmony, 
And sweet content alone be known to pass the 
goblet free. 



PASS, PASS THE SONG. 
k\r—" Ower the moir among the heather.** 

Pass, pass the song; let all be glad; 

Let fame a flowery garland wreath us; 
Why should a single soul be sad 

When friends of former days are with us? 
For those are friends who still endure 

Through all the changes life can send us ; 
And who would wish a joy more pure, 

Than when such ones their presence lend us? 

Then fill me up a flowing glass 

To pledge those friends of memory near us; 
Though years with arrow swiftness pass, 

Their happy faces still can cheer us; 
For those are friends who still endure 

Through all the changes life can send us ; 
And who would wish a joy more pure, 

Than when such friends their presence lend us? 

So here's to those who were most dear 
When youth and mirth flashed gaily round us; 

We meet, and still we are sincere, 
Though care and sorrow long have found us ; 



For those are friends who still endure 
Through all the ills that life can send us ; 

And who would wish a joy more pure, 
Than when such friends their presence lend 
us? 



FIRST LOVE. 

I wkvwr truly lovM but once; 

I ne'er can truly love again ! 
Though other maids their charms advance, 

Their worth can but increase my pain. 
Deep in my heart, as in a mine, 

Remembrance of her love is hid ; 
Though she for whom I ceaseless pine, 

Is now to me, alas! forbid. 

Ah! well do I remember still 

The sacred grove where first we met ; 
The cattle browsing on the hill — 

The music of the rivulet — 
The song of birds, the hum of bees— 

The crimson of the mountain heather ; 
While love entwin'd her charm with these, 

That knit our tender hearts together ! 



There are who deem it weak to lov 

To nurture softness in the soul ; 
But ah! the charm is from above, 

And owns no mortal's weak control ! 
Still clinging to the first dear joy, 

That held dominion o'er my mind — 
An ivy time can ne'er destroy 

By chilling frost or tempest wind ! 



COME, FANNY. 

Comb, Fanny ; sweet is the evening breeze, 

And cool is its sacred sigh, 
And gently it quivers the aspen trees 

As it softly passes by. 
Come, let us taste the pure blue breath 

That mountain wights inhale, 
And travel with me o'er the flowery heath, 

While I whisper a kind love tale. 
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I will tell thee how the warrior came 




With laurels round his head, 


YES! HE IS TRUE. 


Not as cowards come, in lowly shame, 




And hearts of panting dread — 


Ybs! he is true, and he is kind, 


And how the maid of his hopes drew nigh 


Who asks thy gentle heart ; 


To welcome her warrior-knight, 


Thou art the jewel of his mind, 


With soul of joy in her pale blue eye, 


With which he cannot part! 


And a face of beauty bright 


The birds may hate the summer air— 




The fish forsake the sea; 


I will tell thee how, in lowly cot, 


But thou shalt still remain his care, 


The shepherd wooes his bride — 


Even though such changes be. 


When pastoral cares are all forgot, 




And she sits close by his side— 


And though green spring may not return 


And how their vows are more sincere 


To gladden Nature's nice, 


In their humble domicile, 


And winter's boisterous storms may mourn 


Than the learned tones of a mighty peer 


In summer's laughing place; 


Whose heart knows more of guile. 


Yet he who asks thy heart can ne'er 




Forget love's power nor thee. 


And last m speak my secret mind — 


Ah! no: he still shall be sincere, 


What I would fain impart : 


Even though such changes be. 


Oh ! Fanny, say that thou It be kind 




To affection's fondest heart. 




Then come and taste the evening breeze, 





For sweet is its scented sigh ; 




Well make a bower *mid the moonlit trees, 




Apart from the vulgar eye. 


WHAT AILS MY HEABT? 




What ails my heart — what dims my e'e? 
What mak's you seem sae wae, Jamie? 






Ye werena aye sae cauld to me, 


SONG FOB CHILDREN. 


Ye ance were blythe and gay, Jamie. 


Mule by W. H. Uthgow. 


Tm wae to see you like a flower, 
Kill'd by the winter's snaw, Jamie ; 


Hask! the Sabbath-bells are pealing 


Droop farer down frae hour to hour, 


8weetly on the silent air, 


An' waste sae fast awa, Jamie. 


To the christian heart revealing 




Pleasures unalloy'd with care. 


rm sure your Jeany's kind and true, 


Happy, happy, happy morning ! 


She loves nae ane but thee, Jamie ; 


how dear to us you are ! 


She ne'er has gi'en thee cause to rue ; 




If sae— ye still are free, Jamie. 


8weeter sing the birds this morning ; 


I winna tak* your hand and heart, 


Brighter shines the sun above, 


If there is ane mair dear, Jamie. 


Flowers appear still more adorning 


Td sooner far for ever part — 


Every bower and every grove. 


With thee— though wi' a tear, Jamie, 


Happy, happy, happy morning ! 




All is beauty, all is love ! 


Then, tell me your doubts and fears; 


• 


Keep naething hid frae me, Jamie. 


Let us, then, in heart uniting, 


Are ye afraid o' coming years — 


Hail this erer-blessed day— 


0' darker days to me, Jamie ? 


Which all nature doth delight in- 


Ill share your grief, HI share your joy; 


Let us to our Maker pray. 


They 11 come alike to me, Jamie. 


Happy, happy, happy morning! 


Misfortune's hand may all destroy, 


Blessed be the Lord for aye! 


Except my love for thee, Jamie. 
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GIVE MB THE DAY. 


SERENADE. 


Givb me the day when sunbeams play 


Fairest of women! thy lover below 


O'er stilly stream and balmy bower, 


Feels all the anguish thy hate can bestow — 


When skylarks sing, and the wild bee's wing 


Dreads some false rival, who loves but in part, 


Hums loud, as it flutters from flower to flower. 


Who cannot bestow thee each wish of his heart: 


Give me the day. 


Listen, sweet lady! nor hear with disdain 




The passion that causes my bosom such pain. 


Give me the day when Nature's gay 




In the glowing arms of golden light — 


One gentle look, love! one tender reply; 


When the love-fraught eye of maiden shy, 


One glance from the light of thine eloquent eye! 


Shines sinless forth in lustre bright 


Hope shall revive in my bosom again — 


Give me the day. 


Joy shall dispel every shadow of pain: 




Listen, sweet lady! nor hear with disdain 


Give me the day in the month of May, 


The passion that causes my bosom such pain. 


When spring is rearing its foliage green, 




And summer smiles, with golden wiles, 
On all where nature bleak has been. 






Give me the day. 




Give me the day, when on surgeless bay, 


THE VILLAGE LASSES. 


My love and I can fleetly glide 




In tiny yacht, afraid of nought, 


Air— u Green grows the nahee, 0." 


As we skim the green translucent tide. 




Give me the day. 


The deuce tak' a' the lasses, 0, 




The bonnie village lasses, ; 




They 've ruin'd me beyond degree, 





With their confounded clashes, 0. 




The tither day I went away 


SING ON. 


Wi' joy to see my deary, 0; 




But every tongue since then has rung, 


Snro on; 0! let my spirit hear 


Until my heart grows weary, 0. 


Those strains I lov*d of old, 


The deuce tak' a' the lasses, 0, &c 


Erewhile a single earth-born fear 




Had made my heart feel cold: 


Where'er I gang Tm always wrang, 


I long to hear each cherish'd name, 


An' tales are a* miscarried, ; 


Although I cannot love the same. 


An' when Fm sweet to ane I meet, 




They swear we 're to get married, 0. 


8ing on, the sweet birds sing those strains 


The deuce tak' a' the lasses, 0, &c 


We heard in days gone by, 




They bind us still with golden chains, 


What signifies what changes rise — 


Although, perchance, we sigh; 


Politic or religious, 0; 


They speak of friends, of flowers, of rills, 


If love there be, let all agree, 


Though other thought the bosom fills. 


To quarrel is egregious, 0. 




The deuce tak' a' the lasses, 0, &<?. 


Sing on, though we are altered now, 




Great Nature breathes the same; 


But now, forsooth ! I'll tell a truth, 


The shade of years may dim the brow, 


It 's but themselves they 're doing, ; 


But wherefore should we blame 


For by their snash scarce ane will fash 


Those joys that cheerM us in our youth, 


To gang at night a- wooing, 0. 


When all was love, and hope, and truth! 


The deuce tak' a' the lasses, 0, &c 



2N 
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Jean Anderson, my braw Jean! 


THE BOWLING BRAES. 


Ye were my youth's desire ; 


• 


I lo'ed you wi' an awe, Jean, 


The Bowling braes, the Bowling braes, 


0* love that couldna tire. 


That rise in beauty o'er the Clyde ; 


Our joys ha'e been complete, Jean, 


Where oft in youth I've gatherM slaes, 


As mony years ha'e seen; 


With eye of joy and heart of pride. 


And though we die, well meet again, 


Still dear to me, in riper years, 


To part nae mair, my Jean ! 


Your vernal glades enticing spread, 




And oh, how short the time appears, 




Of youth and lore so strangely fled! 


1 


The Bowling braes, the Bowling braes, 




Inspire me with reviving joy ; 


TALK OF THE SEA. 


And when I tread your grassy ways, 




I feel as cheerful as a boy. 


Talk of the sea— O ! 'tis wondrous grand, 


From dark Dumbuck to Frisky Hall— 


When we walk in joy on the flowery strand ; 


From sweet Dunglass to Bowling Bay — 


When we fear not the billows that swell on high, 


I love your pathways one and all, 


And our bark on the bay doth in quietude lie ; 


And long among your shades to stray. 


When the sun is full, and the heavens are blue, 




And angel faces seem smiling through, 


The Bowling braes, the Bowling braes, 


And the winds are asleep on the aspen tree, 


Stern winter scarce has power to harm ; 


then is the time to talk of the sea! 


But deck'd with Nature's summer-claes, 


then is the time to talk of the sea! 


then they have a fairy charm! 




Their woody brows 'mid zephyrs swing — 


But when afloat on its restless waves, 


Each hill its sylvan pride displays— 


That open like tombs as the wild wind raves, 


And there the sweetest minstrels sing, 


And hail-clad clouds hang o'er the hills, 


Among the bonnie Bowling braes! 


And rashly the sails with a hurricane fills — 




When our fragile bark on her side doth lie, 




And the surge is dash'd in the up-turn'd eye, 


., ■ 


And the sluices of heaven are all let free ; 




talk not then of the glorious sea ! 




. talk not then of the glorious sea! 


JOHN ANDERSON'S REPLY TO HIS WIFE. 
Jean Anderson my braw Jean ! 






Its true whate'er ye say; 




Your word to me 's a law, Jean, 


AWAY TO THE HIGHLANDS. 


I couldna whisper nay! 




Ye've been a frugal wife, Jean, , 


Glasgow: J. Midr Wood & Co. 


An' aye been trig and clean; 




Ye're dearer to your John than life, 


Awat to the Highlands where Lomond is 


My faithra', carefu' Jean ! 


flowing, 




Where mists and where mountains in solitude 


Jean Anderson, my braw Jean ! 


he, 


Though we are up in years, 


And where the braw red-lipped heather is growing, 


And frailties on us draw, Jean, 


And cataracts foam as they came from the sky! 


That raunna cost us tears. 
While we wi' life are blest, Jean, 


Though scenes of the fairest are Windsor adorning, 




Nae grief can wat my e'en ; 


the view; 


Your honest face is a' my joy, 


Yet nature's wild grandeur, all artifice scorning. 


My sin kind-hearted Jean ! 


Is seen"mong our mountains so bonny and blue. 
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Then away to the hills where Lochlo- 

mond is flowing, 
Where mists and where mountains in 

solitude lie, 
And where the braw red-lipped heather is 

growing, 
And cataracts foam as they came from the 

sky! 

Benlomond is seen in his monarch-like glory, 
His mot in the sea and his head in the sky, 
His broad lofty brow is .majestic and hoary, 
And round him and round him the elements 
fly. 
The winds are his music, the clouds are his 
clothing, 
The sun is his shield as he wheels blazing by, 
When once on his summit you'd think you were 
soaring, 
*Mong bright-beaming stars, they are rolling so 
nigh! 
Then away to the hills where Lochlo- 
mond is flowing, 
Where mists and where mountains in 
solitude lie, 
And where the braw red-lipped heather is 
growing, 
And cataracts foam as they came from the 
sky I 



HAMMERSMITH'S SONG. 

Air.— "Will ye go to the bower." 

You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steel; 
He's the man that with freedom you fearless may 

deal. 
His arm it is brawny, his heart it is kind, 
And manly employment gives strength to his 

mind. 
Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

him deal? 
You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steel. 

lake Vulcan of old, by his furnace he stands, 
His hammer and bar firmly grasp'd in his hands, 
The music he makes while his anvil doth ring, 
Outrivals the woodlands when joyous in spring! 



Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

him deal? 
You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steel 

He turns out fine engines for water and land, 
And gires any power employers demand! 
He rivets while red, till each bore he doth fill, 
And few are^possess'd of such art and such skill. 
Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

him deal? 
You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steel. 

Great ships now are made of our iron so good, 
And all who have brains now prefer them to wood ! 
The very mile-stones — though a bit of a pun — 
Are now of our make, by our cast-iron done. 
Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

him deal? 
You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steeL 

So here y s to our trade, and to Vulcan of old ; 
From iron and steel we make silver and gold ! 
Long life to the anvil, the hammer, and blast, 
Success to quick motion, and strength to each cast, 
Will you, will you, wont you, will you then with 

him deal? 
You must come to the blacksmith for iron and 

steeL 



THE LASS OF PAKTICK HILL. 

The lass of Partick Hill, 

So graceful and so fair, 
With love's bewitching skill, 

O'ercast me with despair. 
While gambling on the green, 

Love's arrow pierced my heart; 
Her dove-like eyes were seen 

To smile upon the dart. 

Oh, cruel maid! I sighed, 

How canst thou use me bo? 
Were I thy love denied, 

'Twould fill my breast with woe. 
The moon ne'er shone more bright 

On calm and sparkling rill, 
Than thy sweet eyes' soft light — 

Sweet lass of Partick Hill. 
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The zephyrs bore along, 

In accents kind and clear, 
The burthen of my song, 

And charm'd the maiden's ear ; 
Now, "blest with her sweet smile, 

I dearly lo'e her still, 
And find" her free of guile — 

The lass of Partick Hill. 



WE CANNOT PART TO NIGHT. 

Music by D. Lee. 

Published by Lee * Cockshead, London. 

We cannot part to-night, 

Time flies on wings so fleetly ! 
Life now is all delight, 

We never breath'd more sweetly. 
Care/s at the frigid zone, 

And dare not now come hither! 
Joy smiling from his throne, 

Links all our hearts together. 
We cannot part to-night! 
We cannot part to-night I 

When first we met to-night, 

How formal was our greeting ! 
But now the soul's pure light 

Sheds radiance o'er our meeting ! 
The heart is seldom known, 

Except in joy or sorrow ; 
When friendship's ties are grown, 

Why should we fear to-morrow ? 
We cannot part to-night ! 
We cannot part to-night ! 

Our ancestors of old 

Rejoiced in thus convening ; 
And should our hearts be cold, 

Nor read the eye's pure -meaning ! 
We pilgrims are on earth, 

Like those just gone before us ; 
'Tis such a night of mirth, 

That pleasure can restore us. 
We cannot part to-night ! 
We cannot part to-night! 



I'M AWAY. 

r m away, I'm away, like a thing that is wild, 
With heart full of glee as the heart of a child! 
Afar o'er the mountains, afar o'er the stream, 
To revel in joy "mid the glad summer beam. 
I leave care behind me, I throw to the wind 
All sorrows allied to the earth-plodding mind ; 
The music of birds, and the murmur of rills, 
Shall be my companions o'er Scotia's lovM hills. 
How lucent each lake, and how lovely each 

dell! 
Who would not be happy, at home let him 

dwell; 
I'm away, I'm away, like a thing that is 

wild, 
With heart full of glee, as the heart of a 
child! 

O land of my fathers — O home of my birth! 
No spot seems so blest on the round rolling earth! 
Thy wild woods so green, and thy mountains so 

high, 
Seem homes of enchantment half hid in the sky ! 
Thy steep-winding passes where warriors have 

trod— . 
Which minstrels of yore often made their abode; 
Where Ossian and Fingal rehears'd runic tales, 
That echo'd aloft o'er the furze-cover'd dales. 

How lucent each lake, and how lovely each 

dell; 
Who would not be happy, at home let him 

dwell. 
I'm away, I'm away, like a thing that is 

wild, 
With heart full of glee, as the heart of a 
child! 



THE HIGHLAND HILLS. 

I lovb the high majestic hills, 
Where Night in grandeur sleeps, 

And hangs in dark sublimity 
Upon the rugged steeps ; 

And Silence, rolled in robes of clouds, 
Her midnight vigil keeps ! 
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I gaze, and lo! the morning breaks, 


So, with sweet gratitude — 


And darkness forth is driven 


With sweet gratitude— 


By fair Aurora's son-girt foot, 


With sweet gratitude — 


Far from the vault of heaven ! 


Their honest hearts shall glow — 


And on the lofty-pointed peaks 


Their honest hearts shall glow. 


Her sable robes are riven ! 


Tour princely treasures ope again, 




To soothe misfortune's woe! 


The winds awake from drowsy dream, 




Their trumpets swell on high, 


Te rank among your members 


And ruffle every mountain stream 


The foremost in the land, 


As fleet they journey by ; 


With he who fills your civic chair 


The avalanche springs like a beam 


With countenance so bland. 


Of might from beauty's eye. 


Wealth, wit, and learning all agree, 




Their bounty to bestow : 


Here Nature elevates the soul, 


So, with sweet gratitude— 


And makes the bosom brave; 


With sweet gratitude— 


As the rapt eye, without control, 


With sweet gratitude, 


Looks o'er the sea-green wave : 


The honest heart shall glow— f 


While gazing on infinitude, 


The honest heart shall glow. 


What man could be a slave? 


Tour princely treasures ope again, 




To soothe misfortune's woe ! 


YE MERCHANT LORDS. 





Air,— ** Ye Mariner* of England.** 




[Written tor the flnt great meeting of the "Glasgow Natlre 


THE WARRIOR'S HOME. 


Beneroleat Association."] 




To James t^m^. Esq, of Toker Lodge, late Lord Provost 


Musk by J. TurnbulL 


of Glasgow. 






Shall the warrior rest, 


Yb merchant-lords of Clutha, 


When his battles are o'er? — 


Whose fortunes now are made ; 


When his country's oppress'd 


well it does become your worth 


By the tyrant no more? 


To give the poor your aid. 


Tea, yes, to the arms of affection hell come; 


Tour princely treasures ope again, 


Nor voice of the cannon, nor bugle, nor drum, 


To soothe misfortune's woe, 


Shall again rouse the warrior, 


That with sweet gratitude — 


The noble old warrior- 


With sweet gratitude— 


He 11 proudly enjoy the calm blessings of 


With sweet gratitude, 


home! 


The honest heart shall glow — 




The honest heart shall glow. 


On each gay festive night, 


Tour princely treasures ope again, 


With his gallants sit round, 


To soothe misfortune's woe! 


And the soft eye of light 




In fair woman is found! 


Tis well that you consider 


Then, then shall he tell of his feats on the plain, 


The needful of your time, 


And in fancy lead on his bright armies again! 


Whose lot in life has been reduced 


This will cheer the old warrior, 


By loss, and not by crime. 


The noble old warrior. 


Who often pine in penury, 


Tet hell weep for the brave who in battle were 


Alarm'd their wants to show. 


slain! 
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He shall throw down hit shield, 


When artless pleasure stole our hours 


And ongird his bright blade, 


In fleet-wingM joy away — - 


That flash'd in the field 


And our pathway seem'd as strewn with flowers, 


When the onset was made- 


In that hopeful, happy day! 


He shall hang up his helmet, and lay himself down, 




Where love and affection ne'er veil'd in a frown! 


But oh! what change our bosom felt, 


Then rest thee, old warrior, 


As we grew in manhood high ; 


Thou noble old warrior! 


Our loving hearts began to melt, 


The praise of an empire take, take, 'tis thine own! 


Our bosoms learnt to sigh. 




And care came as a winter-cloud, , 




To dim our joyous eye; 
And though we ffelt both young and proud, 






It shaded life's young sky I 


FORGOTTEN BE OUB CASES AND WOES. 




Tone— M Good Night and Joy/' 


And now grown old and firm in face, 




We coolly gaze around, 


Forgotten be our cares and woes, 


While many lingering themes we trace, 


Why should we at our lot repine ? 


Which once our young hearts bound. 


The eye with kindred feeling glows — 


Now youth and pleasure, once so dear, 


The bowl o'erruns with ruby wine. 


Their trumps more calmly sound ; 


The scoffing tongue— the haughty look — 


Yes, we meet our friends with right good cheer, 


The mighty man of little soul; 


With the jovial are we found. 


Even those we can with calmness brook, 




While warmly seated round the bowL 
True, often like the butterfly, 






We revel 'mid the summer's bloom; 




And when that season's sun goes by, 


THERE IS A BONNIE BLUSHING FLO WEB. 


Our bright wings fade in winter gloom. 


MoalcbyA.P»rk. 


Change toucheth all with wizard might, 
And fast the hours of pleasure roll ! 


London: Campbell * Ranafbrd. 


So let us mingle smiles to-night, 


Thers is a bonnie blushing flower, 


While warmly seated round the bowL 


But ah! I darena breathe the name ! 




I fain would steal it frae its bower, 


Fame is an empty, passing sound, 


Though a' should think me sair to blame. 


For which a thousand zealots die ; 


It smiles sae sweet amang the rest, 


And riches are but seldom found 


like brightest star where ithers shine; 


To ease the breast, or light the eye : 


Fain would I place it in my breast, 


But friendship, honesty, and love, 


And make this bonnie blossom mine. 


Can charm and magnify the soul, 




And make us soar our ills above, 


At morn, at sunny noon, whene'er 


While warmly seated round the bowL 


I see this fair this nutate flower, 




My heart beats high, with wish sincere, 




To wile it frae its bonnie bower ! 





But oh! I fear to own its charms, 




Or tear it frae its parent stem ; 




For should it wither in my arms, 


A SONG OF YOUTHFUL DAYS. 


What would revive my bonnie gem ? 


I'll sing a song of youthful days 


Awa', ye coward thoughts, awa' — 


When our hearts beat light and free; 


That flower can never fade with me, 


When old men strok'd our heads in praise, 


That frae the wintfry winds that blaw 


As we smil'd in our boyish glee ! 


Round each neglected bud, is free! 
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No, it shall only bloom more fair, 
When cherish'd and adored by me ; 

And a* my joy, and a' my care, 
This bonnie blushing flower shall be ! 



THE DREAM OP LOVE. 

I had a youthful dream of lore, 

Too great for mortal mind to bear ! 
An angel, drooping from above, 

Could never seem more bright and fair ! 
8he plac'd her gloving hand in mine, 

And gently, kindly breath'd my name: 
I knew, I felt she was divine — 

Her touch had made me quite the same ! 

My dream was changed, and forth I led, 

With trembling hand and hopeful eye, 
The sweet, the joy-inspiring maid, 

Unto the marble altar nigh. 
No ring I gave ; she would not wear 

80 Tain, so earthly-fbrm'd a thing : 
But when her bridal tows she sware, 

She made me happy as a king ! 

Again my vision chang'd in air, 

And then I was an aged man ; 
And round about my elbow-chair, 

In joy my children's children ran. 
Yet she, for whom I lov'd to lire, 

Still sat in beauty by my side, 
And did her smile of pleasure giro 

As freely as when first my bride I 



THEY LOVED. 

Thbt lov'd, but nerer told they lor'd — 

Each hid the fond emotion ; 
Yet every look too truly prov'd 

Their soul-sincere devotion. 
When far remov'd from others' smile, 

Their hearts beat more sincere ; 
And truth that never breath'd of guile, 

Made absence more severe. 

He saw her after years roll'd by, 
Yet fond, and fair, and blooming ! 

No sadness chang'd that lustrous eye, 
So soft with love communing. 



A sweet confusion lit her cheek, 
Which made her lovelier seem ; 

Like Luna's light etherial streak 
On calm and placid stream. 

But she with nobler birth was blest ; 

A courtier high sat near her*. 
By whom her gentle hand was press'd, 

Though not of heart sincerer. 
His manly soul no more could brook 

That sight, which broke love's spell ; 
He wildly took his latest look, 

Then bade his land farewell ! 



THE TEMPLAR'S HORN. 

Music by C. H. Pnrday. London: 2.T. Pnrday. 

List, list, list, 

To the echoing horn, 

Which the Warder once sounded so bold, 

As he stood in the gateway at morn, 

And summon'd the Templars of old. 

Twhoo! twhoo! twhoo!* 

There is age in its mellowy note, 

As it summons to friendship and wine ; 

Shall those spirits by us be forgot, 

Who were warn'd by its echoes langsyne ? 

Twhoo ! twhool twhoo ! List to the echoing horn. 

List, list, list, . 

When Errantry boasted of fame, 

O here was its spirit enshrin'd ! 

But now it has alterM its name, 

To the eloquent magic of mind. 

Twhoo! twhool twhoo! 

Here genius is nurs'd into power, 

Until 'tis a plant fully grown ; 

Here wit has its wonderful hour, 

And learning sits grave on her throne. 

Twhoo ! twhoo! twhoo ! List to the echoinghorn. 



• This song refer* to an ancient custom stffl practised In 
the Temple of London— a horn being blown dally at half-peat 
four, at error gateway to the Temple ; the ohoraa ia therefore 
an imitation of ita sound. Instead of summoning, aa of old, 
the Knighta Templar to feats of chivalry, it now calls the 
barristers to their gorgeo us hall to feasts of pleasure. 
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List, list, list, 

There are sounds that to battle inspire, 

When war's gory flag is unfurl'd ; 

When nations meet nations in ire, 

And seas flow with blood round the world t 

Twhoo! twhoo! twhoo! 

But our horn to the banquet invites, 

Where bosoms reciprocal glow ; 

And instead of the field and its fights, 

lis the blood of the vine that shall flow ! 

iSrhoo 1 twhoo ! twhoo I List to the echoing horn. 



THE ROCKY DEEP. 
Mask by C H. Parday. London: Z.T. Parday. 

Ah ! who shall sing of the rocky deep, 

Where a thousand secrets lie ; 
Where the neriads brave, in each coral cave, 

Bore far from mortal eye, 

Bove far from mortal eye. ' 
And the mermaids ride o'er the rolling tide, 

As Neptune sweeps along, 

As Neptune sweeps along, 
And 'mid the breeze up-turns the seas, 

To the tempest's doleful song, 

To the tempest's doleful song ! 

Ah ! who shall sing, &c 

Oh! there is mirth, and love, and light, 

In the temples far below ; 
An empire's gold lies bright and cold, 

All scattered to and fro, 

All scatterM to and fro. 
Though breakers roar from shore to shore, 

On ocean's breast above, 

On ocean's breast above, 
No murmur falls to the pearly halls, 

Where sea nymphs learn to love ! 

Where sea nymphs learn to love ! 

Ah, who shall sing, &c. 

There the mariner, like a fallen star, 
Hath dropt from his native sky ; 

His manly breast drinks deep of rest, 
*Neath a coral canopy, 
'Neath a coral canopy. 



The waves close round him, salt and soft — 

The tritons fleet and free, 

The tritons fleet and free, 
Move round and round, with requiem sound, 

In that land of liberty, 

In that land of liberty, 

Ahl who shall ting, Ac 



I HAVE FOUND THE PAIR FLOWER. 

I have found the fair flower that was throned on 

thy brow, 
As it was when you cull'd it, its freshness is now ; % 
For why should a blossom of beauty decay, 
To prove the sad blight of the lovely and gay? 
O no ! 'tis still fragrant as morning's sweet breath, 
And like thee it portrays not the symptoms of 

death, 
For the warm thoughts of love are imbued with 

the flowers, 
In their home's paradisal— the sweet scented 

bowers! 

How pleasant to please, and how joyful to rove 
With a maiden like thee in thy sweet Kelvin- 
Grove! 
When the bright sun descends in the far crimson 

west, 
And the lover's soft vows are more easy ex- 

press'd — 
While the shadowy stream is meandering by, 
And the pale lamp of night is hung out in the sky, 
And the nightingale sings from the blossoming 

tree; 
O then it were bliss, love ! to wander with thee. 



LET THE DEAD SLUMBER SOFTLY. 

Let the dead slumber softly, recall not a name 
That breathes to the living an echo of shame ; 
If souls must account for the ills they have done, 
'Tis sinful to murmur the race they have run! 
But oh ! if their deeds were the sunshine of life ; 
If they UVd far apart from delusion and strife — 
If they charm'd the rude world, and sooth'd down 

its pain, 
O name them for ever, again and again ! 
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I lore those who lend to their country a charm — 


Next come fell confusion and sound, 


Who soothe down each sorrow and ward off each 


And then the hysterical laughter, 


harm — 


When each by a straw could be bound, 


Who guide through each fierce-rolling tempest 


And cares not what 's done to him after. 


that blows, 


" Ha! ha!" cries each silly buffoon— 


The weak bark of life, that is loaded with woes ! 


" Who cares for wife, father, or mother? 


Then tell me of those who are offsprings of fame ; 


This measure we've emptied right soon — 


Who hare left in our breasts their endearment 


Ho! waiter, come fetch us another." 


and name; 


For whisky six lives has got, Ac. 


These charm'd the cold world, and sooth'd down 




its pain: 


But now comes the fourth life's dawn— 


name them for ever, again and again ! 


The birth-spring of rancour and sorrow, 




Whose seeds have too often been sown, 


Ohl speak not of tyrants, who ruled with the rod 


And grow more and more every morrow. 


Of oppression, that crush'd every flower where it 


He waves but his desperate wand, 


trod; 


And poverty springs at his calling, 


Of minions who bent low the knee to the same, 


And forth they proceed hand in hand, 


And made them more bold in their actions of 


With aspect subdued and apalling! 


shame! 


For whisky six lives has got, Ac. 


Such men are a curse to the earth we enjoy, 




Inventors of discord and friends of alloy ; 


. Now comes the sixth life, in his prime, 


So tell me of those who have charm'd off our pain: 


The other Ave all on him pressing — 


name them for ever, again and again ! 


The basely-born minion call'd crime, 




With aspect corrupt and distressing. 




Want, misery, fill up the train — 




A picture too sad for my framing ! 
Paralysis, paleness, and pain, 






And a thousand diseases past naming. 




For whisky six lives has got — 




I've told a true story about it, 


THE SIX SAD LIVES OF WHISKY. 


And dare every swallowing sot 




Who 's lUten'd to me to doubt it. 


Air—" Tbere'i mony brmw Jockey*" 




That whisky six lives has got, 




HI tell you a story about it, 




And dare every swallowing sot 




To listen and then to doubt it ! 




There's wit and merriment, laughter- 
Three jolly good friends, ye know! 


THE POLISH FATHER. 


8orrow, poverty, crime, follow after, 




Three dark demon-spirits of woe. 


Tone— "The King is a true British Bailor." 


For whisky six lives has got, &c. 






"Com* hither, my son, spurn the thraldom of 


The first, then, is wit— a good fellow! 


foes- 


Who flashes his bright sparks of mind, 


Let thy spirit be dauntless and free 


Before he gets muddled and mellow, 


As the libertine-breeze when it merrily blows, 


Or ere he gets dazzled and blind. 


As the billows that roll on the sea. 


Then merriment—careless indulgence — 


Hark ! the dread battle-cry o'er the land of our 


And childishness, all in a glow, 


birth, 


That cares not for mental effulgence, 


Our forefathers scorn'd e'er to yield ; 


Nor longer is trammell'd by show. 


Tis better to sigh a last farewell to earth, ! 


For Whisky six lives has got, &c 


Than dastardly fly from the field ! 

80 
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" The invader would make every freeman a slave, 


EVENING. 


Gird on your broad weapon of light 1 




On, on— let us conquer! On, on— and be brave, 


Made by W. H. Lithgow. 


We shall fall ere we fly from the fight ! " 




Like a lion in ire, the brave father roah'd on ; 


The sun has dipt his glory 


lake a spirit he swept o'er the plain ; 


In the mighty boundless sea. 


But ere victory's bugle was happily blown, 


And the raging waves so hoary, 


He had fallen and mix'd with the slain. 


Have eclip8'd his brilliancy. 




The moon comes mint and mellow 




From the haxy cloud on high, 
And she beams upon the billow 






Where his rays are seen to die. 


SONG OF THE STARS TO LUNA 






The stars have waked from sleeping; 


Tht silver urn is brimm'd with light — 


And look downward on the night ; 


Fair Queen of the sunken sun 1 


And the stilly air is weeping 


Thy palace-home is the vault of night, • 


From the regions of its height 


Thou modest and gentle one ! 


Heaven's beauty i* disclosing, 


We are thy children— mother fair t 


As the day sinks in the west; 


And hurry thy will to hear ; 


And the little bird is doling 


We follow in joy through the courts of air, 


With its bill upon its breast. 


While dew-drops spangle thy golden hair, 




With a tiar of diamond tear ! 


The zephyrs gently sighing 




Through yon soul-inviting grove, 


The tapestry of night is drawn 


Are like vows when softly dying 


Beneath thy sandall'd foot ; 


On the happy ear of love. 


The seas, far down, no longer yawn ; 


Tie a honied hour of feeling, 


The plaintive winds are mute. 


To the heart unknown to guile, 


No comet-star draws near to mar 


' Which is some fond tale revealing, 


The soft beams of thine eye; 


To the maiden's sweetest smile. 


Then come in bliss to-night afar, 




And we will follow thy silent car, 




As ye climb the lofty sky. 


— 


Thy joyful so^reign far below, 




Enchants another sphere ; 


THE BROKEN VOW. 


Yet dost thou see his bright face glow, 




Or dim thou would'st appear. 


Mo4e hy 8«murf IFCnlloch, E#u Oasgow. 


We dance away on the iris gay ; 


London: Z. T. Purday. 


Why should an orb look sad ? 




We gild the bay with flickering ray, 


Ah, wherefore are these tear-drops streaming 


But thou dost shine in rich display — 


O'er thy cheek of brightest hue? 


With ambient halo dad. 


lake the flower awak*d from dreaming; 


' 


Pouring forth its pearly dew. 


Away, away! all fleet and gay 


Has thy fond heart dream'd of gladness? 


We sail the aerial sea, 


recall that pleasure now ; 


While vapours round our forehead play, 


Change to smiles that look of sadness- 


As we revel in radiant glee ! 


Learn to scorn a broken vow! 


Thus topaz-like round thy form of light, 




We circle in meteor love ; 


Should thy budding beauty languish — 


From dreamy earth, with rapt delight, 


Like fair blossoms ere they blow? 


The pensive maid and poet bright, 


Should thy breasts be wrung with anguish? — 


Look charm'd to our home above! 


Should thy face be tinged with woe ? 
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Hope may jet to-morrow brighten 
O'er thy fair and braided brow; 

Lore may still thy soul enlighten — 
Learn to acorn a broken vow ! 

Twould be rain to sigh for ever, 

When thy lov'd one proves unkind ; 
Let his false eye witness never 

One deep thought that clouds thy mind. 
Kindly to oblivion give him— 

Youth sits lightly on thy brow ; 
Happiness may still outlive him — 

Learn to scorn a broken vow! 



O GIVE ME BACK MY HEART AGAIN! 

Qtrm me back my heart again ! 
Nor deem me false at this request ; 

1 had not dreamt so much of pain 
Could in an earthly bosom rest. 

For while my trembling heart was mine, 
I knew contentment, peace, and joy; 

But since I know that heart is thine, 
Alas! what pangs my life destroy. 

give me back my heart again! 

And frown not though I thus repine ; 

1 would not ask it nor complain, 

If thou would'st freely give me thine. 
Exchange with me, and we are blest, 

Nor longer shall I know this pain ; 
But if ye grant not this request, 

O give me back my heart again ! 



I'VE SEEN KIND FRIENDS. 
Ate—" The Flowers of the Forest" 

IVa seen kind friends in my life's sunny morning, 
That cheerM every sorrow and dark doubt away ; 

And though sweetest flowers were the meadows 
adorning, 
Yet none seem'd so sweet and so happy as they. 



We walk'd by the streamlet; we clamb the steep 
mountain; 

We wanderM afar "neath the tun's glowing ray ; 
Or bath'd in the calm meld waves of the fountain; 

But now these adorM ones are dead and away. 

Like flowers *neath the cold winter's breath have 
they perish'd, 

And calmly each loved one has sunk to decay; 
And all the endearments, remembered and 
cherish'd, 

Have melted to sorrow as age made them grey. 
Now sadly I sigh, as fond memory sings me 

Some spell-striking anthem of life's early day ; 
And thus as I ponder, my heart often brings me 

Sweet tears of reflection, for friends all away ! 



THE MAID OF GLENCOE. 

London : B. Williams, Paternoster Row. 
Tune— "Com* under my PlsJdfe." 

Q*ca more in the Highlands I wander alone, 
Where the thistle and heather are bonnie and 

blown; 
By mountain and streamlet, by cavern and glen, 
Where echo repeats the sweet wood-notes again. 
Give courtiers their gay-gilded halls and their 

grandeur — 
Give misers their gold— all the bliss they can. 

know! 
But let me meet Flora, while pensive I wander, 
Fair Flora— dear Flora! the maid of Giencoe ! 

first when we met, being handsome and gay, 

1 felt she had stole my affections away — 

The mavis sang loud on the sweet hawthorn-tree, 
But her voice was more sweet and endearing to 

me* 
The sun spread his rays of bright gold o'er the 

fountain— 
The hours glided by without languor or woe, 
As we pulled the sweet flowers from the steep 

rocky mountain : 
My blessings attend thee, sweet maid of Giencoe ! 

The glen is more rugged, the scene more sublime, 
Now hallowed by love, and by absence, and time ! 
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And fondly resemble the thoughts of my heart, 


Flora smiled, and was belovM — 


Untouched by the cold soothing fingers of art ! 


On her finger, lily-white, 


And lo! as Igaze on the charms of my childhood, 


Cathmor placed the ring, which prov'd 


Where bright in the heath-bell the dew drops still 


How he could her lore requite. 


glow, 


Said, sweet Flora! wear it there- 


A fairy-like form ushers forth from the wild- 


Emblem bright as lore should be ; 


wood — 


Lose it not, or sad despair 


Tis Flora— firir Flora ! the maid of GHeneoe. 


Fills it, chalice high for thee. 




Long in holy wedlock blest — 




Friends increased and fortune smfl'd ; 




All the ills which life molest, 




From their bosoms were exil'd. 




Flora lost the fated ring ; 


SWEET SUMMER COMES. 


Sorrow came with all its train ; 




Pleasure ne'er removM the sting, 


Swnt Summer comes, with sonny hours, 


Till they found the ring again. 


With all its beauteous-blooming flowers ; 


i 


While birds above shall softly sing, 




And roses blush, and lilies spring. 




The heart shall leap with joy once more, 




When winter's dreary reign is o'er; 




Its pattering rain, its chilling snow, 


FAREWELL, 8COTIA! 


Shall pass away like woman's woe. 






Air— "The Cossack's Farewell.** 


gaily then the shady grove 

Shall ring with warbling notes of lore, 


Arranged for different Yoicea by Maimer. 


And steamlets from their fountains start — 


Fabbwell, Scotia ! land of grandeur ! 


Pure as the thoughts from woman's heart ! 


When afar from thee I wander, 


And nature in her robes anew, 


MenVry will delighted ponder 


Laugh lorely all the valley through; 


O'er thy charms and thee. 


With balmy breeze and acure skies, 


Often when the gay are sleeping, 


lake woman's breath, and woman's eyes ! 


Fancy, still soft vigils keeping, 




Will portray thy thistle weeping 




O'er the brave and free ! 
O'er thy lakes in calmness lying, 






See the lordly eagle flying ; 


THE BRIDAL QEM. 


Bound thy summits winds replying, 




Sing in sportive glee! 


Music by 8. Barr. 


Who can breathe the tender feeling, 




Through the bosom warmly stealing, 


When the Bridal Ring Is lost, H is said that the happiness of 


Absence is so soft revealing, 


the couple tcXkm.—ScotHA flayxrsfattm. 


When afar from thee? 


What is in the Bridle Ring? 


Wild thy glens, adorn'd with heather. 


Stranger, would you fondly know? 


Fierce thy storm-tongu'd wintry weather; 


All the sweets that love can bring 


Clouds and mountains lie together 


To the doubting breast of woe. 


Leagues above the sea! 


All the tales which courtiers speak 


Yet thy hearts are true and glowing, 


To the maid's enraptur'd ear ; 


Friendship freely through them flowing: 


All the kisses on her cheek, 


Pity, then, thy wanderer going; 


By this gem are made sincere ! 


But, 'tis Fate's decree ! 
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THE MAID OF BRIGHTON-GROVE. 

Bcspectfely dedicated to W. Vbsvov, Eaq. of Brightoo- 
Orore,] 



Thb summer ran shines forth again ; 

The lark ascends the sky ; 
While fragrant flowers bedeck the plain, 

To cheer the gazer's eye. 
But what were all those charms to me 

Without sweet looks of love ? 
For none to me is half so dear 

As the maid of Brighton-Grove. 

O sweetly lies the fairy lake 

Between its banks of green, 
Where snow-white swans enjoyment take, 

And beautify the scene. 
The ancient church, *mong groves of birch, 

Looks like a home of love ! 
But dearer far than all these are 

Is the maid of Brighton-Grore ! 

Though I should wander far away, 

Where Scotia's hills arise, 
Whose stony roots are in the seas, 

Whose heads are in the skies! 
TO ne'er forget this sylran spot 

Where'er I chance to rove, 
For none to me is half so dear 

As the maid of Brighton-Grove ! 



IN THE DAYS WHEN I WENT COUBTING. 

Air—** The daji when I went glpsytng." 

In the days when I went courting, a long time 
•go, 

then the ladies smil'd on me, I was so great a 

beau; 

1 flatter'd them with winning speech, and prais'd 

their lustrous eyes, 
Till they thought me an Adonis just alighted 

from the skies, 
And thus I spent the merry nights, nor thought 

of change or woe, 
In the days when I went courting a long time 



In the days when I went courting a long time 
ago! 



And when I met a pretty maid who seem'd a little 
•hy, 

then her dear mamma I prais'd, if she was sit- 

ting by; 
Then kindly she would introduce me to her 

daughter fair, 
And I knew well how to please her if I once was 

welcom'd there. 

And thus, &c» 

1 didn't sigh, as lovers do, at this Insipid time : 

I never sent a billet doux, nor penn'd a verse of 

rhyme; 
But when I met a pretty maid, I saw her home 

at night, 
And called next day and dined with her, now 

wasn't this polite ? 

1 And thus, Ac. 

And if I e'er grow young again, as many old folks 

do! 
This very same good line of life, I really shall 

pursue; 
But then much better HI succeed than in the days 

of yore, 
For r ve learn'd a few short lessons that I didn't 

know before ! 

And thus, Ac 



THE SECRET. 

A secret is a latent thing, 

Hid in the wreathes of an ocean-shell ; 
Which neither peasant, seer, nor king, 

Are able, in their might, to telL 
A brilliant gem that trembles far 

Within the caverns of the deep ; 
A radiant, yet mysterious star, 

And which too few are apt to keep. 

A secret is a maiden's vow, 

Made when no listening ear is nigh ; 
Bright as a gem on virgin brow ; 

Pure as the lustre of her eye. 
A little, trembling, fluttering thing, 

That lies conceaTd in virtue's breast, 
And often spreads its weary wing, 

Impatient to be all express'd. 
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A secret ii a modest thing, 

Which all apparent show doth ahnn ; 
Deep in the soul it has its spring, 

And dies, if known to more than one. 
A sigh may prove its dwelling near ; 

A look may charm it from the heart - r 
It may illume a felling tear ; 

But these do not the theme impart. 



THE HUNTER'S HORN. 
Mule by C. H. PurxJay, London. 

Habk! o'er the distant mountain 

The hunter's echoing horn ; 
Soft o'er the tranquil fountain 

The cheerful notes are borne. 
The chamois fleet is bounding 

To his covert in the dell; 
He hears the notes resounding, 

And knows they speak his knell 

Fleetly he leapt and prances 

Along the rugged way ; 
Swiftly the foe advances, 

And panting for his prey. 
From peak to peak he leaps along, 

With wild and rolling eye; 
And close behind him, dashing on, 

Follow, follow ! the hunters cry. 

He rushes down the mountain 

Before a furious band ; 
He leaps into the fountain, 

And gets again to land. 
O'er rugged steep, o'er cavern deep, 

Through waste, and wood, and glen, 
Still does the chamois onward sweep 

In terror to his den — 

Thus hopeful still and sprightly, 

With madness in his eye — 
His graceful form bounds lightly, 

But the victor pack is nigh. 
The joyful horn is sounding, 

Till distant hills reply; 
He 's ours, he 's ours, they echo still— 

Tis the hunter's triumph-cry. 



FIRST LOVE. 

The charm of first love, it can never decay, 

Tis a spark from above, and is as warm as the 
May! 

The maiden's first sigh that is heaved from the 
heart, 

For the youth she delights in, can never depart ! 
O if I had such a maiden as this, 
O if I had such a maiden as this, 
Td freely go to her, caress her, and woo her, 
And think me more happy than Jove in his 
bliss! 

And if this maiden would only agree 

To share all the doubts of this world with me ; 

Would smile with my pleasure, and sigh with my 

care, 
What ideal Angel could seem half so fair ? 

O if I had such a maiden as this, &c 

All night I am dreamy and filled with regret, 
That her I loved always I never may get ; 
Away with the pride and the fashion of life! 
O give them all up and at once be my wife, 

if I had such a maiden aa this, Ac. 

Then come sweetly to me, and say I am thine, 
Though others may woo thee, their love's not like 

mine! 
And wait not till fortune upon me may smile, 
Tis the breaking of hearts that are farthest from 

guile. 

O if I had such a maiden as this, Ac. 



SAT NOT THAT LOVE GROWS COLD. 

Sat not that Love grows cold ; 
First say the sun looks old, 

And that the planets die! 
Then if thou art so bold, 
When the untruth is told, 

Let echo answer — "Lie!" 

Love always shall endure, 
If first the fiune was pure, 

It glows in truth for ever ! 
On life its hold is sure, 
In death it has no cure — 
List ! echo answers — "Never!" 
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What stronger grows with age? 


As the sun while veil'd on high 


Ask of the thought- worn sage — 


In a dense and vapoury sky, 


Ask of the birds above — 


Though awhile absorb'd he lie, 


Ask Nature's varied page — 


Soon his golden arrows fly 


Ask man in every stage, 


Doubly bright t 


And echo answers — "Love !" 






"Britannia rules the sea"— 


There is a love that dies, 


Said a glorious Bard of old — 


A love, the wise dispise I 


With a Queen who reigns the free, 


A love, a lust for gold ! 


Shall we not be still as bold? 


It puts on wings and flies, 


Here Bruce and Wallace first 


And echo now replies 


Drew the brand ! 


u That Love, alas ! grows cold !" 


We can boast of Waterloo, 




And its mighty hero too ! 




What would not our warriors do, 
If the strife were raised anew 




SONG. 


'Gainst our land ! 


Written for tha Great Civic Banquet, Glasgow, in Honour 
of the Birth of the Prince of Wales. 


Then Heaven protect the Queen, 
And her loved and gallant Lord ; 


To Sir Jajos Camtbkll. 


Be their life— as it hath been— 


Tune— "Battle of the Baltic" 


All affection and concord 1 




Be still their future fann'd 


Why peals each merry bell 


By fortune's gales 1 


All so early in the morn? 


Be wise men round the throne, 


By their glad and lofty swell 


Who make all our wishes known — 


They proclaim a Prince is born ! 


Now we drink one health alone— 


A Prince who yet shall grace 


To the regal prince— our own 


Britain's realm, 


Prince of Wales! 


If protected by his God, 




In this brief and brave abode, 




Where the slave has never trod, 




And no tyrant with his nod 
Guides the helm ! 


"ALL LIFE IS A GARDEN OF FLOWEBS !" 




All life is a garden of flowers, 


With virtue rear'd to rule 


Where sunbeams and night-shadows stray, 


O'er a high enlighten'd land, 


And the fairest that blooms in its bowers 


In a sweet parental school. 


To-morrow may taste of decay ! 


By instructors wise and bland ! 


In the lily behold the forsaken 


To reign the noblest monarch 


Which pensively bends as it grows, 


Of the earth! 


Then see youth and gaiety waken 


From East, and South, and West, 


To smile as we gaze on the rose. 


Every empire has confessed 


This life is a garden of flowers, &c 


That our prowess is the best; 




And no Prince was e'er so bless'd 


There is a Rhue for the passionate minded, 


At his birth I 


And Thyme for the weary and worn ; 




There is starlight for those daily blinded, 


Though wrapp'd in mystery deep, 


And Heart's-eate to cheer the forlorn ! 


All unconscious of his fate, 


There are sensitive plants like fair woman, 


Like a cherub while asleep, 


And Thistles like warriors strong — 


While bright angels o'er him wait, 


For maidens there 's blushing sweet-William, 


He yet shall rend thy robes — 


All breathing a magic-like song ! 


Infant night 1 


For life is a garden of flowers, 6c. 



1 
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There are blossoms that bloom in the morning, 


Tuts! hand your tongue, lassie, the laird is ower 


And smile through the globules of dew ; 


saucy, 


While many this sweet lesson scorning, 


Tak tent what he says when he comes to court 


But live 'neath the moon's sickly hue ! 


you; 


There are those rearM in sickness and sorrow, 


I ken weel he 's after our rich neighbour's daughter, 


That die ere the noon-tide of day; 


Believe nae the loon though he comes here to 


While others from morrow to morrow, 


woo. 


But blossom more healthy and gay 1 


Believe nae his wooing, 


For life is a garden of flowers, &c. 


Twill be your undoing, 




For aft I was cheated when single mysel* ; 




Gae haste to your spinning, 
Some sillar be winning, 






The men are but cheats, an' nae truth they can 


SERENADE. 


telL 


(From an unpublished Flay, In Five Acta) 


The mither was wrong, for the laird the next 


A maiden was lovely, a maiden was young, 


morning 


A nobleman wooed her with nattering tongue ; 


Stept cannily ben to the bright ingle side, 


He talk'd of his power, of his palace, and all 


And said, ye may think that I gfe you short 


The bright train of attendants to come at his call ; 


warning, 


But the maiden replied, looking softly above, 


I've come to mak' Jeanie my ain blooming 


Entreat not, my lord ! for another I love. 


bride. 




The wife looked discreetly, 


who is your love, lady ? tell me his name ; 


The laird he smiled sweetly, 


Is he heard of in war? is he breathed of in fame? 


The goud ring was bought and the day was fixed 


Has he wealth, has he power, has he honour like 


then; 


minQj 


And baith noo are cheery, 


That he lives in this beautiful bosom of thine ? 


For Jeanie's the deary 


But the maiden replied, looking softly above, 


0' laird Meiklewham, on the sweet Hawthornden. 


Entreat not, my lord ! for another I love. 




Sire! she exclaimed ; he may boast not like thee 
Of his palace, his power, and his high pedigree ; 






But he 's manly in soul, and he 's honest in heart, 




And he breathes no affection that v s sullied by art; 


FILL, FILL THE CUP f 


So the lady replied, looking softly above, 




Entreat not, my lord ! for another I love. 


Fill, fill the cup with rosy wine, 




That mocks Aurora's smile ; 




Let love-wreaths round the soul entwine, 
And bliss an hour beguile. 






It is not for the youthful eye 


THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER 


To mirror forth despair ; 




The blushing cheek should aye be dry, 


Mzthbb, 0! mither, my heart is sair, 


When youth is glowing there ! 


An* I carma weel tell what the matter may be ; 




Mither, 0! mither, though ance hail and fair, 


Since love with dove-like wing is blest, 


I fin in my heart I am going to dee ! 


Can he one spot retain ? 


A' day I've been sighing, 


Yet though he seeks each foreign breast, 


A* night I was lying 


He soon returns again. 


Tormented wf dreams that can never be true; 


So, though the breezes waft me far 


I dreem'd the young laird 


Across the surgy sea, 


Showed me his regard, 


Thy love is still the polar star, 


And said, my dear Jeanie, I'm comin' to woo. 


Sweet maid that points to thee. 
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Tis yet, 'tis yet too Boon to part ; 


I changed the strings, nay even the lyre ; 


The magic of the bowl 


TO Hercules I turned my string ; 


But opes the portals of the heart, 


But lo! with passion's glowing fire, 


And shows the naked soul ! 


It breath'd consuming love again ! 


Then fill another goblet high, 


Farewell! may you rejoice— for us, 


For fleet the moments roll! 


Henceforth, heroes ! 'tis in vain 


Here 's maiden's chaste and starry eye, 


I tune my lyre, it plagues me thus, 


The sunbeam of the soul ! 


And will not sing another strain. 


COME WANDER WITH ME. 


» 




SONG. 


Comb wander with me, where the sweet-scented 




rose 


For the Annirersary of the Birth-day of Robert Barns. 


In the yalley of sunshine with jessamine grows ; 




111 twine thee a garland of balm-breathing flowers, 


To Jobs Boughs*, Esq., London. 


And dance with thee lightly 'mong fairy green 




bowers 1 


Tnne-"Ca^IldKa^^ , 


While sparkling streamlets are leaping along, 




'Mid banks flower-embroider'd and joyous with 


Bbavb Scotland!— Freedom's throne on earth!— 


song; 


A bumper to thy glory ; 


And the hart and the roe in their gambols are 


This day thy matchless bard had birth, 


free — 


So famed in song and story. 


Then say thou wilt come, lore ! and wander with 


Where'er thy mountain-sons may stray, 


me. 


Thou 'it thrown thy magic round them ; 




And on this ever hallowM day, 


Or, come when fair Luna is shining above, 


In kindred love hast bound them. 


While Philomel chaunts her sweet cadence of lore ; 




And watch the bright stars in their palace of blue, 


He nobly walk'd behind his plough, 


As night is distilling her pearls of dew 1 


And gazed entranc'd on nature *, 


And zephyrs are sighing among the green boughs, 


While genius grac'd his lofty brow, 


Like tender affection when breathing her tows — 


And playM in every feature ! 


No maiden on earth need be joyful as thee — 


For then inspired by glowing songs, 


Then say wilt thou come, lore ! and wander with 


Of " Bruce," or " Highland Mary,* 


me? 


The minstrel-birds in joyous throngs 




Around their bard would tarry ! 




But waes my heart ! he sings nae mair 


ODE. 


In strains 6' joy or sorrow ; 




Though on the bonnie banks o' Ayr 


Translated from the Odes of Anacreoa. 


His spirit smiles each morrow ! 




And Scotia's muse— enthron'd on high— 


What ails my lyre ! It will not sing 


The great, the gentle-hearted ! 


To Atreus' sons one stirring lay ; 


Sits with the tear-drop in her eye, 


Nor even to Cadmus will it fling 


And mourns her bard departed 1 


One kind heroic note away ; 




But fond and feelingly it sings 


sacred land of gallant men! 


One tender passion of its own ; 


Of maidens unassuming ! 


And from its sweet and thrilling strings 


Who dwell obscure by loch and glen, 


Lore breathes in heavenly strains alone. 


Where still the thistle's blooming. 

2 P 
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How well has Burns rehearsed your praise, 


I »VE DREAMT THAT THOU ART FADING. 


Among your cloud-crown'd mountains! 




In nerer-dying tuneful lays, 


I Vb dreamt that thou art fading ; 


Pure as your native fountains I 


If thou 'rt fading lore, for me — 




resume thy early beauty, 


Then fill the sparkling goblet high, 


For I am not false to thee! 


And let no discord stain it ; 


The feelings that parade thee, 


Let joy illume each manly eye. 


May hare touch'd this heart as sore ; 


While to the dregs we drain it ! 


Yet thy charms have ever bade me 


To Burns 1 to Burns! the king of song ! 


To behold thee and adore I 


Whose lyre shall charm all ages, 




Mirth, wisdom, lore, and satire strong 


I Ve moved among the many, 


Adorn his deathless pages. 


Who were beautiful and gay, 




And since last mine eyeB beheld thee, 




I hare wanderM far away ! 




Yet among each joyous circle, 
my heart return'd to thee — 






All was cheerless, all was sunless, 




For thou wert not there with me ! 


I KNEW BY THE SMOKE. 






Then smile upon me, fair one ! 




For 1 11 ye for thee alone ! 


Parody. 


In this world there is no other 




I would fondly call my own! 


Air— "The Woodpecker. 


I 'ye dreamt that thou art fading: 




If thou 'rt fading, lore, for me — 


I khbw by the smoke that so gracefully curled 


resume thy early beauty, 


From the mouth of the soup-pot, some hotch- 


For I am not false to thee! 


potch was near; 




And I said, if there 's pea$ to be found in this 
world, 






A man with a ladle might hope for them here. 




The cook had gone out and I heard not a 


WHAT ARE HOPES AND FEARS? 


sound— 




The cook had gone out and I hoard, not a 


What are hopes and fears ? 


sound— 


Fiends and angels mixing ! 


The cook had gone out and I heard not a 


One dispelling tears — 


sound — 


Tother quite perplexing. 


80 1 took all the peas and I left all the bree. 


Diamonds bright in gloom — 




Sun and winter weather — 


As I finished the job, on the stair was a foot, 


Life within a tomb, 


And I crept Tiind the door to conceal my 


Are hopes and fears together ! 


despair; 


What are hopes ? && 


Then I slipt out as soft as a note from a flute, 




And the soup only told that soma thief had been 


When we hare a hope, 


there. 


That meteor-like before us 


80 that day neither peas, no nor peace, could 


Runs, and when we stop 


be found— 


Seems securely for us, 


80 that day neither peas, no nor peace, could 


Theu comes grizzly fear, 


be found — 


With its looks of sorrow; 


So that day neither peas, no nor peace, oould 


Drops on hope a tear, 


be found— 


And dims it ere the morrow ! 


And the family at last had to take to the bree. 


What are hopes ? &c 
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O the fears of lore! 

StreakM with hopes to charm them ; 
As the clouds above 

Hare sunny rays to warm them. 
Thus the heart of man, 

Even when toucb'd with sadness, 
In its wisdom can 

Oft taste the cup of gladness ! 
What are hopes? &c 



HOCK AND MOSELLE! 

Ak^ 44 Jenny Janet" 

From Coblenz I come with the juice of the Tine- 
yards, 

To cheer up your hearts and to brighten your 
eyes — 

And those who refuse to partake of my liquor, 

May prate as they please, but can never be wise! 

For wine charms the soul and relieves it of 
sorrow, 

And those who drink freely are sure to do well ! 

Then throw all your cares on the back of to- 
morrow, 

With fine balmy hock and with sparkling 
moselle! 

The wisest of men have proclaimed it a blessing, 
It comforts the weak and enlivens the strong ; 
And poets of old would the wine-cup be kissing, 
To throw a new life in their rapturous song ! 
Then take my advice and again fill the chalice, 
And let every heart in enjoyment excel— 
We 11 drown petty grievance, and grumbling, and 

malice, 
With fine balmy hock and with sparkling 

moselle. 



WHEN I WAS A BOY! 

Whbx I was a boy, O! what fancies I drew, 
Not a care touch'd my heart, 'twas so noble and 

true! 
Nor could I believe thai the smiles of the fcir— 
Were but glances of sunshine, their words merely 



Nor could I forsee poor friendships untrue, 
Nor changes take place as they now seem to do, 
I trusted the world, nor thought once to scan 
That the essence of Hie is but selfish in man ! 



O, then were the moments of rapturous truth — 
Those sweet unseen faults by the eye of the 

youth! 
When the soul is on fire and the eye is all love, 
And pleasure is wafted on wings like the dove ! 
Ere care settles down on the fond hopeful breast, 
And friends are not gathered away to their rest, 
And the labours of life are in gladness thrown by, 
And nought but contentment beams forth from 

the eye! 

But now, when cold years steal a march o'er the 

brain, 
And joy is alone the precursor of pain — 
And hope disappointed, and heart prove unkind, 
Alas ! we look callous and cold on mankind — 
O blame not the change, 'tis but life's dreamy 

way, 
When friends and affections no longer will stay; 
Yet, when I was a boy, ! what fancies I drew, 
Not a care touch'd my heart, 'twas so noble and 
* true! 



AULD ELfiPA'S SOLILOQUY. 

▲ SCOTTISH SO WO. 
London: R. Cooks. 

Thebb's twa moons the nicht, 
Quoth the auld wife tae hersel', 

As she toddl'd name fu' cantie, 
Wi' her stomach steep'd wi' yifl. 

There's twa moons the nicht, 
An' watery dae they glower ; 

As their wicks wur burnm' darkly, 
An' their oil was rinnin' ower. 

An' they *re aye spark, sparkin', 
As my sin auld croocie did, 

Whan it blinket by the ingle, 
An' the rain drapt on its lid. 
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but I'm unco late the nicht, 


Then Kattie ! dear Kattie ! be clever, 


An' on the cauld hearthstane 


And give me a glance of your eye ; 


Pair Tammie 'ill be eroonin', 


1 11 love you for ever and ever, 


Wae an' weary a' his lane ! 


As long as the sun shines on high. 




You know that the lark loves the morning, 


An' the wee red spunk o' fire I left, 


You know that the flowers love the dew, 


By this time 's black an' cauld — 


Then, don't my intentions be scorning, 


Od 111 ne'er stay out sae late at e'en, 


For, Kattie, you know I love you. 


.For I ken am frail an' auld. 


Och! Kattie! 


I never like tae see twa moons, 
They speak o' storm an' rain, 






• An' aye when the neist mornin' comes 




My head is rack'd wi' pain. 


FAIR ONE OF CLUTHA. 




Fair one of Clutha ! there's beauty and bliss 




From thy bright eyes fondly streaming ; 




Lovely as Luna's etherial kiss 




To the lake in its midnight dreaming! 


OCH! KATTIE, MY DARLTNG! 


Thy voice is sweet Philomel's tuneful lay, 


IRISH COMIC BALLAD* 


Thy breath is the rose when dying ; 




Thy smile is the sun-beam warm and gay, 


Made by Blewttt London: R. Coda. 


And thy bosom the willow sighing ! 


Ogh ! Kattie, my darling, I'm dying 


O fond is the heaving virgin-breast, 


Because of your cruel delay ; 


When roused by a love-commotion ! 


My heart in my bosom is sighing, 


Like zephyr awaking from breathless rest 


And soon will be all burnt away. 


To billow the tranquil ocean. 


My father has left me some money, 


And fonder and lovelier far art thou 


My mother she promises more ; 


Than babe like a cherub sleeping ; 


Then say you will have me, my honey ! 


Than cloudless sky with spangled brow, 


You 11 find me below at the door. 


Than flower its dew-drops weeping ! 


Och! Kattie! 






I have seen thee oft and felt the power 


You know that from kings I 'ra descended, 


Thy beauty has thrown o'er me ; 


Who long in old Ireland held rule, 


For ne'er a bud in loveliest bower, 


, And, though born on the first day of April, 


Like thee has bloom'd before me; 


You know I am no April fooL 


And sun-bright is thine eye of love, 


I got a purlite education, 


A thousand joys expressing, 


Can hand the pick and the spade ; 


Like angel come from realms above, 


And can lick any boy in the nation, 


All heavenly bliss confessing ! 


Whatever 's his calling or trade. 




Och! Kattie! 
For grammar and writing, or reading, 


- 




Or any of them little rules, 
Let these bother the boys who want leading, 




WE LIVE IN DBEAD OF ONE ANOTHER. 


But genius cares nothing for schools. 


Air->* Cor the Main" 


For love I can bate all Killarney, 




And that is a great gun, you see ; 


With all our knowledge and our art, 


And for singing and dancing, and blarney, 


If we would but the secret tell, 


I 'd like to see any like me. 


And open up our inmost heart, 


Och! Kattie! 


Where truth and love for ever dwell ; 
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We would, and with a secret awe, 


Ha! I wake again in sorrow, 


Declare aa children to a mother 


•Neath a dark and dingy tower. 


This maxim, time has made a law — 


Dreadful fete ! is there no morrow 


We live in dread of one another. 


To release from subject-power. 




To suffer all this mental anguish, 


However brave the hero seems, 


Regardless of my birth or name, 


However careless friends appear, 


Like culprit left alone to languish- 


The hero is not what he deems — 


Cruel fate ! shame 1 shame ! 


Affection is not too sincere. 




And if we would unveil the mind, 
And not the truth with learning smother — 






From others lips how plain to find, 




We live in dread of one another. 


AULD DUGALD PAUL. 


The artist, and the author, too— 


Ton*— u L*M o* Gockpen." 


The statesman, and the man of science, 




Could tell, if they would tell you true, 


Auld Dugald Paul keeps an inn at Cairndow, 


They place in others small reliance. 


A cantie auld karl that seldom gets fou ; 


Though great of soul and free of heart, 


Though whiles he may taste when his stomach 


Few even meet unmoved a brother, 


gets caul' — 


But show, by some dissembling art, 


He's a decent auld bodie— that's auld Dugald 


We live in dread of one another. 


Paul 




- Though his fine Sunday-blacks be fu' bare at the 


* 


knees; 
Though his coat-neck and pouch-lids be glancing 






wi' grease; 




Though his nose be fu' ruddy, his pow getting 


QUEEN MARY LIBERATED FROM 


haul, 
Yet he 's hearty and halelike — that 's avid Dugald 


PRISON. 


Paul. 


▲ FEW HOURS FROM 70THBRIK0AT CASTLE. 


Last simmer auld Dugald had gane out to dine, 




And coming hame cantie, drapt into Lochfine ; 


O, kbwborh freedom, I adore thee ! 


The fishermen pu'd what they thought a right 


Make me happy as a child- 


haul, 


Let the fragrant air sweep o'er me — 


When out o' the net loupit— auld Dugald Paul. 


Let me bound like panther wild. 




From dark dungeons I am flying, 


The fishermen fled, for they thought that Auld 


Let me drink* the heavenly dew — 


Nick 


These dull walls, where lately sighing, 


Had come up from the bottom to play them some 


Trees exclude them from my view. ( 


trick; 




When out gasp'd a voice, ay! as loud 's it could 


O, let me dream of happiness and freedom ! 


bawl, 


Awake me not from my ideal bliss, 


My cartes! ye've saved me— I'm auld Dugald 


The circling sky smiles in its boundless glory, 


PauL 


And lifts my soul from all its wretchedness. 




The eye unfettered sees unmeasured space, 


In the cauld frosty mornings he slips to the glen, 


And where yon distant, lofty hills arise, 


This king o' fine fellows, this cock o' auld men! 


Extends my kingdom's bounds. 0, lovely land ! 


To the postman frae Luss, he cries, hech man ! 


Greatest and grandest nation of the earth ! 


it's caul'— 


Yon sailing clouds seek France's southern seas ; 


Syne he whips out a bottle — that 's auld Dugald 


Arise, my spirit, with them on the breeze! 


PauL 
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Syne clink down the twa on the humploc o' grass, 
And tume down their gnzsles a stout highland 

glass; 
The folks at the post-office kick up a brawl— 
For certes ! they ken he 's met anld Dogald Paul. 

Now anld Dogald Paul has a sonsie auld wife, 
Wi* whom he has ne'er had a moment o' strife, 
Though he ance stealt the greybeard, wi' brandy 

and all; 
It's no lost what a Men' drinks — quoth auld 

DugaldPaul. 

Though Dugald be kept frae the bar and the till, 
He whiles gets a saxpence, and aiblins a gill — 
. When the herrings^are fried, Dugald aye gets his 

waul; 
He's a capital feeder— that's auld Dugald Paul. 

He 's no very blate that would ever declare 
That Dugald gets fractious, though troubled right 

sair; 
No, he 's calm, philosophic, kind, cautious, and 

all— 
And who wadna like to meet auld Dugald Paul ? 

Sae fare-thee-weel, Dugald, and fareweel, 

Cairndow— 
Let us tak a bit toothfu' to moisten our moo; 
And neist when Glencroe's dizzy summits I crawl, 
I will ca' in an' crack wi' you— auld Dugald Paul. 



AWAY TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

Music by W. H. Iithgow. 
London: B. William*, Paternoster Row. 

Away to the mountains, the summer is smiling ; 
The zephyrs are balmy, the heath is in flower; 
The golden-eyed day it is easy beguiling, 
When hie, love, and beauty, once more are in 
power! 
Each scene has more grandeur, as onward we 
wander, 
Each glen is more rugged and fairer each 
bower. 
Away to the mountains among the cold fountains, 
The breezes are balmy, the heath is in flower, 
The breezes are balmy, the heath is in flower. 



The winter is pass'd with its languor and sighing, 
And sweet blossoms smile like young emblems 
of love; 

The dark clouds that long o'er the bleak world 
were lying, 
Unveil to the eye a bright palace above ! 

All things are inviting, the bosom delighting, 
Then taste of gay freedom, for now is the hour. 

Away to the mountains among the cold fountains, 
The zephyrs are balmy, the heath is in flower, 
The zephyrs are balmy, the heath is in flower. 



AWAY MY GALLANT BARK! 
Music by A. D. Thomson. 

Aw at, away, my gallant bark ! 

Across the deep-blue sea ; 
Bound nobly as the dancing waves, 

And as the winds, be free ! 
Thy snow-white sails their bosoms fill ; 

Thy pennant streams on high ; 
Then on, then on, my gallant bark ! 

Beneath that sun-bright sky. 

O that thou wert a thing of life, 

To feel and think like me ; 
Then through the salt and surgy waves 

More gladly would'st thou flee. 
With thought thou 'da t travel hand-in-hand ! 

More swift than tempests sweep ; 
Then on, then on, my gallant bark ! 

Along the princely deep ! 



THE SECOND SIGHT. 

It Is believed by some that there am men who see into 

taturity.-ScottisA I 



A mihstrbl came to a lady's bower, 

Where she sat with downcast eye, 
That flx'd its light on a fragile flower, 

Whose blossom waned to die. 
And while she gazed, she sighing said, 

" My love, sweet flower's like thee ; 
Death's withering blade hangs o'er his head ; 

He comes not back to me." 



SONGS. 303 


" wherefore weep ye, lady bright ; 


The cemefry had not been made 


My skill was ne'er denied ; 


With all its walks and trees, 


Thy love shall leave the finish'd fight, 


The new jail and the bridewell too 


To claim thee as his bride. 


We had no need of these. 


I struck my lyre in yonder vale— 


The new street was not opened 


' My notes rang wild and free ; 


At the old hole in the wa', 


And there a sylvan told the tale, 


And the gas and water were unknown, 


Sweet maid, I tell to thee." 


Oil and stoups supplied us a'. 




we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo'. 


"Thou aged bard, I know thy skill, 




Thy words have heal'd my heart ; 


At this time F r cook'd a steak 


And is my lover constant still ? 


Better than ony man — 


This sacred truth impart" 


Some said 'twas done upon the coals, 


She sigh'd no more, a voice was heard^ 


And some 'twas in a pan. 


Her loving lord was nigh ! 


And W— r he had a famous club 


She blest the faithful, aged bard— 


Of gentlemen or so— 


And joy illumed her eye. 


But I'm told they are all buried 




In the churchyard long ago. 




we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo'. 
For shawls and plaids and parrot spots, 




THE AJJLD ABBEY CHUBCH. 


Then Paisley was the place, 


Air— "CaptataPaton." 


The queen that ruled the nation then, 




Bought those instead of lace. 


I'll sing you a new song, my boys, 


And France with them could not compete 


So let mirth, and grog, go round, 


Nor any place, also — 


Twas found in the old Abbey Church 


In the days this song is speaking of 


In a vault far under ground. 


They had so great a show. 


Tis all about our ancient town, 


we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo'. 


And a famous town also ; 




But it seems to be anonymous— 


So here 's to manufactures, 


Twas made so long ago. 


And here 's to Paisley town, 


we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 


I hope they 11 still do foreign art 




And other nations brown. 


the time when this same song was writ, 


And may the people all get rich 


No railways then were made, 


And poverty ne'er show, 


But all were manufacturers, 


And may we all be gentlemen 


And stuck to their own trade ! 


Like our fathers long ago. 


But in the days in which we live, 


we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo'. 


Now steam is all the go, 




And like a weaver's shuttle swift, 




We hurry to and fro. 




O we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo'. 






A MUSICAL VALENTINE. 


The Causeyside was fbur-loom'd shops, 




So was St Mirran's lane, 


I saw twa bonnie breasted birds 


And weavers wore knee-breeks and boots, 


Sit on a thorn at Valentine, 


But, alas! those days are gane. 


An' thocht I heard them speak the words — 


The jail was then up at the cross — 


44 Will ye, my bonnie bird! be mine ?" J 


So history will show, 


An while they sang their mellow notes 


And the reading-room it was not built 


0* courtship in each other's ear, 


With its daahy shops below. 


Their purple-featherM, warblin' throats 


O we ne'er shall see the like of Paisley no mo*. 


Shook wi' the notes sae sweet and clear. 
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Wi' nimble nod, an' sparkling e'e, 

They heard ilk ither*s warblin* tale, 
They spoke o' sunny days to be, 

O' rernal spring an' flowery rale — 
O' streamlets glancin' on their way — 

O' early dawning summer-morn, 
An' wi' the thocht their hearts grew gay, 

Though hopping o'er the flowery thorn. 

" Well big a wee house snug and warm 

In some sweet nook where roses spring; 
Where in the dewy nicht, frae harm, 

In ither*8 arms well sweetly sing. 
Then let us wed ilk ither now — 

Since this is happy Valentine : n 
An' wi* a chirrup off they flew 

Agreed, an' sayin', " Ye are mine ! " 



BYRON. 

Ok a far distant shore, where no lov'd one was 
nigh 
To weep o'er his woes or to kindly condole, 
Lay he who had blazed Hke a comet on high, 
And brightened an empire with beams of his 
soul! 
How hopeless, how cheerless creeps life's ebbing 
tide, 
When sadly bereft of its kindred tear, 
And how wildly was bursting that bosom of pride, 
When he cried, " My child, Ada, O would you 
were here !" 

He had parted, half frantic* with friendship and 
home ; 

Despair and disdain stung his sensitive breast, 
And he longed like a rudderless vessel to roam, 

Which spurning the shore, lets the winds do 
the rest. 
Yet 'midst all this apathy wearing his heart, 

There still lived a blossom he clung to sincere, 
And louder he cried, ere his soul did depart — 

"My sorrows were less if my Ada were here !" 

He died, and the Grecian bent low to the earth ; 

A nation of strangers thus honoured his name, 
And put a full pause to their commerce and mirth, 

With hearts overawed by his greatness and 
fame! 



Yet, ere the sad soul left its prison of day — 
Ere the silver strings broke and the last throb 
was e'er, 

Again he exclaimed, in a voice of dismay — 
"My Ada! OGod! shall I see thee no more?" 



SING! 8ING! SING! 

i 

Marie by Hairy Fiime& London: Z. T. Paxdaj. 

Sing! Sing! Sing! the brightest spirits sing! 
Let murmuring creatures weep ! the wise do no 

such thing, 
Contentment shows the heart is rich in wisdom's 

lore, 
Care kills with dastard art, then let him reign no 

more. 

Sing! Sing! Sing! as David sung of old, 

Who trill'd each silver string upon his lyre of 
gold, 

Since man is born to woe, and life he can't pro- 
long; 

Shall not the bosom glow, when touch'd with 
syren song? 

Sing! Sing! Sing! for music rules the spheres; 
Let hope extend her wing, and gladness dry our 

tears. 
Song rules each mood of mind, the gloomy and 

the gay- 
Song breathes in accents mild, what maidens dare 

not say! 



FAKEWELL. 

Fariwell, thou adored one! though now I 
depart, 

ne'er shall thy image be absent from me, 
For fancy shall paint thee more dear to my heart, 

And each wish of my bosom shall still be for 
thee! 
Love cannot be banish'd by distance or time— 

The heart that has truly lov'd suffers no change, 
And though I may wander a sunnier clime, 

Yet thou shalt be with me wherever I range. 



SONGS. 
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The bird leaves its nest in the morning to roam ; 
The bee flies afar in the sunshine of day, 

But weary ere evening they both hurry home- 
So, I shall return as devoted as they! 

Through boyhood I IotM thee when tender and 
young— 
Ere care cast a shade o'er the dial of my soul, 

When youth's sinless words fell like dew from thy 
tongue, 
And a magic unknown held us both in control ! 



THE ROVER'S SONG AND CHORU& 

Mario by Alfred Madura, Glasgow. 

Mbrbilt, merrily o'er the sea 
Let our tuneful notes go free, 

As we glide along, boys. 
Liquid sounds and zephyrs soft 
Bear the mingling strains aloft, 

Of our jolly song, boys. 
See the gems that deck the sky — 
Fairer far than beauty's eye! 
All is lore that beams on high, 
While naiads to our mirth reply — 

Pull away, ye ho, boys. 

High the distant hills arise, 
Blending with the azure skies, 

As we glide along, boys. 
Soft the wakening echoes ring, 
And the fairy chorus sing 

Of our jolly song, boys. 
O'er the wares the moonbeams shine ; 
Stars seem scatter'd in the brine, 
Bright as diamonds in their mine — 
When was evening half so fine? 

Pull away, ye ho, boys. 

All is clear and all is still, 

But the winds will soon pipe shrill, 

As we glide along, boys. 
When the burly sounds arise— 
Waging war with sea and skies, 

Raise your louder song, boys. 
Now the sky is all o'ercast, 
Pleasure is too sweet to last! 
Billows roll in darkness past ; 
Night prepares her surly blast- 
Pull away, ye ho, boys. 



HYMN FOR MUSIC. 

OmnscmT, omipresent Lord — 

Wise, wonderful, and just! 
Immaculate, eternal, great, 

The child of Zion's trust ! 
Who rul'st the brilliant orbs that night 

Hangs round thy righteous throne ; 
The boundless sea— the teeming earth — 

Own thy great hand alone. 

Each tender flower— each budding tree 

Proclaim aloud thy praise; 
To thee the feathered songster sings 

Its sweetest matin lays. 
The bright seraphic hosts on high ; 

Saints' souls by death set free, 
And holy servants yet below — 

Sing praises unto thee. 

Tis thou that saves the soul from sin— 
The heart from evil thought ; 

The carnal eye— the wicked hand, 
By thee are all untaught ! 

O, heavenly father! lend thine aid- 
Forgiveness, mercy, grace; 

Till last thy saving, holy word, 
Reign through the realms of space! 



SERENADE. 

Low as the distant water-fall 

The melody began ; 
But swell'd till through each festal hall 

The loudest echo ran. 
Each eye dilated flash'd around — 

Expressive of surprise, 
And silence reign'd in awe profound. 

Except disturb'd by sighs. 

Soft on the sable wing of night 

The music died away, 
Like warblings of a happy sprite 

Relieved from cumbrous clay. 
Soft as the tones the lover pours 

Upon his mistress' ear, 
In memory's most enchanting hours 

When all is fond and dear 1 
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It ceasM— but, ah! a maiden's heart 

With rapture's pulse beat high; 
The magic-sound could well impart, 

Which words would but deny. 
Her eyes as brightest lustre shone, 

Like starlight in the sea ; 
She rush'd to her lover's fond embrace, 

And swoon'd in ecstacy ! 



CANZONET. 

I saw a cloud at break of day 
On the wind's high shoulders borne, 

It look'd a meteor's A***Hng ray 
In the azure vault forlorn. 

I marvell'd that a cloud so strange 

Should on Aurora's summit range. 

I gazed until it rose above 
The light of my quivering eye, 

It journey'd to those realms of love 
Where the sun rolls blazing by. 

It moved not as clouds are wont to do, 

But swift to those mansions of bliss it flew. 

I knew not what it then conveyM 

As it sped on its arrow- wing ; 
But, ah! it bore my Sarah's shade 

To the choir where angels sing. 
Her silvery voice now warbles there, 
Among the upright and the fair. 



THE WINTER NIGHTS. 
Music by C. H. Pnrdy, London. 

Bright summer flies on golden wings 

To orient climes away ; 
The linnet now no longer sings 

On fragrance-breathing spray. 
The fairest flowers have faded all ; 

The sun smiles not so free ; 
But why should this the heart appal— 

The winter nights for me ! 



The winter nights, when happy hearts 

In social kindness meet ; 
When each his joyful tale imparts 

To make life's cup more sweet ; 
When souls depress'd forget their cares, 

And kindness circles free ; 
When lovers sit by ladies fair— 

The winter nights for me ! 

What though 'tis bliss to wander forth 

Through groves at sun-red eve ; 
What though rude boreas from the north 

Makes some for summer grieve; 
Give me the fairy-footed hall, 

Where merry hearts beat free. 
Td give yon summer nights and all— 

The winter nights for me! 



A SOCIAL SANG. 
Aii^-" Con* under my Pbldte** 

Comb tak* aft* your drappie, 

And gi'e us your sang, 
And mak* us fu* happie 

Before that ye gang— 
For pleasure we *ve net, 

And fu' cantie well part; 
When the whistle is wet 

There 's mair joy in the heart! 
Then dinna look eerie, 
But mak* us fu' cheeris} 
There 's gude time to weary 

When sober alane; 
When kind friena are round Ut, 
Should sorrow confound us, 
However it wound us, 

This nicht we 11 hae nane. 

Sweet health is a blessing, 

Whatever befo'; 
Though gowd gang a-nriasing, 

Let this be our law — 
To meet with each other 
Like sister and brother; 
Contentment is worth 

Mair than riches can shaw. 
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Then tak aff your drappie, 
And mak' us In' happie; 
We 11 empty our cappie 

Before we depart. 
For pleasure we 've met, 
And fa' cantie we're set ; 
When the wistle is wet 

There's mair joy in the heart 



CANZONET. 

Thb moon beams full in yon aznre sky 
Resplendent with embers of starry light, 

And each wreathy cloud as it passes her by, 
Throws round her a vapoury veil of white; 

But they do not obscure her bright silrery face, 

She is Cynthia, Queen of the heavenly race. 

Her betrothed is now paying a kindly look to her, 
She eyes him with joy as he sinks in the west ; 
Till long since he first thought it proper tt woo 
her, 
Yet never has lull'd her asleep in his breast; 
But she still follows after in prospects to find her, 
Though as yet she is still the same distance be- 
hind her. 

At times, as if grieved, she lies hid in a shroud, 
In order to meet him if passing her way; 

But he still keeps aloof and indignantly proud, 
Looks down on his debtor, unable to pay— 

And the reason she smiles on this world so sweetly, 

Is because he will never forsake her completely. 



SCOTLAND! SCOTLAND! 

ScoTitAiro! Scotland! glorious land ! 
Where Wallace drew his battle-brand ; 
Where dark pines wave their plumage high, 
'Mid mountains mingling with the sky; 
Where crystal lakes in beauty sleep, 
'Tween heather-bells that deck the steep. 
Scotland ! Scotland ! glorious land ! 
Where Wallace drew his battle-brand! 



Scotland ! Scotland ! rude and brave, 
Where traitors always found a grave ! 
Where loving maids and dauntless men 
Obscurely live by loch and glen ; 
Where granite clifts that court the storm, 
Have stood since wild creation's morn. 
Scotland! Scotland! glorious land ! 
Where Wallace drew his battle-brand ! 

Scotland! Scotland! nature's child 1 
Where all is great, sublime and wild! 
Where painted pride and feeble art 
Have not yet reached the Celtic heart ; 
Where melody exults in birth, 
Sweet melody, the soul of earth! 
Scotland! Scotland! glorious land ! > 
Where Bruce add Wallace drew the brand! 



THE PLACE OF OUB BIETEL 

O! who would not sigh for the place of his 
birth, 

If afar on the land or the sea, 
Has a bosom unfitted for friendship and earth, 

And is cold as a stoic can be ! 
If in youth's sunny hours, ere the bosom knew 
care, 

He has wandered by mountain or stream ; 
Let him ask at his heart, if a spot is more fair 

Than that home of endearment and dream. 

It may be that its valleys appear not so green; 

That its streams seem to ripple less clear; 
That friends of affection no longer are seen, 

With love bright and warm as a tear ! 
That the tenderest flowers have faded away, 

By the breath of a chiller breeze ; 
That summer comes not with so cheerful a ray, 

Nor so many fond songs on its trees. 

Tet there is enough for the eye to perceive, 

Enough to enrapture the soul ; 
And man, who is ever accustomed to grieve, 

Hay have suffered more change than the whole ! 
So who would not sigh for the place of his birth, 

If afar on the land or the sea, 
Has a bosom unfitted for friendship and earth, 

And is cold as a stoic can be ! 
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I ance was a bachlor fusty, 


WHY SHOULD WE SIGH. 


The laugh an' the joke 0' the town ; 


Air— "Good Night and Joy." 


My joints were baith rattling an' rusty ; 
My heart it hung woefully down. 


Why should we sigh though Fortune frown? 


A pipe an' a wee drap 0' toddy 


What is it that we toil for here? 


Were a' that I cared for a flee; 


It's hut the belly and the back 


But noo I hae got a bit bodie 


That causes all our pain and fear ! 


That's wonderfu' happy wi* me. 


The rich man dies, and leares behind 


For I'm woo'd, &c 


His gold, with his departed breath ; 




No gains can then giro peace of mind, 


MORAL. 


Nor bribe the icy hand of death. 




So why should we sigh? &c 


Now though my bit sang be fu' happy — 




A thing that I made in a trice— 


The miser has no other joy 


Leave aff a* your clubs an' your drappie, 


Than to augment his sordid store ; 


An' list to my honest advice — 


And if the poor should him annoy, 


Nae langer in singleness linger, 


He turns them aimless from his door. 


An' lose the best blessing 0' life ; 


The latest, heartless, Tain display, 


But follow the steps 0' the singer, 


BestowM by minions insincere, 


An' tak' to your arms a gudewife. 


la dn the wretch's funeral day — 


For Tm woo'd, and married, an' a*. 


The gilded hearse and mimic-tear. 




80 why should we sigh? &c. 
The middle state is sure the best, 




, 


Where one is neither rich nor poor ; 




For riches can but steal our rest ; 




And poverty none can endure ! 


ODE FOR MUSIC. 


If rich, our friends would wish us dead, 




That they our money might secure; 


OK QUBEH YICTOBIA'l VISIT TO THE CLYDE AHD 


And wish the green turf o'er our head, 


WEST HIGHLAND*. 


If we are old, and weak, and poor. 




80 why should we sigh? &c. 


Welcome! thrice welcome to our noble Clyde, 




Britannia's Queen— her solace and her pride — 




First of thy regal race that ever came 




To give our stream a more enduring fame. 
In peace and love, and not in war's alarm, 






Thou com'st to give our hills a double charm ; 


MATRIMONIAL SONG. 


And loyal hearts and eyes of rapturous pride 




Hail thee. Victoria, to the rock-strewn Clyde ! 


Loudon: Davidson. 






Loved one! we bid thee welcome, thee and thine ; 


Tnna— M Woo*d an' minted, an* a*." 


Sweet English Rose !— the fairest of thy line !— 




Thou com'st to see our mountain-thistle grow 


Lavo time I was doited and single, 


O'er heroes* graves, who sofUy rest below — 


An' felt mysel' weary an' lorn ; 


To see those scenes where Ossian dwelt of old, 


Nae lady to sit by my ingle, 


And struck his lyre in Celtic cadence bold — 


To cheer me at night or at morn. 


Where Fingal trod— and Wallace, ever brave, 


I stoiterM hame waefu' an' weary, 


In triumph swept, and scorn'd to be a slave ! 


An' scarce kent my lodgings by name ; 


And bold Bob Boy— our Scottish Robin Hood- 


For a' things look'd dolefu' an' dreary: 


Made caves his home beside the wave and wood, 


But noo my gudewife has come hame. 


Welcome ! thrice welcome, to our noble Clyde, 


For Fm woo'd, and married, an' a*. 


Britannia's Queen — her hope, her joy, her pride 1 
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Behold the sight— say is a scene more grand? 
Look to those hills that dignify the land: 
Freedom and lofty grandeur all around — 
Bine peaks that rise in solitude profound ; 
From Ailsa's rock— that Titan of the sea ! 
To old Dumbarton, now be-deckM for thee ; 
On either side our wide-expanding Firth, 
Eternal peaks, rearM at creation's birth ! 
Like rocky pathways leading to the sky, 
Sublime amid the sea majestic lie. 
While lakes meander through their rocky way, 
And into sparkling streamlets melt away, 
And foaming cascades dash in madness down, 
'Mong heath-clad glens with mossy borders brown, 
And curling vapours round each summit proud, 
Now light and pale— now like the thunder-cloud — 
Draw their soft curtains— floating amply free, 
Like grand proscenium opening wide to thee! 

Now gilt with sunshine, Goatfell rises grand, 
Looking in pride from Arran's rock-ribb'd land — 
Now 'mid the blue the Cobbler's Crown is seen, 
Capp'd with a cloud ; while lovely and serene, 
Sweet Ardenteeny's sloping hills are near, 
In noon-day splendour 'mong the zephyrs clear : 
Then filmed Benlomond lifts his head on high, 
Like mighty giant standing in the sky: 
Around whose feet the queen of lakes is spread— 
And mirrors heaven from its pristine bed — 
Studded with fairy islands, clad in trees, 
Whose varying fruits and blossoms scent the 

breeze; 
With snow-white cots reflected in the stream; 
All like enchantment in a poet's dream ! 

Then mark the gallant fleet that hovers nigh, 
Like sea-birds flitting through the summer-sky! 
The mountain-tops with banners flying feir; 
The merchant-ships, whose pennons sweep the air. 
The fairest women and the noblest men, 
Come forth from city, borough, hill, and glen ! 
Long live the Queen! they all at once exclaim ; 
The Scottish hills re-echo back the same ; 
The booming cannon opes its lips of fire: 
Harmonious music swells in transports higher- 
Joyous hurrahs, and kerchiefs waving white, 
Complete a picture beautiful and bright : 
And nought but love and loyalty are seen, 
While men and mountains cry— "9° D *avb thb 
Queeh!" 



MONODY. 

Thb cauld, cauld grave is Helen's hame, 

The cauld, forgotten grave! 
And a' that's left is but her name 

On memory's fickle wave. 
Her sicken'd heart not tastes repose 

Beneath the turf sae green; 
For death has chased awa her woes, 

And closed her weary e'en. 

She faded as the lily fades, 

When chilly breezes blaw — 
When mountain heights and lowly glades 

Are cover'd o'er with snaw. 
And nane shall mourn her loss like i 

Nane mind her glance sae weel, 
For she was all that maid could 1 

Fond, fidthfu', true, and leal 



WRITTEN BY THE SEASIDE. 

Nor a cloud in the sky, not a voice on the 

breeze, 
Not a wave on the far-spreading breast of the 

seas; 
Each edge of the moon, like the sun in his might, 
Is wrapp'd in a belt of the fullest-orb'd light : 
While the vessel* that sit on the nice of the 

stream, 
8eem fixed to the waters in motionless dream — 
Tis the full harvest moon — what a heavenly night ! 
All nature reposes in silvery light. 

Though the world were mine own, and its vallies 

and hills, 
And I ruled into silence its myriad of rills ; 
What more could I feel of sweet solitude here? 
What more of enjoyment in owning a sphere? 
While man is asleep, and the pure azure skies 
Has opened its millions of diamond-like eye^ 
And yon bright little star that the moon claims 

her own, 
Is abroad with its mistress as star never shone. 



All is love, all is beauty, all hush'd into i 
O God! that man's heart should be ever op- 
pressed — 
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Hark! a voice by the shore, and a plash on the sea, 
Tii some fleet tiny bark now that Bkima o'er it 

free, 
And a aong like a spirit* s cornea toftly and low, 
And keeps a aweet chord with the beings who row, 
And it dies on the waters aa liquid and clear 
As if heaven had opened to ravish the earl 
Tii enough! 1 11 to rest, and reflect on the scene, 
And my heart shall improve by a sight so serene! 



THE JOLLY YOUNG BACHELOR. 



"The Jolly Yotmf 

Dm ye ever hear tell of the jolly young bachelor? 

He was the boy that loved company and wine; 
And never a week but this jolly young bachelor 

Dreas'd after mid-day to go out to dine. 
He went so neat, and he walk*d so handsomely, 
Each lady would look after him with a longing 

eye; 
And he smiled and he talk'd with so graceful an 

air, 
And he smiled and he talkM with so graceful an 

That this bachelor ne'er was in want of his fair. 

At parties where tea-and-turn-out were the fash- 
ion too, 
And no ruder gentleman offered to go! 
To these with a relish you'd see him go dashing to, 

8erving the toast, a lafranfcus, tiptoe. 
He did it so neat, and smiled too all the time, 
That though partly grey he look'd like a youth 

in prime; 
And he smiled and he talk'd with so winning an 

•ir, 
And he smiled and he talk'd with so winning an 

air, 
That this bachelor ne'er was in want of a fair. 

At routes and gay balls he outrivall'd his cronies, 

At waltse, pirouette, or in graceful quadrille, 
And always was made master of ceremonies, 

For lightness of heart gives a lightness of heel! 
His solo was danced so well and so dextrously, 
And then he could set so neat and so famously, 
And smiled with so sweet and enticing an air, 
And smiled with so sweet and enticing an air, 
That this bachelor ne'er was in want of a fair. 



SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 



[The six i 



THE BLACKBIRD. 
Mra i o co mpu ted by W. H. 



O! pretty blackbird on the tree, 

What say ye to your charming spouse, 
With notes so frank, and full, and free, 

That ring among the verdant boughs? 
Do ye repeat your am*rous vows, 

When first— at sainted Valentine— 
Ye woo'd her to your cozy-house 

And said, My bonnie bird ! be mine? 

Your sweet and joyous song I hear, 

There 's freedom in its manly sound ; 
It falls in rapture on the ear 

And echoes from the hills around. 
I hear your mate, with love profound, 

From yonder thicket answer thee, 
While, with bright eye and merry bound, 

Ye tip the branches of the tree. 

M 'T!s thus"— the noble bird replied— 

M We cheer each other ere we rest ; 
Then, free of sorrow, care or pride, 

We creep into our cozy nest." 
O! that mankind could ease their breast, 

And go to rest with conscience free ; 
Then life and love would be a jest, 

O'er which they 'd sing as merrily! 



THE BEE. 

M rale composed by W. H. Montgomery. 

Thb Bee he is a gentleman, 

With pretty sparkling active wings ; 
And, as he flies from flower to flower, 

How happily he sings. 
He dips his horn in every bloom, 

To see where honey lies; 
And then, at eve, he hurries home, 

With store upon his thighs. 

He cares not for the little Ant, 
That crawls upon the earth ; 

The only joys he seems to want, 
Are industry and mirth. 
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He never tarries on his way, 


Withered, departed in winter's cold hours, 


Where'er he loves to roam, 


Stars of the garden, O, beautiful flowers 1 


Till tired all day with work and play, 


Balm-breathing ever, a charm each discloses, 


He gladly hurries home. 


And even when dead, giving perfume like roses. 


He tosses out the lazy bee, 


"We are call'd into life by the mandate of 


Because he is not good, 


heaven* 


And in his house no dweller he 


The God of the sky doth in glory restore us — 


Who will not earn his rood ; 


By him, all those varying colours are given 


His home 's a little monarchy, 


That lavishly now are in beauty thrown o'er 


And govern'd by a queen, 


us; 


And order there, beyond compare, 


Our life is so short that few blossom a season, 


And industry are seen. 


We oft suffer death when the summer is 




fairest; 


_^__ 


Perhaps our short span may alone be the reason 




That the time we exist are deck*d out the rarest." 


THE BUTTERFLY. 




Music composed by W. H. Montgomery. 




Thx gay butterfly is a lady-bird 




That flutters about in the sunny air, 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


And no other on earth 




Of so short a birth, 


Mole oompoied by W. H. Montgomery. 


Is half so timid, and strange, and fair! 




All winter she sleeps on some sapless stem, 


See the lovely heath-clad mountains, 


And feels not the bleakness that round her lies ; 


All in purple blossom clad; 


But when the warm sun 


MirrorM in the glassy fountains- 


Has his race begun, 


Make they not the bosom glad? 


Away on the lightest of wings she flies. 


There the white cascade is leaping 




Down that cavern in the hill, 


A timid and watchful thing is she, 


There the winter-snow is sleeping, 


Seeking her rood in the fragrant bowers, 


And the lambkins lying still. 


And flies to and fro 




lake a flake of snow, 


Lo! the clouds are softly lowering 


Falling as lightly on the tender flowers. 


Bound yon summit see they fly, 


0! I would be like the butterfly 


While his rocky head is towering 


That knows not the chill of the winter time ; 


Like a pathway to the sky! 


To waken and sing 


Winding walks among the heather 


When the beautiful spring 


Tempt our active feet to stray! 


Has waken'd sweet nature again in its prime. 


Let us hasten forth together, 




We shall have a happy day. 


THE FLOWEBS. 


Marie composed by W. H. Montgomery. 


THE OCEAN. 


Flowzbs, sweet flowers I come, tell me your 


Mnjlo compoMd by W. H. Montgomery. 


story; 




Where do you get all your beautiful dresses ? 


Thx sea is a lovely thing to view, 


Bising from earth in such innocent glory, 


When there is no breeze, and the sky is bine ; 


And showing the tints that the rainbow pos- 


And the sparkling sun shed his fl«»«n«g rays, 


sesses? 


Which sets it all in a liquid blaze. 
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When tiny barks skiff the soft waves o'er, 


The youth soon grows a man of woe, 


And the song of the rowers are heard on shore, 


And acts another part, 


then the sea is lovely„to view 


Than when hope's sunny stream did flow 


When the breeze is hushed and the sky is blue. 


With magic round his heart. 




The man of care grows grey with years, 


But when the sea is tossed by the storm, 


And stiff his lowly pace, 


How alterM its face, and how changed its form ; 


And each forgotten grief appears 


When the mariner rocks on its troubled waves, 


Engraven on his face. 


And each moment but threatens a watery grave. 




When the hissing on the rock-ribb strand 


Since time is fleeting every hour, 


Bnt hurls destruction and wreck to land, 


And will not wait on man, 


The sea is no lovely thing to view, 


Let us who know it use the power 


And the dark sky above is no longer blue. 


To do the best we can. 




Alas ! how time doth change us all — 




The youthful and the gay, 




Oft like the leaves of autumn fall. 




And wither and decay. 


SONNET FOB MUSIC. 
Spring comes in beauty, with her vernal wand— 






A goddess full of cheerfulness and song! 




There's not a tree that lives upon the land 


SONG. 


But ope's its eyelids as she steals along. 




The aged oak, that lifts its arms so strong, 


Composed for the Annhreistrr Meeting of the "Scottish 


By yon sequester'd ruin's lonely wall — 


Benevolent Society of 8t Andrew." 


Through sombre winter suffocated 'mong 




The twining ivy—hears her joyous call ; 


Air— H The Meeting of the Waters.** 


While groves and glens, by every water-fall, 




In haste redress in fresh and lovely green ; 


Again has old time on his shadowy wings, 


And flowers look forth like scattered stars ; and all 


Brought round this blest night, when true happi- 


Is young and fair, and sunny and serene. 


ness springs, 


This is the resurrection of sweet things : 


For who has the blood of a Scot in his veins, 


She o'er the daedal earth her wondrous beauty 


And loves not to soften pale poverty's pains ? 


flings! 


0! the land of the thistle, the land of the 




plaid, 




The land where brave Wallace and Brace drew 




the blade ; 
The land of the heather, the home of the 






free, 




Of lake, cloud, and mountain, a bumper to 


ALAS! HOW TIME DOTH CHANGE US 


thee. 


ALL. 






Stern home, where the hurricane loftily blows, 


Alas! how time doth change us all— 


Where the bones of our fathers in calmness repose, 


The youthful and the gay, 


Where the eagle extends her broad wings on the 


Oft like the leaves of autumn fall, 


gale, 


And wither and decay. 


And the pibroch is heard in each echoing vale. 


The brightest bloom is soon o'ercast, 


0! the land of the thistle, &c 


And drops upon its stem, 




For who can bind joy's wings so fast, 


lis there that a Ramsay, a Scott, and a Burns, 


That he must dwell with them? 


Lie sacred at rest in their stranger trod urns; 
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While their fame wings on high, o'er this bright 


We 'U gather in glory about you, 


world of love, 


An' kindle your heart to a flame; 


May their souls smile on Scotia from realms far 


WI' pibroch's loud strains we 11 salute you 


. above. 


When next time ye wander frae hame! 


0! the land of the thistle, &c 




May wealth wave her banners of light oer our club, 




May its members on rocks of oppression ne'er rub, 




May the widow, the orphan, the sick and the poor, 
Be relieved with a smile, when they call at our 


THE GREENOCK RAILWAY. 


door. 


Ton*-" King of the Cannibal Uanda" 


0! the land of the thistle, &c. 






Twib on a Monday morning soon, 




As I lay snoring at Dunoon, 





Dreaming of wonders in the moon, 




I nearly lost the railway. 




So up I got, put on my clothes, 




And felt, as you may well suppose, 


THE QUEEN HA8 GANE HAME. 


Of sleep I scarce had half-a-dose, 




Which made my yawns as round as O's ; 


Air—* 4 Brogt an* Brochan ao* a'." 


No matter, on went hat and coat, 




A cup of coffee, boiling hot, 


Tarn Queen has gane hame frae the Highlands, 


I poured like lava down my throat 


The Highlands sae bonnie and braw! 


In haste to catch the railway. 


To speak o' the lochs an' the islands 


Racing, chasing to the shore, 


She saw whan firae England awa I 


Those who fled from every door, 


Her lord an' her bairnies are wi' her— 


There never was such haste before 


Her nobles proud that wi' her came, . 


To catch the Greenock railway. 


An' noo we nae langer can see her, 




For, certes! the Queen has gane hame. 


The steam was up, the wind was high, 




A dark cloud scourM across the sky, 


She wanderM in joy *mang the mountains — 


The quarter-deck was scarcely dry, 


She saunter*d by streamlet and glen- 


Of the boat that meets the railway; 


She sail'd o'er the rock-cradled fountains — 


Yet thick as sheep in market pen, v 


She gazed on the bravest of men — 


Stood all the Sunday-watering men, 


She clamb the steep hills 'mang the heather- 


Like growling lions in a den, 


She knew every summit by name — 


With faces inches Ave and ten ; 


She view*d them in bright and dark weather ; 


Some were hurrying to and fro, 


But noo she has left an' gane hame ! 


"Alack there'll be no room for us— 




Lef s get into the kommbu* .•* 


What signifies Buckingham palace ? — 


"0 pray, my dear ! don't make a fuss 


What signifies Windsor an' Cowes ? 


If we should loose the railway." 


Gae speak o' the land o' the Wallace, 


Blowing, glowing all the way, 


An' then every proper heart lows ! 


Crying upon the train to stay, 


Gae speak o' Glencoe an' Loch-Laggan, 


We 11 never get to town to-day, 


And other grand spots we could name ; 


Upon the morning railway I 


We canna weel help a bit braggin, 




Although that the Queen has gane hame. 


Now the crowded station gained, 




Rain be-drenched and mud be-stained, 


Then welcome soon back wi' your bairnies, 


Melting-browed and asthma-pained 


To Clutha's great city sae fair — 


Hurrying to the railway ! 


We 11 show you our hills an' our cairnies 


A boat has just arrived before, 


That rise in the mid-summer air I 


Which later left a nearer shore, 

2 R 
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And fills a full-sized train and more, 

Which is a most confounded bore; 

But coach to coach are quickly joined — 

Which surely is surpassing kind; 

And off we fly as fleet as wind, 
Upon the Greenock railway ! 

Thus the sports of railway speed, 
Nought on earth can now exceed, 
Except my song, which all must read ! 
About the Greenock railway. 

The moral of my song I add, 

To make you married ladies glad, 

Who lately were a little sad — 

Before the Greenock railway. 
So now dispel each moppish frown, 
And don your most attractive gown, 
Your loving husbands can get down, 
In one short fleeting hour from town ; 
Others were sick and crying oh ! 
Who's wooden peg 's that on my toe ? 
In the boat that meets the railway. 

Rushing, crushing up and down, 

Tipping the cash to Captain B n ; 

O what a hurry to get to town 

Upon the morning railway. 

When arrived at Greenock Quay, 

What confusion— only see — 

Each selfish wight so quickly flee 
In hopes to catch the railway. 

High and low, thick and thin, 

Trying who the race shall win, 

Creaking boots and hob-nailed shoon, 

All determined to get in t 

People laughing at the shore ; 

Merchants smiling at each door ; 

Those naming who ne'er ran before, 
And all to catch the railway! 

Fleet through Greenock's narrow lanes, 
Over mud, and dibs and stanes, 
Careless o' their boots and banes, 
And all to catch the railway. 

See the rear-guard far behind, 
Out of temper, out of wind , 
Out of patience, out of mind t 

For fear they loose the railway. 
Last conies old Fatsides with his wife, 
Waging a real hot-mutton strife; 
u Such scenes in Scotland sure are rife ; • 
If s wery hot Upon my life !" 



While vessels waiting at the quay, 
Conduct them swiftly home to tea, 
Or to a drop of barley bree, 
So certain is the Railway. 

Then let us steal a march on time, 
And echo forth this ranting rhyme, 
Which street Rubin's think sublime, 
About the Greenock Railway. 



WATER.* 
Air— "Greenock Railway." 

While love and fame has been the rage 

Of this, and every other age, 

I lift my pen and do engage 
To write a song on water. 

Water which first in Eden sprung, 

When this great world was fair and young, 

Which clears the brain and cools the tongue, 

Whose praises are too seldom sung; 

Let others call it Adam's wine, 

To make it seem more superfine : 

No poor ideal theme is thine, 
Thou sweetest beverage, water ! 
Water is the draught of life, 
Neither causes pain nor strife, 
Never severs man and wife- 
Pure gravitation water. 

O were you in a desert place, 

With sicken'd heart and feeble pace — 

The hot sun burning in your face, 

What would restore you ?— water ! 
And if the quality were good, 
As in each town it really should, 
Both fit for drinking and for food, 
For be it plainly understood, 
What can the needy people do 
When ne'er a filter it runs through, 
But swallow stuff which makes them grue, 
This hot unflltered water. 
Good water is the draught of life, 
Neither causes pain nor strife, 
Never severs man nor wife — 
Pure gravitation water, 



• This song was written while I was In London. I i 
cate it to Andrew GemmQl, Eaq., the projector and 8 ec r e Uu y 
of the Gorbals Gravitation Water Company, aa a mark of 
respect for such a great benefit to the inhabitants of the south 
side of the Clyde, 
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To core each obstinate disease- 


And even though June brings forth new bloom, 


Though quacks may babble what they please, 


And summer lives more truly — 


Nothing is sure to give such ease 


Yet in the sweet months of the year, 


As this good beverage, water. 


There 's none like pretty July ! 


Tho' maiden face were e'er so fair 




With rosy cheek and flowing hair 


The birds aboon are in full tune, 


And all these gifts beyond compare, 


With joy the woodlands ringing; 


Which fall to more than beauty's share, 


The hawthorn trees perfume the breeze, 


The brilliant eye would quickly dim, 


And all the world is singing ; 


The lips would lose their crimson rim, 


The butterfly and bee sweep by 


And every feature soon look grim, 


To blossoms opened newly ; 


If wanting thee, pure water. 


Of all the sweet months of the year, 


Water is the draught of life, 


There 's none like lovely July ! 


Neither causes pain nor strife, 




Never severs man nor wife — 
Pure gravitation water. 






The health of towns, the health of men 


SUOTERMICROSCOPOGBAP Y ! 


Are well secured in safety, when 




As pure as streams from mountain glen 


BEING A BCIBNCB LIKELY CALCULATED TO EXT1K- 


They have salubrious water. 


GCI8H PHRENOLOGY, MESMERISM, HYDROPATHY, 


But, oh! where filthy water streams, 


AND ALL THE OTHER 'OLOGIES, 'iSMfl, 'ATHYS, ETC. 


It gives a panic even in dreams, 


Tune—" Then why should we quarrel for riches.** 


What time the vermin through it swims, 




And fills the clearest head with whims. 


0, this is the age of invention, 


Disease and death are in the train 


The reign of large heads and what not ; 


'With sad inflictions on the brain, 


So what I am going to mention 


Then be it hoped we soon may gain 


Is another discovery red-hot ! 


Good gravitation water. 


Tis a wonderful time eighteen-hunder, 


Water is the draught of life, 


Luc'fer matches and all I would quote ; 


Neither causes pain nor strife, 


But certainly all must sink under 


Never severs man nor wife- 


My own most ingenious plot ! 


Pure gravitation water. 


0, this is. the age of invention, &c 




Tis call'd Soutermicroscopography, 




A name that is perfectly new ! 






A jaw-breaker in its orthography— 




But listen, and learn what I 'U do. 


LOVELY JULY! 


Instead of the person attending, 




Just send me his boot or his shoe, 


Of all the sweet months of the year- 


1 11 tell you to what he 's pretending, 


There 's none like pretty July ; 


And teach you his character true. 


The early sun shines warm and clear, 


For this is the age of invention, &c 


And flowers have open'd fully. 




All sparkling is the world at noon, 


I know by the bumps on the leather 


At eve the air breathes cooly; 


Bight well if he 's fat or he 's lean— 


Of all the sweet months of the year, 


And whether in hot or cold weather 


There 's none like rosy July ! 


He 's likely to shoot at the Queen ! 




I know if he 's single or married, 


Young April has its smiles and tears, 


And if he is young or is old; 


And May its opening roses ; 


I know if his hopes have miscarried, 


And though the sun in strength appears, 


And if he is poor or has gold. 


Oft darkness round him closes ; 


For this is the age of invention, Ac. 
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1 11 tell you the grist of bis learning, 


We *ve had our youthful summer, 


And whether 'tis useful or not ; 


Though half that race is run 


And ererjr particular concerning 


Which many breathing round us 


The cut of his castor and coat. 


Hare lately but begun : 


His height and his manner of walking, 


While others, done with childhood, 


If sober inclined, or a sot; 


Begin a second strife; 


The tone and the style of his talking, 


We *re but an act before them 


And whether he's brains or has not! 


In the great play of life. 


For this is the age of invention, 6c 






Age has its hours of sorrow; 


I U tell you his temper completely — 


Youth has its hours of sighs ; 


A thing every maiden should know I 


With hope renewed each morrow, 


If he dresses untasteful or neatly, 


Bead in some maiden's eyes. 


And whether a clown or a beau. 


We both grow old together, 


If he 's noisy or lores to be quiet, 


Though once like them so gay, 


And whether his life is so so 


Nor see each other wither, 


If a gourmand concerning his diet — 


Nor taste of love's decay. 


If fond of retirement or show. 




For this is the age of inyeation, 6c 





Spirit rapping, and round-table turning— 

Those mighty delusions of late, 
Let all sensible persons be spurning ; 

If true, they be wonderful great, 
But both are a pitiful laughter, 

No greater could lunacy swell, 
Believers must daily grow dafter, 

So list to the tale I will tell. 

For this is the age of invention, 6c 

So, fair maids ! attend to science, 

And send in the boots and the shoes ; 
On me you may place great reliance — 

Much more than you do on my muse : 
No longer be troubled with sorrow, 

Nor know whom to take or refuse, 
So send me some dozens to-morrow — 

Inclosing the fees—if you choose I 

For this is the age of invention, 6c 



WE BOTH GROW OLD TOGETHER. 

W» both grow old together, 

Though once so young and gay, 
Nor see each other wither, 

Nor know we love's decay ; 
Though often doomed to sorrow, 

Which human hearts annoy — 
From hope we also borrow 

8weet hours of sinless joy. 



GOLD, THE TALISMAN! 

Gold is the world's ^ismflr*. 

The charm that binds maniriiyi 
More closely to each other far, 
Than beauty, love, or mind ! 
It has the strength of Hercules 
"Ha the magician-wand 
That rules in might, 
Both day and night, 
O'er city, sea, and land! 

Though there is might in beauty, 

Alas! it must decay, 
And like the rose of summer pass 

In loveliness away. 
But gold, the brilliant monarch, still 
Wears his imperial crest, 
While nations pass 
Like early grass, 
To their oblivious rest ! 

Love may usurp its p r o wess, 

But soon it is disarm'd, 
And those who vow*d allegiance most, 

Too quickly are uncharm'd! 
And pale-fac'd, honest poverty — 
Too prematurely old — 
Comes forth to prove 
That power and love 
Are only found in gold ! 
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THIS DAT IS MY BRIDAL! 

Air- M Come under my Plaldte." 
To Hut Sasah Am Fxxmcuovqm. 

m BH1B * 

This day it our bridal, how happy are we I 
Let those who are single in gladness agree 
To choose their companions to cheer them through 

life— 
This day is our bridal, and now I'ma wife I 
And we shall be cheerio— why should we be eerie ? 
Let those who are weary in couples agree ; 
Poor bachelor bodies sit lone in their studies, 
They cannot be happy like Bagnell and me ! 



This day is our bridal, how happy are we! 
Let those who are single, in gladness agree 
To choose their companions to cheer them 

through life— 
This day is our bridal, and now I *m a wife! 



The happiest blessing a man can enjoy 
Is beside his wee wine sae cantie and coy, 
The lore of her heart and the smile of her eye 
Are pleasures the wealth of this world can't buy! 
I've now made my choice, and I mean to be merry; 
My home is my kingdom while Sarah is near— 
A health to our lores in a bumper of sherry ; 
Well liye upon hope and well banish all fear. 

BOTH. 

This day is our bridle, how happy are we! 

Let those who are single, in gladness agree 

- To choose their companions to cheer them 

through life — t 

This day is our bridal, we 're now man and 

wife. 



ON THE SIDE OF THE HELL. 

On the side of the hill, where my old cottage 

stood, 
I cultured a garden and planted a wood ; 



A stream rushed along in its glory and pride, 
And peace and content charm'd my own fire-side. 
On the side of the hill, "where jay old cottage 

stood, ' i.ioir- 

I cultur'd a garden and planted a wood. 

The birds in tne morn on each blossoming tree, 
Sung their carols of joy, that inspired me with 

glee. 
The sea shone in might from his zenith at noon, 
And at evenings calm hours came the sweet lady 

moon. 

On the side of the hill, tc 

But time tossed my cottage in wrath to the 

ground, 
And the winter of age came too soberly round; 
My flowers faded all, and my tall tender trees 
Were torn from their roots by the merciless 

breese. 

On the side of a hill, Ac. 



THE DARLING TAD OF CLAY! 

Time—* 4 Tbere'i use look,** Ac 

Comb listen all both great and small, 

Who use tobacco strong ; 
From Chelsea downward to Blackball, 

Come forth ye motley throng ! 
Come with a pipe in every cheek, 

To shroud the god of day, 
And make his rays both red and weak, 
All with your ya'ds of clay! 

For it 's puff; puff; smoke, smoke, 

Pun; puff; away— 
It really has become no joke, 
This darling ya'd of clay! 

Both old and young must blow their cloud 

To dim the atmosphere, 
And gazing round with visage proud, 

Begin to disappear. 
The boy just breech'd, the youth just wed, 

The man whose looks are grey, 
Must all have e'er they go to bed, 
• Their darling ya'ds of clay! 
For it's puff; puff; &c 
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The duke within hit palace hall, 

The beggar on the street, 
The fishwife in her natty stall, 

Alike proclaim it sweet t 
The sweep so black, the baker white, 

The man who toils all day, 
8it down each evening with delight 

To use their ya'da of day. 
For it 's puff; puff; &c 

Each land and water warrior, 

Who used to fight for mass, 
Monstachoed like a terrier, 

Now burn their bright cigars. 
With sword and cutlass laid aside, 

They strut the streets all day, 
And then at night sit down to light 

Their darling ya'ds of clay. 
For it 's puft; puff; &c 

The singing clubs and jerry shops 

Seem always in a blaze ; 
For into these each puffer pops, 

To thicken still the maze. 
We soon must have a steam machine 

To pump the smoke away — 
Till face to face, each man is seen 

While o'er his y a'd of clay. 
For it 's puff; puff; &c 

Each old wife by the chimney sits, 

Takes out her *bacco box ; 
Fills up her ya'd, lights, puns, and spits, 

As well as better folks. 
Around the curling vapour rolls, 

Till all things fade away— 
O what set of happy souls 

Spring from their ya*ds of clay ! 
For it's puff; pu$ Ac 

By smoke we sail, by smoke we ride, 

By smoke we earn our bread, 
And puffing now is all the pride 

Of every man in trade ! 
The bitter clouds creep round the hall, 

Even as I sing this lay ; 
So I must leave you one and all, 
To use your ya'ds of clay : 

For it 's puff; puff; smoke, smoke, 

Puff; puff; away — 
It really has become no joke, 
This darling ya'd of clay. 



MEET ME AT THE CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 



[The Crystal 

a 



wffl long be remembered by tboa- 
ptece of rendezvous daring the greet Ki- 
bes been swept away tor en*.] 



bibitioa, long after the 



Meet me at the crystal fountain when the clock 

is striking one ; 
When along the crowded transept thousands for 

their lost ones run, 
You must strive to keep beside me, but if that 

cannot be done, 
Then meet me at the crystal fountain when the 

clock is striking one. 

Thousands go to see the palace, linked quite firm 

in other's arms j 
But their anxious looks soon tell us, soon get 

single by its charms. 
Where 's my spouse, and where my husband, where 

my daughter, where my son? 
Then meet me at the crystal fountain when the 

clock is striking one. 

Should you lose me when in Russia, follow me to 

Timbuctoo; 
If not there, come on to Prussia, or Australia or 

Loochoo— 
Should you not succeed to find me, when through 

all this world you 've run, 
Then meet me at the crystal fountain when the 

clock is striking one. 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, take a warning 

by my song— 
Of all stations and all nations, Mends get lost in 

such a throng; 
You may sooner find a needle in a hay-rick, and 

that's no fun! — 
Then meet me at the crystal fountain when the 

clock is striking one. 



THE FLY. 

Pretty Fly ! why buzz about me ? 

Bring*st thou tidings of sweet joy ? 
Nearer still, and do not doubt 1 

I will not thy life destroy? 
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Strange it is thou art so merry 


Thus the pretty bird said fondly— 


While thy small companions sleep, 


" I will sing sweet songs to thee, 


Flying round and round so cheery, 


If you treat me thus so kindly, 


With a sound so full and deep. 


When the blossoms on the tree 




I will sing sweet songs to thee !" 


Com'st thou with some happy story, 




From a world to me unknown, 




Where thy fairy-court in glory 
Sits communing all alone ? 


* 




Bound and round thou comest nearer 




On thine airy wings so gay ; 




Never saw I fly look prouder— 




What is it thou hast to say ? 


FU-CHOW-FOO. 


"Poet"— said the little singer— 


Tone— * Hearts of Oak." 


" Our gay hours of life are short ; 




While we may then let us linger, 


I 'll sing you a song to a famous old tune, 


Nor destroy us in thy sport. 


About old Muff-Guff, brother of the sun and moon ! 


We are made for some great reason, 


Of China 'tis made which is but brittle ware, 


Let us live our little span ; 


Where lately we made all the pigtails to stare. 


All things have their short-lived season, 


Fu-chow-fbo, Fu-chow-fbo, 


And, alas t no more has man !" 


Bang von gong, ban von gong ; 




Tink a tink chinkee, tink a tink chinkee ; 




Lang-chew, and Chintoo, and Loo-coo, and 




Hong-Kong! 






This Emperor thought the "Barbarians" to right, 


THE BOBIN. 


Which gave all his friends in the moon much de- 




light; 


Mask by BonconL London: Cramer, Beale & Co. 


And he said, line the shore when you see them 




near land, 


Pbettt robin ! gentle robin ! 


And rattle those tea-pots you hold in your hand. 


Tell me where you sleep at night ? 


Fu-chow-foo, &c. 


When the winter winds are blowing, 




And the snow is falling white. 


So they came to the shore, as I hear I have said, 


Hare ye got like me a dwelling 


And a pretty good clattering no doubt they all 


That is cheerful, soft and warm, 


made; 


When the northern blast is swelling 


But we sent them some shell-fish too fiery to chew, 


To protect thee from all harm ? 


And over the walls fled the neap-headed crew. 




Fu-chow-foo, &c 


" Pretty child," thus said tha robin, 




" I have got no home like thee, 


But this Emperor now, he has grown so polite, 


All the lone night I sit nodding 


He will not before Queen Victoria write ; 


On some cold and thorny tree ; 


His three-tail *d Ambassador he sends to our court, 


Long and dreary hours I number, 


And if he wont sign, then well show him more 


Little sleep and little rest, 


sport 


Sitting all the night, I slumber 


Fu-chow-foo, &c 


With my bill upon my breast" 






We 11 take him to Woolwich, and eke to the tower, 


Come, then, every chilly morning, 


And show Mr. Fo our immaculate power ; 


I will give thee half my food, 


And if these wont do to inspire him with awe, 


When the sun is not adorning 


We 11 show him the ships at our fam'd Broomielaw. 


Garden flowers and leafless wood. 


Fu-chow-foo, &c 
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But the Chinese of late hare appeared in their 

power, 
To try Fu-chow-foo in his perilous hour; 
With a bible in hand, and a sword for their might, 
They 11 send Fu-chow-foo to the left or the right 
Fu-chow-foo, &c 

So peace to the Empire we drink three-times 

three — 
The Tee-totallers now may expect cheap Bohea ; 
With the dollars we get, why we shall go snacks, 
For doubtless they'll pay off the base income Tax ! 

Fu-chow-foo, fu-chow-foo, 

Bang von gong, bang von gong ; 

Tink a tink chinkee, tink a tink chinkee, 

Lang -chew, and Ghintoo, and Loo-coo, and 
Hong-Kong I 



BETTY BOLEYN, THE ENGLISH QUEEN. 

A tribute to her memory* 

Was e'er such a " bastard "* as Betty Boleyn, 
Whom old Harry Bluff left behind as a Queen? 
To marry another, he murder'd her mother, 
And Betty was not a bit better, I ween ! 

Old England submitted to Betty's dread rule, 
The starch'd up pedantic— poor prejudiced fool— 
Who to rule quite supreme of a lord would'nt 

dream, 
So, at least, she died spinster in royalty's school. 

In face she was haggard, in look she was mean, 
Suspicious, contracted, and cruel, and lean ; 
Afraid of her power, sent the great to the tower, 
This rash illegitimate shrew of a Queen. 

In her porcupine quills, with a heart hard as stone, 
She sat like an old cloking-hen on the throne ; 
At times idiotic, at others despotic — 
Was e'er such a bastard as Betty e'er known? 



* Her father proved in the house of Lords that he new 
was married to her mother, therefore she had no right to the 
throne, as be proved by this act his daughter to be a bastard, 
while Mary had a legitimate right to the thrones of England, 
Scotland, and France. 



There came pretty Mary from beautiful France, 
Who had, in her right, to lead Betty a dance, 
Who pursued on the ocean, by Betty's commotion, 
Was saved by the fog, but 'twas only a chance. 

Alarm'd of her beauty, alarm'd of her right, 
She plann'd her destruction by day and by night; 
Raised fiUse accusation through all the great nation, 
Till at last she succeeded by treacherous might. 

She kept her in prison for twenty long yean, 
Unmoved by appeals, supplications, or tears ; 
In heart she contemn'd her, in lies she condemned 

her, 
And had her beheaded to end all her fears. 



THE CONTRAST. 

Bright are pretty Peggy's eyes ; 
In Mary's mind her greatness lies. 
Peggy is all sighs and smiles, 
Mary's truth the heart beguiles. 
Tell me, then, which of the two 
For a wife would wisest do? 
All can know a face that 's fair, 
But the mind 's beyond compare! 

Every year the lovely face 
Loses portions of its grace ; 
Every year the genuine mind 
Grows more beautiful and kind. 
Tell me, then, which of the two 
For a wife would wisest do ? 
All can know a face that 's fair, 
But the mind 's beyond compare ! 



WE 'RE ON THE 8EA. 
London: Hawse, 856 Strand. 

Wk 'kb on the sea, and the moon rides high ; 

O, who does not love the sea? 
The timid soul who at home would loll. 

But who would not be free ! 
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Tis a noble sight, on such a night, 

When the stars are in the sky, 
To gaze below, where their faces glow, 

From their happy homes on high! 

We ride in pride o'er the glassy tide — 

We bound like a thing of life; 
And who would think the storms could wink, 

To hash the sea from strife ? 
In the realms below the monarchs rove, 

Far down in their shelly cares ; 
While all above like a thing of lore, 

Hie wind no longer raves ! 

The slender masts bend gallantly, 

The white sails swell in pride, 
'Mid the hissing gush of waves that rush 

From our bark as on we glide ! 
Tis a noble night — 'tis a noble sight — 

Who would not love the sea ? 
Fit home and kind for the noble mind— 

The moonlit waves for me ! 



ATALA'S DEATH-SONG. 

TO IBB LOVBB IK THE DISBI't! 

Translated and rerslned by A. Park. 

Atala was the lordy and youthful daughter of an Indian 
Chief. She became deeply enamoured of a handsome youth, 
the alare of her father, contrary to hit warlike desire. This 
youth was therefore bound at night In the forest, to be sacri- 
ficed by fire on the soooewttns; morning, before an the gathered 
enrages. When his guards had fallen Into deep -leep, she, 
under the cover of night, stole forth and untied his cords, and 
led htm far Into the desert to escape so awful a death. At 
last, overcome with fatigue and fear, she sank down exhausted; 
but prerleus to her death, she sang to her lover the following 
pathetic strain in the fomantk language of her country.— 
From 0* Frtneh <tf Chattntbriamd. 

It the blue Jay should say to the fond Nonpariel, 

Of fairy-like Florida— "why do you dwell 

In such sadness while here, have you not sun and 

shade, 
Bright waters to drink, and sweet food in each 

glade?" 
The fugitive bird would in sorrow reply— 
"My lov'd rest's in the Jasmine, where I am not 

nigh, 



And the sun of Savannah is dearer to me 
Than the sun of the lone Mississippi can be l" 
O! happy are those whose feasts have been 
In the halls of their lathers, and never have 

seen 
The smoke of the stranger's banquet 

After long journeys of toil and of woe, 
The weary sit down but know not where to go; 
Perhaps he may see in the far distance dim . 
The dwellings of men, but unopen to him ! 
He may knock at the gate and solicit to stay, 
But the sign of the stranger but warns him away, 
And lifting his bow that he laid at the door,. 
Returns to the wilderness lone as before. 

O ! happy are those whose feasts have been 
In the halls of their fathers, and never have 

seen 
The smoke of the stranger's banquet. 

The marvellous tales at the home-fire told, 
Out-pourings of feeling, by kindred of old ! 
Long habits of loving that deviate life, 
Familiar to hear, and unmarried to strife. 
The names of the dear ones that dwelt in this 

land- 
Where the tombs of their ancestors close by them 

stand — 
Where the sun gaily smiles in his palace of Ught, 
And religion and friendship in glory unite! 

O! happy are those whose feasts have been 

In the halls of their fathers, and never have 
seen 

The smoke of the stranger's banquet 



WOMAN'S RULE. 

Music by Blswit 

If a woman tries to snoel 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 
Should she e'er succeed in this, 
Then her life is aught but bliss. 
Home he goes, poor heartless ass, 
Like a donkey from the grass. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ; 

28 
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All the while the numskull knows 
Nought of pleasure nor repose, 
Dare not ask companions there 
In case Zantippi combs his hair ; 
Like a lobster he will grow, 
None will ask his tale of woe. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 

Ask a man of common sense, 
Who must pay the whole expense ; 
Ask herself what was her aim 
When she strivM to change her name ; 
Ask the devil, when alone, 
How she has so callous grown. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 

All the pleasure once he knew, 
She, the blockhead, will undo; 
Was it friends or was it wine, 
She will make him all resign. 
If he does not go astray, 
Many do so every day. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 

Most men know their likings best 
Who desire connubial rest; 
Fools, of course, are always fools. 
And will not learn in woman's schools ; 
Oft I mark in varied life, 
Those subdued who loved their wife. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool I 

All can see it — all despise 
Any change so mean, unwise ; 
When they go at night away, 
Each will to his fellow say— 
" Saw yon e^er such a thing 
Like a babe in leading-string." 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 

What is all the woman's aim — 
Is 't to make her husband tame t 
Is 't to break his generous heart 
Which she gain'd by selfish art? 
Is 't to have him to herself; 
Like an old book on a shelf? 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 



In the wayward walks of life, 
Never saw I fractious strife 
Where a man can keep his part 
Without argument or art 
Sooner than a wife rule me, 
I would leap into the sea. 
If a woman tries to snool 
Her husband, she is but a fool ! 



LONDON SOLITUDE; 

OB, NOBODY KVOWB YOU! 

Walk through this wilderness, 

Gaze all around you ; 
Sights in their lovliness 

Doubtless astound you ; 
But the lone eye, alas ! 

Pensively shows you, 
'Mid all the crowds you pass — 

Nobody knows you t 

Travel the noisy Strand, 

Go to the City, 
Thousands pass by you bland — 

Thousands in pity ; 
Walk through Cheapside, 

Or where'er the wind blows you, 
'Mid all the scenes of pride — 

Nobody knows you I 

Go through great Regent Street, 

Pass down St. James's ; 
Try all the Parks so sweet, 

See what the Thames is ; 
Wander where'er you please, 

Every place shows you, 
Oft to the heart's unease— 

Nobody knows you ! 



SWEET ROSE OF HAZELDEEN. 

Along the lovely mountain's side 

At morn I chanc'd to stray, 
When summer shone in blooming pride, 

And all the world look'd gay. 
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I met a maid with tartan plaid, 

As fair as e'er was seen ; 
I ask*d her name,ishe!blushing said— 

I'm Rose of Hazeldeen. 

Her breath like flowering thorn was sweet, 

As starlight was her eye; 
Her form as bounding fawn was neat, 

Lips that the rose outvie ! 
Her voice the melody of spring, 

When warbling sweet and low, 
The birds are heard in joy to sing 

Upon each fragrant bough. 

I told her all— I press'd her hand, 

She listen*d to my tale, 
Consenting with an aspect bland, 

As we triptfdown the vale. 
The birds sang sweeter to mine ear, 

The flowers did fairer seem, 
That morning when I woo'd my dear, 

My Rose of Hazeldeen. 



O! COME TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

O ! comb to the mountains where wild flowers 

spring, 
Where minstrels above in sweet harmony sing— 
O I come to the glades,"and the glens, and the rills, 
Where pearly-eyed cascades pour down from the 

hills. 
I 'm over their summits and caverns to wander, 
Where Nature exults in her summer-clad gran- 
deur, 
Where freedom and beauty co-mingle together : 
I 'm off to the Highlands, I'm off to the heather. 
01 come to the mountains, Ac 

There clouds glide along o'er the sun-burnish'd 

braes, 
While far o'er its eyrie the bold eagle strays ; 
There pathways that circle afar up the sky, 
Give life to the heart and delight to the eye. 
The broad scenes around are both grand and in- 
viting, 
Each upland we tread is more truly delighting, 
While long-parted streamlets co-mingle together: 
I 'm off to the mountains, I'm off to the heather. 
O! come to the mountains, Ac. 



NEW VERSION. 
Air— M ! no wt nerer mentioned It" 

I wish you would not mention it, 

I really cannot pay I 
I 'm sure I Ve told you oft enough 

To call another day. 
From day to day you trouble me 

For thisjxwr paltry debt, 
And when you see me smile in glee, 

You think that I forget. 

Te bid me — if I understand — 

To make my payments free ; 
But were I in a foreign land, 

You 'd find no change in me! 
lis true that I can get no more 

Additions to the debt, 
This fact inflicts my bosom sore, 

So how can I forget ? 

Ye tell me, with a lofty brow, 

That other people pay ■> 
If that be true, why therefore now 

Insist on me to pay? 
Like me, perhaps, they struggle hard 

By creditors beset ; 
But till I 'm in the cold churchyard, 

I never can forget. 



THE MASTER BAKER. 

I 'll sing a verjr ancient song, 

Nor do I heed what any says, 
You 11 And it written down in truth 

In the great book of Genesis. 
Although my muse to hanging strains 

Would rather I 'd not wake her, 
Yet the very first man that was hung — 

He was a master baker, 
Yes I he was. 

He really was a master baker- 
Yes! he was. 

I cannot tell exactly now 

His crime or its enormity, 
Or if Cain's mark was on a brow 

Of hideous deformity. 
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Bat Pharaoh let the butler off; 


Ye 11 no need to ask me to sing you a sang, 


Although he was no quacker, 


For the wee thochtleaa birdies lilt a' the day lang, 


And in three days — 'twas long enough — 


The Untie, the laverock, the blackbird an' a' 


He hangM the master baker — 


Bk* day ha'e ^concert at Sandyfbrd Ha*. 


Yea ! he did. 




He really hang'd the master baker — 


There's palace-like mansions at which ye may 


Yes! he did. 


stare, 




Where luxury rolls in her saft easy chair — 


This, therefore, must a warning be 


At least puir folks think sae, their knowledge is 


To all who make bad bread, sir ; 


sma*. 


But >in the house where now I sing, 


There's far mair contentment at Sandyfbrd 


This really can't be said, sir. 


Ha'. 


The batch is good for princely food, 




And if a wife he'd take her— 


In the garden well sit 'neath the bigbeechen tree 


She'd be well off to get her loaf; 


As the sun. dips his bright burnished face in the 


And an unhung master baker — 


sea, 


Yes ! she would. 


Till night her grey mantle around us shall draw; 


And get an unhung master bakers- 


Then well a' be ru' cantie in Sandyfbrd Ha'. 


Yes ! she would. 


, 




At morning when music is loud in the sky, 




An' dew, like bright pearls, on roses' lips lie, 




Well saunter in joy where the lang shadows fit', 
'Mang the sweet scented groves around Sandy- 






ford Ha'. 


SANDYFORD HA'. 
[Thie Song wu written when the author llred betide 






Kelvingrove, with his old mother. A change haa now come 




over the eftfrit of ita dream.] 






WAB SONG. 


Air— 1 * Laird o* Cockpen." 






Heroes of Britain, attend to your duty, 


Yb 'll a' get a bidding to Sandyfbrd Ha', 


Fight in your might for the true and die brave ; 


Yell a' get a bidding to Sandyfbrd Ha'; 


Fight for their daughters, so brilliant in beauty ; 


When summer returns wi' her blossoms sae braw, 


Give the dark Russian-invaders a grave. 


Yell a' get a bidding to 8andyford Ha'. 


Down with the despot, 


> 


Let him exult not; 


This dwelling, though humble, is airy and clean. 


Down with his nobles, and level their power. 


Wi' a hale hearty wifle, baith honest and Men, 


Fight as your fathers, 


An' a big room below for the gentry that ca' ; 


Now the storm gathers ; 


Yell a' get a bidding to Sandyfbrd Ha'. 


Heroes of Britain, fight, now is the hour ! 


A wooden stair leads to the attic aboon, 


Tyrants must yield, though in madness grown 


Where ane can look out to his friends in the 


hoary, 


moon, 


Freedom, and mind are what mankind adore ; 


Or rhyme till salt sleep on his eyelids shall fa' ; 


Enter, at once on the broad field of glory ! 


Ye 11 a' get a bidding to Sandyfbrd Ha'. 


Onward at once like the warriors of yore. 




Let not a despot reign, 


An' when a lang day o' dark care we ha'e closed, 


Break every slavish chain ; 


And our heart wi' the bitter ingredient is dosed, 


France will assist to destroy the Czar's power. 


We 11 puff our havana, on hope we will ca', 


Fight as your fathers, 


An* our chief guest be pleasure at Sandy ford 


Now the storm gathers ; 


Ha'. 


Heroes of Britain, fight, now is the hour ! 
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Why should the world he govern'd by terror ? 
Subject* in millions- be silent as stares ? 


SABBATH MORN. 


Is there no method to root up this error — 


Mule by Barnett. 


Is there no might to extinguish the knaves? 


Enter with sword in hand, 


Sabbath morn, hallow'd morn ! 


Into the serflsh land ; 


Dawning day of holy rest — 


Open your cannons' months, show them your power, 
Make them on bended knees 


Softly on the zephyrs borne, 
Joyous chimes inspire my breast. 


Do what your might may please. 


Heaven seems much nearer earth 


Heroes of Britain, fight, now is the hour! 


On this soul-entrancing day, 




Since our Saviour's holy birth 




Never look'd the world more gay. 
Bursting foliage paints the fields, 




SACRED SONGS. 


Flowers smile in beauty round ; 
All the charms that Nature yields, 




Now in fullest bliss are found ! 


(The foBowing four Sacred Song* were composed for 
Meens. Cbaptsll, London.] 


Sweetest music of the sky 




Rings in notes of endless love, 


Mask by Beroett 


And the softest shadows lie 




Round the balm-respiring grove. 


HEAR WHAT THE GREAT WORD SAYS ! 






Let us then enjoy the day 


Heab what the great Word says, 


God has given man and all ; . 


Which speaks in truth always ! 


Nor in the paths unholy stray, 


Why are ye dark with sorrow ? 


But upon His goodness call. 


Take no thought for to-morrow. 


Heaven seems much nearer earth 


See how the lilies grow ; 


On this soul-entrancing day; 


They toil not, nor hare woe, 


Since the time of Adam's birth 


And yet the rich ones here 


Never look'd the world more gay. 


Not half so gay appear ! 




Hear what the great Word says, 




Which speaks the truth always ! 




Speaks, speaks, speaks, speaks — 




Speaks the truth always. 




If He who clothes the grass, 


SPIRIT OF LOVE! 


Which soon away must pass, 




Is erermore revealing 


Mode by Bernett. / 


How He with all is dealing- 


Spirit of love! strong is the hold 


Will He forget poor man, 
Whose life is but a span? 
No ! He remembers all 


The heart of faith has plac'd in thee ; 
No poor affection, earthly cold, 
Can ever in that bosom be. 


Who on His blessings call- 
Hear what the great Word says, 
Which speaks the truth always ! 


Great is the everlasting power 

Which turns the Christian's eye above, 
And in affliction's lonely hour 


Speaks, speaks, speaks, speaks — 
Speaks the truth always. 


Still brighter burns the lamp of love. 




Than rosy petals newly blown* 




Than spangley dew on tender grass, 
Than sunshine on the waters stiown, 






More sweet and pure its breathings pass ; 
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And clinging as the fry clings 
To ancient trees adown the grove, 

80 do affection's glowing springs 
Surround the Being whom we lore! 



TOLL FOB THE DEAD! 
Mode by Bamett 

Toll for the dead— I hear those bells — 

Another spirit now is free ! 
The sound upon the noon-air swells, 

In melancholy harmony. 
And yet the lovM-one borne away 

Has now got rid of many a grief; 
And though 'tis murmur*d, clay to clay, 

That spirit now partakes relief! 
Toll for the dead ; 
Toll for the dead. 

Toll for the dead! No earthly care 

Can now come near his place of rest 
In life no more he holds a share, 

Nor fears nor anguish haunt his breast! 
Yet let us think of those who weep— 

Those fond ones he has left behind, 
And share the sorrow felt so deep 

By all to whom he was most kind. 
Toll for the dead; 
Toll for the dead. 



WHERE HAS SCOTIA FOUND HER 
FAME? 

Whkrb has Scotia found her fame ? 
Why is she enshrin'd in glory? 

By the deeds of many a name, 
Long the theme of deathless story ! 

By her mountains wild and grand ; 
By her lakes so calmly flowing ; 

By the peace that rules the land, 
And her heart so warm and glowing; 

By the freedom she can claim, 
And her ancient bards so hoary — 

There has Scotia found her fame- 
There has Scotia found her glory ! 



Where has Scotia found her fame? 

Ever brave she rides the ocean ! 
Where's the dastard dare declaim? 

Nations own her high promotion ! 
Maidens beautiful as fair; 

Lore as warm as summer weather; 
Sons that will all danger dare, 

Roam among the blooming heather. 
Arts and science crown her name, 

Genius and romantic story — 
There has Scotia round her fame — 

There has Scotia found her glory ! 



SOME FOOLISH LADIES. 

Sons foolish ladies will hare men, 
Whate'er those men should be, 

And fancy they are growing old 
Though scarcely twenty-three; 

But, ah ! they never think upon 
The sorrows of a wife; 

For me no one my hand need crave— 
1 11 live a single life ! 

I see some ladies who were once 
The gay belles of the town, 

Though but a short year married. 
All changed in face and gown ; 

And Mr. Gentles rudely scolds 
His little loving wife, 

And Mr. Love has grown so cold— 
111 Uvea single life! 

There 's Mr. Home is always out 
Till twelve o'clock at night, 

And Mr. Smart is dull wad black 
Since married to Miss White: 

And Mr. Wright has all gone wrong, 
And beats his heartless wife ; 

I would not have such men, I trow — 
1 11 Uvea single life! 

Miss Evans looks so very odd 
Since wed to Mr. Strang — 

Miss IdtteU looks so very broad 
Beside her Mr. Lang ; 

Miss Harthj looks so heartless now, 
Since Mr. Wishhearfs wife; 

Miss Rose has turn*d so Uhjpab — 
111 Uvea single life! 
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You know the tweet, enticing tales 


Entreat me not to leave thee ; 


Which Mr. Trifle told, . 


Nor to return from following thee ; 


And how he shudderM when he heard 


The thought doth wildly grieve me, 


Of true lore growing cold. 


For where should I so happy be? 


His toothing tales are all forgot, 




Since married to Miss Ftfe, 




And now he is a tuneless sot — 
111 Urea single life! 






There 's Mr. Foote has beggtt me oft 


MINE INN IS MY HOME. 


To give him my fair hand; 




And Mr. Crabbe has sought me too, 


Air— M Horns, tweet home.** 


And so has Mr. Bland; 




And Mr. Young and Mr. Aula\ 


O'bb highways and byeways although we may 


Have wish'd me for a wife, 


roam, 


But I 've denied them every one— 


A traveller knows that his inn is his home ; 


1 11 live a single life I 


Tis there he has peace, and the best of good fare, 




And seated in mirth he forgets all his care. 


So, ladies, who are single yet, 


Home, home, the traveller's home ; 


Take heed to what I say, 


There's no place on earth like a traveller's 


Nor cast your caps and take the pet, 


home! 


As thoughtless maidens may. 




Remember 'tis a serious task 


Mine host he is frank, and mine hostess is free ; 


To prove a prudent wife ; 


There 's smiles of content on each fair face we 


For me, no one my hand need ask — 


see — 


1 11 Uvea single life! 


No half-smother'd wrath when he comes home at 




night, 




But all things look cheerful, and cleanly, and 




bright. 




Home, home, the traveller's home ! 


RUTH. 


There's no place on earth like a traveller's 
home! 


A Sacred Bong. 






Perhaps we may frown when on tradesmen we 


Emtrxat me not to leave thee, 


call, 


Nor to return from following thee ; 


Whom we cannot convince to an order at all ; 


The thought, alas! doth grieve me, 


Tis only their loss that induces our cares, 


For where should I so happy be ? 


For they're sure to grow rich who buy most of 




our wares! 


1 11 go where'er thou goest, 


Home, home, the traveller's home ; 


However hard thy fate should be ! 


There's no place on earth like a traveller's 


And any grief thou knowest, 


home! 


I shall a sharer be with thee ! 






Then here's to the road, and success to good 


Thy people also shall be mine— 


trade: 


Thy home shall be my lovM abode ; 


May we always be paid for the sales we have 


1 11 worship at thy sainted shrine ; 


made! 


Thy God shall also be my God ! 


May orders increase as we glide through the land, 




And friendship and commerce go forth hand in 


And where thou diest I shall die, 


hand! 


And there shall I be buried too ; 


Home, home, the traveller's home ; 


If aught but death part thee and I, 


There 's no place on earth like a traveller's 


May worse than death the act pursue ! 


home! 
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THERE WAS A JOLLY BEGGAR. 

[For this true historical 8oug, the author expects to be shot, 
shaven, or shorn. The flirt la a sort of pleasant end, and the 
latter two he Is frequently much In need o£] 

Air— "The Jolly Beggar, " as song by Templeton. 

Thvrb was a jolly beggar, 

And be tared near Derrynane, 
Wbo always wished to be a king, 
He was so mighty vain. 
80 he sent his subjects begging— 

A-begging o'er the earth ; 
And all good things they worried up, 
Until there was a dearth— 

This thundering, Irish beggar. 

He never gave them any clothes, 

Nor did he give them meal ; 
But took the coppers that they had, 

And promised them repeal — 
This blundering, Irish beggar. 

He pledged his head a thousand times, 

And swore he was contint 
To say or write as JEsop did, 

If 'twould but raise the "i&iC— 
This fabulous, Irish beggar. 

He found his country poor enough, 

In learning, freedom, pelf; 
But left it poorer by his stuff; 

Though he enriched himself— 
This artful, Irish beggar. 

He courted jails and punishment, 

To him 'twas all the same; 
The more the beggar was confined, 

The more the pennies came— 
To this knowing, Irish beggar. 

Some hundred thousand pounds he raised— 
. The troth I can't conceal— 
And they ne'er were liberated yet, 
Nor haTe they got " Repeal"— 

Through this factious, Irish beggar. 

He blackened erery country's name, 

The English too, and Scotch ; 
And yet he left his natire land, 

A pitiful hotch-potch— 

This heartless, Irish beggar. 



He held the priestcraft in his hand — 

They did whate'er he said, 
The poor deluded peasantry 

Obeyed, and were afraid, 

Of this potent, Irish beggar. 

At last, as he was growing old, 

His power upon the wane, 
And his people dying destitute, 

He fled from Derrynane — 
This dastard, Irish beggar. 

His very latest, latent hope- 
Designing doctors say- 
Was to get pardoned by the Pope, 
But he perished on the way— 
This fiti-fed, Irish beggar. 

They took his heart from out his breast, 

And sent his body home, 
That he might heartless lie in death, 

As living he had done — 

This selfish, Irish beggar. 

They held high masses for his soul, 

With all their pomp and show; 
But the deril from the altar laughed, 

And said it was no go — 

No to mock this Irish beggar. 

Now pity for his native land, 

And pity for its poor ; 
And may they ne'er, while u Howth w shall stand, 

Such swindling endure, 

As this powerful Irish beggar's. 



ATJLD AUNTIE KATE. 

Air— "Bonnie Dundee." 

My auld Auntie Kate is a wonderfu' bodie, 
Aye wishing that man in their manners would 
mend; 
She sits in the blues, like an ass in a study, 
Declaring the world is noo near it's end ; 
A' things are gaun wrang baith wi' pride and wi' 
fashion; 
The Tulgarest dress is the best, if it 's dear; 
At young laughing ladies she 's aye in a passion — 
They 're no like her youth, the rile spendthrifts, 
that 's clear. 
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Although she 's aye fitting at hame wi' her dam* 

toft 
She heart dolera* stories would mak' 70a turn 
cauld; 
The Lord only kens whare she gets a' her learning, 
But some ha'e the second right when they grow 
auld! 
She ne'er praises neighbours; they're no worth 
the bother — 
A wee bit o' spleen she can readier gi'e, 
And,certes! she's aye hearing some tale or other; 
She 's no just so gude as the bodie should be ! 

For dark superstition she 'd bang a' the nation ; 
For howling o' dogs, and for numb'ring of 



For wraiths and hobgoblins, beyond calculation, 

8he kens a' the ill that the mortal beta's! 
She's aye hearing warnings, she's aye seeing 
spirits — 
She dreams a' the night, and belierVt a' next 
day; 
A deevil or worse her dull bosom inherits, 
An' nane can beliere what the bodie may say. 

To say she's a pest, would be just to say 
naething; 
She yaumers, and preaches, and speaks to 
hersel'; 
Suppose a' the world like her, there is ae thing— 

A bodie wad better be where— he can't tell ! 
Wi' grinning, and greeting, and grumbling, and 
glowering— 
Wi' tracts fu' o' trash, by the tricksters in trade, 
Hie verra young hearts o' the bairns she is souring 
Until they could dance on the spot where she's 
laid! 

There's plenty o' woe in this worm-eaten world, 
Nae dearth 0' privation, and sorrow, and pain, 

Without keeping fools that forever ha'e hurl'd 
Their cartra's o* dirt on the sensitive brain. 

There's nae use to preach o' the dolera' times 
coming— 
That's aye been the crack since the world 



And for less there's need 0' a grumble-gabb'd 
woman, 
To rack, roast, and ruin the heart ©* a man. 



FAMED LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

Famed land of the mountain, my dear highland 
home! 

One bumper to thee ere we part ; 
And wherever in life we are destined to roam, 

Be thou the Iov'd spot in our heart ! 
We forgive thee, old England, though once thou 
unfurled 

The banners that Scottish hearts spurn; 
Tift plenty for us that 'tis known to the world, 

We were victors at fam'd Bannockburn! 

While the rose and the thistle and shamrock en- 
twine, 
May war ne'er her death-signs reveal ! 
But may peace and contentment be ever the 
shrine 
At which we devotedly kneel. 
So Scotland, brave Scotland ! my dear M gfrfaM 
home! 
One bumper to thee ere we part; 
And wherever in life we are destin'd to roam, 
Be thou the Iov'd spot in our heart! 



THE PRESS. 

[Tola merely metrical Song chiefly refcn to the influence sod 
power, u well as the gnat benefit to mankind, of the 
Newipaper Frees throughout the world, and wae written 
lor a Printers' meeting, USf.] 

Air— "The Sea." 

Thb Press! the Press! the glorious Press ! 
Let all who value truth and worth 

Esteem the glorious Press! 
Without the Press what would we be? 
Unlearned, unaided and unfree! 
It fears not the great— it scorns not the poor ; 
But comes in might to every door, 
But comes in might to every door. 
I love the Press— I love the Press! 
May ne'er its members know distress, 
And may its influence still prove true, 
With wisdom and wit that is always new — 
If a tyrant should rise, its powers to bind, 
What matter, what matter?— what is wealth to 

mind? 
What matter, what matter?— what is wealth to 

mind? 

2T 
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What time the State would lift its bead, 
To crash the land, the beauteous land 

On which, on which we tread ! 
It lilts its Toice aloud at morn, 
More strong than stream when downward 

borne; 
It tells us, in power/ the stubborn fact, 
And points out the merits of every act, 
And points out the merits of every act ; 
It shows our rights, it shows our wrongs, 
And proves what might to the people belongs; 
And if our trade should in danger be, 
Defends, instructs us with language free — 
Tis the voice of the world— the voice of the 



What monarch, what monarch its dictates dare 

despise? 
What monarch, what monarch its dictates dare 

dispise? 

The Press! the Press! the glorious Press ! 
Let every man who has a heart, 

Desire for its success ! 
It makes the bondman nobly free — 
It frightens the knave of high degree- 
It checks fraud and vice— subdues feuds and war, 
And brings us the tidings from lands afar, 
And brings us the tidings from lands afar. 
It speaks for the poor, and speaks to the good — 
It clothes the naked, and gives them food; 
And those who are destin*d afar to roam, 
Learn all they wish of their native home! 
Tls the voice of the world— the voice of the 



What monarch, what monarch its dictates dare 

despise? 
What monarch, what monarch its dictates dare 

despise? 



WHO'LL BUT BOOKS. 

[Written tor, tad tang st, the Handled sod fir* Anntvensry 
of the Stationer** Comptny, on the 10th December, 1841 
—being * Gentle Satire.] 

Tone— Bow, wow, wowT 

A hbw song I shall sing to you, if you will listen 

to it, 
But if you will not listen, then, of course, I cannot 

doit, 



And should you think it rather long, why then, I 

can diminish it, 
Though seldom I begin a song, except I mean to 
finish it. 

Who H bay books? 
This is the age of cheap editions— who 11 boy 
books? 

The list not being printed yet, their titles I shall 
mention, 

Although no doubt a few of those are past all com- 
prehension; 

Yet all my shop, and shutters, too, are cover'd o'er 
with labels, 

And two police are station'd there to keep down 
crowds and squabbles. 

Who 11 buy books? 
Tins is the age of cheap editions — who'll boy 
books? 

Here 's Chambers' cheap Editions, weekly pub- 

lish'd for the people; 
The gutting of the High Church, and history of 

the Steeple; 
A paper on Tobacco, and on Locomotive Power, sir ; 
The Fisherman of Greenland, and the burning of 

the Tower, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions— who 11 buy 
books? 

Here's Mozon's cheapen'd Poets too, done up in 

green and yellow ; 
The life of Count Drinkwhiaky, who went never 

home till mellow ; 
Three volumes on a Midge's Wing, discovered in 

a mine, sir ; 
The fossil Warrior, slaughtered at the Battle of 

the Boyne, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions— who* 11 buy 
books? 

Here's famous Whistle Binkie, too, the piper of 

the Party; 
The book of Cleanliness, just out by Mr. John 

M'Clarty; 
Great Peter Parley's PhyscoteTiaanimalcafloris — 
The Ha'penny-farthing Etiquette— tmpora, O 

moTt»\ 

Who 11 buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions — who 11 buy 
books? 
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Hints on Mesmeric Beading, which is done ail by 

the skin, sir; 
Biography of Tough, who balanced ship-masts on 

his fthiT^ sir ; 
New work on the Necropolis, just out by Daniel 

Dancer; 
The history of the Highlands, written by a Nun 

in France, sir. 

Who TTbiiy books ? 

This is the age of cheap editions— who'll buy 
books? 

Here 's Picture-Books, for full grown boys of six 
feet high and more, sir ; 

Gny Fawka— The Newgate Calendar— Jack 
Sheppard — and Jane Shore, sir ; 

With Barney Budge— the Pugilist— The Irish- 
man, O'Malley — 

A peep among the Bedlamites — and how to floor 
a Charlie! 

Who 11 buy books? 
This is the age of cheap editions— who 11 buy 
books? 

Inventions, too, are marvellous — coals rendered 

out of use, sir; 
Hens hatch'd by steam in myriads, and how to 

cook a goose, sir ; 
The Lunatic Bail Company from Glasgow to the 

Moon, sir; 
The wonderful excursions in the great Nassau 

Balloon, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 

This is the age of cheap editions— Who 11 buy 
books? 

Discovery of Steel Pens, which write just only 
when they please, air ; 

The swan that took the chair at the great meet- 
ing of the geese, sir ; 

The resolution that was passed and sent up to the 
Queen, sir, 

That geese had now no need to grow great 
feathers in their wings, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 
This is the age of cheap editions— who 11 buy 
books? 

And here 's vone kealt to all de Jew* dot take de 

people in, sir ; 
Whose spurious goot* de have on eighty are scarcely 

worth a pin, sir ; 



With puffing bill* 'boat vox mud twill*, mud berry 

ghran etationrye, sir ; 
And all nice, fine, goot thing* de*U spoke, is quite in 
all my eye, sir. 

Who 11 buy books? 
This is the age of gammon-gull 'em— who 11 
buy books? 

And though the last of all the Hat, no one will 
think it least, sir, 

The reason of us meeting at this great and social 
feast, sir; 

Histfry of the Stationers' Company— with notes— 
a new edition — 

And may it ever listen to the needful man's peti- 
tion! 

80, buy this book? 
This is the age of cheap edition*— Buy this 
book? 



I HAVE FOUND THE FAIB FLOWEB. 

I havs found the fair flower that was thron'd on 

thy brow; 
As it was when you cull'd it, its freshness is now; 
For why should a blossom of beauty decay ? 
And portray the sad blight of the lovely and gay ! 
0, no, 'tis still fragrant and sweet as thy breath, 
And, like thee, it has shadoVd no symptom of 

death — 
Tls the warm thoughts of love that are breath'd 

in the flowers, 
From their homes paradise! among the gay 
! 



Whatever belongs to a lady so fair, 

Whether worn near her heart, or enwreath'd with 

her hair, 
Must have charms that her presence can only 

outvie, 
When compar'd with the light of her languishing 

eye! 
When I gaze with delight on this beautiful 

flower, 
Which nature has given its favour and power; 
Believe me, dear maid, it reminds me of thee, 
And thy face is as fair as its blossom can be ! 

How pleasant to please, but how happy to rove, 
With a maiden like thee through thy sweet 
shady grove ! 
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When the bright ran has set in the far crimaon 

west, 
And lover's soft rows are move easy expressM. 
While the shadowy stream is meandering by, 
And the pale lamps of night are bung out in the 

■ky, 

And the nightingale sings from the blossoming 

tree; 
O then it were bliss, love! to wander with thee ! 



EDINA. 

O wmn does modern Athens stand? 

It stands in regal pride 
On a sunny spot of fairy land, 

By Forth's meandering tide ; 
With princely structures richly strewn, 

And halls o'erlaid with gold ; 
With columns high, and ancient throne, 

Where kings hare reign'd of old. 

«A City thou*rt of Palaces," 

80 said a recent king ; 
And should a subject not incline 

Thy majesty to sing! 
By day thou *rt beauteous as a bride, 

When wrapt in summer's gleam; 
By night thy fanes shine forth in pride 

Like grandeur in a dream ! 

In Scotia fam'd there ne'er shall be 

A City half so fair, 
Blest with the sweet divinity 

Of lore that dwelleth there ! 
For where does modern Athens stand? 

It stands in regal pride 
On a sunny spot of fairy land, 

By Forth's meandering tide. 



I'M A SAILOR BOLD. 

I'll sailor bold of ocean bright, 
Where Neptune, all unseen, 

Carouses with sea nymphs at night, 
Among the billows green. 



No storm alarms my manly breast, 

No dangers pain can give; 
For land, I let those think of it, 

Who lore on land to live! 

I've been upon the dancing wares, 

When night was dark and chill, 
And when the fiercest wind that raves, 

Had got its anxious wilL 
I cared not for the gathering atom ; 

What troubles could it give? 
For land, I bade those think of it, 

Who love on land to live ! 



O MEET ME! 

O mn me, love ! at nights* calm noon, 

When fairy flowers are sleeping, 
And when on high the vestal moon, 

Her silent watch is keeping — 
When down the green umbrageous glade, 

The slumbering breeze is dying; 
And softly echoing in the shade, 

The amber stream is sighing. 

The world shall then be calm in sleep, 

And when my love comes hither, 
We 11 seem the two who first did speak 

Their tales of love together! 
The wild-flowers round thy feet shall grow ; 

The glow-worm shine to cheer thee, 
Then meet me, love ! nor whisper no, 

I would be ever near thee ! 



FRIENDS DEPART. 

Fbuhds depart, and dear wives take them, 

All and truly from our sight, 
And no longer can we make them 

Meet us in our clubs at night! 
Thus, we single men, bewailing, 

Are a most unsocial set ; 
While, alas t there's no detailing 

Half the daily slights we get! 
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Once, sweet lore did own our power, 


The lovely summer flowers 


Now that biisa is all o'ercast! 


Spread a beauty all around, 


Short, though bright, it youth's gay hour— 


And charm the golden hours 


Who but mourns upon the past! 


As we pace the garden round. 


Thus we, Ac 


The eye with rapture views them 




In their varied tints so gay, 


Bachelors who hear my story, 


When joyous spring renews them 


Listen well to what I say; 


And the sun-beams *mong them play. 


Do not let your locks grow hoary, 


0! the lovely summer flowers, Ac. 


Ere you give yourselves away ! 




Thus we, Ac. 


The lovely summer flowers, 




Yielding fragrance on the air, 




When wash'd by sparkling showers 




They appear more sweet and fair ; 






Yet, like all things pure and lovely, 




They but blossom to decay ; 
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When rude winter breathes upon them 




They must gently fade away. 


Tbj sun has sunk, the purple clouds 


! the lovely summer flowers, &c 


Float softly o'er the west, 




Andon the glowing zone of ere, 




Like gilded gems they rest; 


__ _ 


A dusky dimness clothes the land, 




A ruby tinge the sea; 




But day, descending, fondly brings 


PARODY. 


My loVd-one forth to me. 




With winning smile, the orb of night 


THE CANDLE-MAKERS 9 LAMENT FOR 


Shines faintly from afar, 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


And with her pale and mellow light, 


* 


Comes many a radiant star. 


(fiaDgbyM9-dam<h*a*T^brtakmt*hcL) 


The birds are hovering to repose, 




Hush'd is the humming bee ; 


Th» light of other days has laded, 


And like a happy spirit comes 


The reign of Grease is past; 


My lovM-one forth to me. 


For Gas, with brilliant blaze, hath shaded 




Those wicks too short to last. 




The oil, which evening parties clouded, 




Sheds not iU fragrant rays ; 






the eye of man no more is shrouded 




With the light of other days— 


THE LOVELY SUMMER FLOWERS! 


The eye of man no morels shrouded 




With the light of other days! 


Mode by E. Land. London : Campbell, Rsntftxd * Co. 






The mould, which used to burn so brightly, 


The lovely summer flowers ! 


The wax and sperm also ; 


How delightful one and all, 


The dip, we snufTd so often nightly, 


When dew-drops *mong the bowers 


Are all, alas! no go! 


Like as many diamonds fall! 


The very commonest** ceiling 


How sweetly does the primrose spring 


With gasaliers now blaze; 


Adown each shady grove, 


There's now no use of longer dealing 


Where woodland minstrels proudly sing 


In the light of other days — 


Their happy notes of love! 


There 's now no use of longer dealing 


0! the lovely summer flowers, &c 


In the light of other days ! 
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LET GLASGOW FLOURISH! 


He's dead and gone to his narrow home, 




So there let him quiet be, 


Tone— "OraM Kafl, N Ac. 


And now my heart Is free to roam, 




So a brisk young man for me. 


Somb sing of lore, some sing of war, 


He's dead, Ac 


And some their tales of pity, 




But here '■ a wiser strain by far, 


So now that I do advertise 


Tis Clntha's noble city ! 


Myself again as free, 


That place of commerce, wealth, and power, 


Send offers in without disguise, 


Which wit and genius nourish ; 


That I the same may see ; 


May still her tree majestic tower — 


And do not say that you are young, 


Huzza! let Glasgow flourish! 


If you are stiff and old, 




For I would rather far be strung, 


For Clntha's famous city stands 


Than a second time be sold ! 


In all-increasing splendour, 


And do not, &c 


And daily do new-peopled lands 




Their varied treasures send her. 
She grows in science, wealth, and arts, 






In beauty quite enchanting, 




In starry eyes and glowing hearts, 
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And all that once was wanting ! 




* 


To the oetefanted Air, as snag In the Beggar's Open. 


And here 's to you, ye maidens fair, 
Ye maidens chaste and pretty ! 


WHEHafar from the friends whom our hearts love 

dear, 
Who gave smile for our smile, and tear for our 


Where'er ye roam may ye declare 
Lore for your native city. 


Then sing with me her growing power. 
Which wealth and genius nourish ; 


tear — 
Whose words, like soft music, did sweetly, sweetly 


Hay still her tree majestic tower — 


Banish our sorrow, and charm our ear! 


Huzza! let Glasgow flourish ! 


Memory wafts us to where they roam, 




Far o'er the ocean's white-crested foam, 




In fancy to wander, and joyfully ponder 




On scenes that delighted our youthful home ! 
TIs only when severed from those we love, 




THE CHARMING WIDOW. 


That their worth and affection our hearts can prove ; 




We learn then too truly, though fondly, fondly, 


Tune— "There wa» a Jolly Miller once." 


How our lone bosoms can softly move! 




fleet ride the bark o'er the broad sea-foam, 


I am a charming widow now, 


And welcome the hour we cease to roam, 


In age just twenty-two, 


When friends who delighted, are haply united, 


And being rid of my former vow, 


never to wander from them and home ! 


New lovers come here to woo. 




There 's many a one with flattering tongue, 




Of high and low degree ; 


— — 


But he that is both merry and young, 




Is the brisk young man for me, 




There's many, Ac 


THE BLIND BOY. 




Written fbr Henry TTnn§*Tl 


Last time I wed a husband old, 




About three score or more ; 


What is light?— ha! you ask me— you tell me 


But then his purse was lined with gold, 


'tis gay 


Which woman-kind adore ! 


To wander abroad 'mid the sweet summer-day ; 
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To ramble the hills and the woodlands among— 
I see Dot their charms, be they ever so strong 1 
I hear the birds sing, and I list to the stream, 
Like voices of joy they appear in a dream ; 
I feel the sun's rays, they are soothing and kind ; 
But then, yon forget I am blind, I am blind ! 

Yon tell me of night, with its jewel-deck'd sky— 
Ton speak of the moon in its fumess on high — 
Of balm-breathing bowers, all bespangl'd with 

dew ; 
Bat, ah! they are hid, they are hid from my view ! 
Yon tell me of seas, and you tell me of mom — 
Of the ruby-leaf 'd rose, and the white-blossom'd 

thorn — 
Of faces that know me, of friends who are kind ; 
But, ah ! you forget I am blind, I am blind t 

O, when shall I see those sweet sights that you 

see? 
What a world of joy would such things be to me! 
Shall I never behold them? — 0, tell me, my friend, 
Shall darkness that shrouds me, ne'er have an 

end? 
"O yes, you shall yet greater loveliness see, 
When your spirit shall rise in its happiness free ! " 
I thank you— I love you— your words they are 

kind; 
But can I forget I am blind, I am blind? 



A LAY FOB THE CHUBCH. 

[This song ww written for the great dinner given to Pro- 
tamot HIH, for filling the empty pulpit* during the Dbrnp- 
tkmO 

Air— "The Brave Old Oak." 

A lay for the church, for the good old church, 

Of three hundred years and more, 
And may she endure as firm and pure 

As she did in the days of yore ! 
She rose in might, like the king of light, 

Diffusing her blessings round; 
On a rock still she stands, with the word in her 
hands, 

And with peace and with virtue crown'd. 

Then, a lay for the church, Ac. 

When enemies wild her name reviled, 

And fain had laid her low — 
Sne proVd that her arm had a god-like charm, 

Which vanquished every foe ! 



And still by her truth in perennial youth, 

Her fame more widely flies ; 
Though trouble awhile, she now can smile, 

This offspring of the skies! 

Then, a lay for the church, &c 

We shall worship yet where our fathers met, 
Who have passed from the earth away- — 

Where the great and good have sealed with their 
blood 
The glory of many a fray. 

The heathen rejoice at the sound of her voice, 
To whom her glad tidings were given ; 

And convey*d o'er the seas as the soft summer- 



Conducts the bright meteors of heaven. 

Then, a lay for the church, Ac. 



ODE TO NIGHT. 

Night ! dark and dreary night ! 
When wilt thou glide away ? 
And when, glorious light ! 
Wilt thou proclaim the day? 
Weary and worn I lie ; 
Sleep will not close mine eyes. 
Night's dismal shadows solemnly float past, 

In sunless gloom, 
Like dense clouds sailing oh the viewless blast, 
Or spectres of the tomb. 
Hark ! what sound salutes mine ear? 
Courage ! 'tis but inward fear ! 
Is some phantom bending o'er me, 
Hideous, roaring to devour me? 
Yes, yes ! I hear its hurried breath. 
Depart, depart, thou form of Death ! 
Fancy, thou art leagu'd with night, 
Firing the brain ; 
Soon shall the cheering light 

Scatter my pain ! 
Oh ! it is lone from the castle to bear 
The sentinel's voice falling soft on the ear, 

As he dolls out the time ; 
And the old City bells, as they vibrate the air, 
Throw round me a feeling of horrid despair, 

From their deep-sounding chime. 
Slowly, too slowly time creepeth away j — 
Light, thou art lingering— Welcome O day ! 
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VALENTINE. 

Too bid me write a patting song— 

1 11 ting a song of thee, 
And would my notes I could prolong, 

Like lark, when soaring free ; 
Tnat I might poor my notes of lore 

In raptures on thine ear, 
And ever rise with brighter eyes, 

And voice divinely clear ! 

Thine eyes, to what shall I compare? 

Except to diamonds bright! 
Thy lips to rubles rich and rare, 

Thy teeth to ivory white ! 
The dimple on thy lovely cheek, 

A home where cupid dwells ! 
And then thy hair, so silken fair, 

All others far excels ! 

If beauty ever dwelt on earth, 

In thee she made her shrine ! 
And added, at thy gentle birth, 

Another to the nine! 
Then be my muse, tweet Martha, dear ! 

Inspire this heart of mine — 
And as the day is drawing near, 

Make me thy Valentine ! 



THE BIRD OF PROMISE. 

At I sat in my chamber in sorrow, 

A bird to my lattice came, 
And said— "There is hope to-morrow 

To banish the gloom you blame I" 

Who sent thee, sweet angel of gladness? 

Tls pleasure to hear thee sing; 
Though lost in the bosom of sadness, 

Thy voice has remold its sting ! 

" I seldom am seen in the city," 
The songster of pleasure replied; 

"I come from the valley of pity — 
Thy tears shall be quickly dried!* 9 

Sweet bird! I will feed thee each morning, 
1 11 warm thee when winter is chill; 

Come oft, then, all danger be scorning— 
Thy song is inspiring and shrill! 



THE LOVE-OFFERING. 

Model? A. Le* London. 

I tnro not this to win thy heart, 

Such meanness is unknown to me ; 
But, oh ! I wish it could impart 

One sacred thought I bear to thee ! 
I would not toy with woman's love, 

Nor would I cost her breast a sigh; 
But if this offering she 11 approve, 

What transport may it not supply ! 

We may have looked in other's eyes, 

With voiceless language there expressM, 
But all unspoke the passion lies, 

Like sunbeam in its cloud of rest ! 
H then, my looks have caus'd thee pain ; 

If love delayM hath chill'd thy heart; 
O let this gift speak not in vain, 

Nor think I act a traitor's part ! 



IRELAND, THE OEM OF THE SEA. 

I lovb thee, old Erin, 

Thou gem of the sea! 
With bosom so glowing, 

And manners so free ; 
Where life's fleeting hours 

Move in magic along, 
And thy harp's cheerful concord 

Enlivens thy song ! 
With thy wit, which outrivals 

All nations on earth, 
Thy high-soaring fancy 

And elegant mirth. 
Of all the bright nations 

Encircled by sea, 
Old Erin, sweet Erin's 

The country for me. 

I love thy pure rivers, 

Thy valleys so green, 
Where thy strawberry banks 

By the Liffey are seen; 
Thy vale of Avocco, 

Thy shores granite bound, 
Where the white rolling surge 

Sends its echo around. 
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There beauty walks forth 

Like the sunbeam of day, 
With looks as enticing 

And aspect as gay. 
Of all the bright nations 

Encircled by sea, 
Old Erin, brave Erin's 

The country for me. 



GUDE MORNING TAE YER NICHT-CAP. 

Thb tither morn, out ower the lea 

I tript, wi' heart delighted, 
Tae tak' an early drap o' tea, 

For Tarn had me invited; . 
My neighbour Davie took my arm, 

An' wow but we were cheerie, 
But Tarn, alas ! tae our alarm, 

Was sound as ony peerie. 
" Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap, 
Yer nlcht-cap, yer nicht-cap. 
Is this the way tae treat yer friens ? 
Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap." 

We shook auld Timmas by the leg, 

Which made him ope his e'en, O ; 
Get up, quo' we, fen' pardon beg, 

Ye bade us here yestreen, O. 
With yawning lips, like angry shark, 

Then wildly he did stare, O; 
Quo' we, we 're aff across the park, 

Whar well get better fare, O. 
" Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap, 
Yer nicht-cap, yer nicht-cap ; 
Is this the way tae treat yer friens ? 
Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap." 

Then Timmas, half bewilder'd, raise, 

Began tae blaw the fire, 0, 
An' sune he gat it in a blaze 

Tae baith our hearts' desire, ; 
He hung the kettle on the link, 

An' ran tae get the tea, O, 
But ne'er a drap gat we tae drink, 

For nane ava had he, O ! 
" Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap, 
Yer nicht-cap, yer nicht-cap, 
Is this the way ye treat yer friens ? 
Gude morning tae yer nicht-cap." 



A bachelor 's a silly cuif ; 

Just half a pair o' tangs, 0, 
An' sune gets dyted, cauld and stiff, 

Wi' nane tae tell his wrangs to. 
We cross'd the lea without our tea, 

An' left theslothfu' fool, O, 
And if we gang we 11 no be thrang, 

Again till alter Yule, O. 
" Gude morning tae. your nicht-cap, 
Yer nicht-cap, yet nicht-cap. 
Is this the way ye treat yer friens ? 
Gude morning to your nicht-cap.*' 



SERENADE. 

Comb list to my song, it is meant, lore, for thee, 

And a fairer and fonder one never could know 
The truth that it whispers in accents of glee. 

As it praises thy rose lips and bosom of snow ! 
O list, then, sweet lady, nor veil with a scorn 

Those features Adonis might stoop to admire — 
Those smiles which outrival the dawning of morn, 

Those eyes that are beaming love's tenderest 
fire! 

And this is my song, I have come, love, for thee, 

I have wander*d afar from my own native home . 
But maiden so lovely I never could see 

In the happiest spots I have happen'd to roam. 
Then give me thy hand, love, so gentle and small, 

Thy heart that 's encircl'd with feelings divine; 
breathe but one sigh from love's soft palace-hall ; 

O grant one Jcind glance from affection's pure 
shrine! 



THE SUN MAY SMILE. 

Thb sun may smile on high, love, 

And throw o'er earth his glowing rays ! 
But if thou art not nigh, love, 

For me he has nor warmth nor praise. 
For thou canst charm my soul, love, 

Though wrapt in moodiest, dark despair, 
And with my heart condole, love, 

If sorrow had its dwelling there. 

2U 
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There 's magic in thine eye, love, 


"I do not mourn a lover gone, 


There 's beauty in thy cheering smile ; 


Nor falsely broken vow ; 


With thee I'd lire or die, lore, 


But I am friendless, sad, and lone, 


In giittering throng or lone exile. 


And all but hopeless now 1 


There 's music in thy voice, lore, 


My father left me ere I knew 


That falls like rapture on the ear ; 


A father's feeling love ; 


With thee I could rejoice, lore, 


My mother, and my sisters three, 


With thee let fail the burning tear. 


Are with their Lord above.'' 


Oh, thou art dear to me, lore, 


The old man sighed— he could not hear, 


As slumber to the weary mind, 


Unmoved, so sad a tale; 


As hope can erer be, lore, 


He look'd on high, through eyes of tear, 


To him ^n lonesome cell confintf. 


And then his lips grew pale — 


Say, wilt thou then be mine, love, 


" And is thy mother goner he said, 


And share a changing life with me ; 


" Thy lovely sisters three "— 


Then there 's my heart for thine, love, 


Then wept again, and droop'd his head — 


And evermore we' 11 happy be. 


"Thy grief is fit for thee 1" 




" And who art thou that mourns my tale Y* 




The lovely maiden said ; 
But still the aged man look'd pale, 






And hung his hoary head. 




" Ah ! who art thou that mourns for me, 


BALLAD. , 


And trembleth all so wan ; 




Who told thee I had sisters three? 


Air— "Jock o v Haitodean." 


Oh, speak, thou aged man I" 


44 Ah! why sae pale, my lady fair, 


The old man rais'd his drooping head, 


Why bath'd thy saft blue e'e; 


And tried to speak in vain — 


Nae wastin' grief— nae cauld despair 


" Art thou my daughter, then V* he said, 


Should yet be felt by thee. 


And tears gush'd down like rain. 


It isna for the youtmV cheek 


He caught her in his aged arms, 


To be profan'd by tears ; 


And gaz'd with rapture wild 


The droopin' form— the look sae meek — 


Upon her mother's looks and charms, 


Fit only fading years P 


And cried— "My child ! my child 1" 


"Thou reverend, hoary-headed man, 




Tis well for thee to speak; 




But if my cheek be sunk and wan, 




And if my look be meek, 




The grief that throbs my pensive breast 




Would rend a frame like thine. 


THE FINE t OUNG CELTIC GENTLEMAN. 


And send thee to thy lonesome rest, 




But cannot conquer mine." 


I 'll sing you a new song, and the history I will 

tell, 
Of a fine young Celtic gentleman, now grown a 


" An' what 's the grief that throbs thy breast ? 


Is thy fond lover gane ? 


perfect swell, 


Or are thy parents baith at rest 


As his clothiers and wine merchants to their sor- 


Beneath the cauld kirk stane? 


row know full well, 


An' art thou left to wander here, 


And many a love-sick maiden who was once his 


In this sad world o' care; 


favourite belle. 


Come, lady, dry that burnin' tear, 


He 's a fine young Celtic gentleman 


And shed thy raven hair." 


all of the modern times. 

i 
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When in a state of nature, in his cot upon the 
moor. 

The pigs and his dear parents entered by the 
self-same door, 

And they all snorM very snugly on the good old 
earthen floor, 

On a bed of wholesome heather, like their ances- 
tors of yore. 

He 's a fine young Celtic gentleman 
all of the modern times. 

He looks upon the Highlands now — though 
beautiful and grand— 

As a place for rude barbarians, who've been 
banish'd from their land ; 

Where one, he says, would soon grow fat, if they 
could eat rocks and sand; 

The pibroch and the Gaelic, too, he cannot under- 
stand. 

He *s a fine young Celtic gentleman 
all of the modern times. 

His kilt and his blue bonnet now no longer will 

he wear, 
And he puffs his strong havana, seated in his 

sofa chair; 
With Wellingtons upon those feet that recently/ 

were bare, 
And best Maccawsar to anoint his red and wirey 

hair. 

He 's a fine young Celtic gentleman 
all of the modern times. 

So now he 's grown ambitious, and ne'er thinks 

upon the past, 
A comfortable state of things, if such a state will 

last; 
But as his income 's very small, and he has grown 

so vast, 
Though 'tis no business sure of mine, I fear he 

soon shall fast. 

This fine young Celtic gentleman all 
of the modern times. 

Twill then be rery hard for him to more by rock 

and glen, 
And change his city palace for a little but and ben, 
And come down from his high estate to mix with 

little men, 
For none feel life so hard as those who must come 
downagen. 

Like this fine young Celtic gentleman 
all of the modern times. 



PLAY UP, PLAY UP. 

Plat up, play up a merry tune, 

That lifts the heart on clouds sae hie, 
And banish cooling, carking care 

Athwart the great Atlantic sea. 
Man must not wear a tearful e'e; 

Man must not heave an endless sigh; 
Such weakness is not fit for me, 

Then let us all its power deny! 

The sky is bright, the fields-are green ; 

All nature wears a lively hue ! 
No tears on earth can now be seen, 

Except the morning's gems of dew. 
Why then should sorrow cloud the soul ? 

Why should the heart be wrung with pain? 
We sit in gladness round the bowl; 

Play up, play up a merry strain ! 

If cares could cure our inward grie£ 

If sorrow could remove our pain, 
It then were wisdom for relief, 

To sigh, and sob, and sigh again. 
But when we know grief lacks his power, 

And but augments our fancied pain ; 
Look joyful from this very hour— 

H*7 up, play up a merry strain. 



FAREWELL, I MEAN TO TEMPT THE 
SEA. 

Fabbwbll, I mean to tempt the sea. 

Though breakers sadly foam ; 
And bid adieu awhile to thee, 
And to my native home- 
But ocean's roar and tempest's howl 
Shall never change thee to my soul; 
And while on mountain waves I rise, 
I 'U think upon thy starry eyes ! 

Then, as the spirit of the sea, 

Shalt thou sublime appear ; 
My fancy's heat shall picture thee 

The loveliest and most dear! 
And as through briny surge I dash, 
And rising seas our vessel wash ; 
From every ridge 1 11 view thy form, 
Like beauty walking through the storm! 
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Farewell, my love I should not this sound 

Be keenl y felt by me ? 
When by such golden chords we "re bound 

In one great ecttacy ! 
But hope, the lighter of my track, 
Will soon convey me safely back, 
And then united, ne'er to part, 
We shall enjoy each other's heart ! 



BALLAD. 
am uatATum ow ram old soorasH ballad. 

Fair Letfye Anne had lovers two, 

Sae bold and brave in arms, 
That they would tyghte for Ladye Anne, 

Tae win her gowden charms. 

u O! It is if you tyghte for me, 

Hie victor gains my hand, 
An' I shall wed him gUdsomlie," 

Quo' Ladye Anne, Iw* bhmd. 

Then brare Dunmore spoke out in pryde — 

"It's I will tyghte for thee, 
An' if I gayne your Ladye hand, 

Byghtepayttshalllber 

An 9 up an' said Sir Andrew BbnV- 

u With Dunmore shaH I tyghte, 
An' win my Ladye's gentle hand, 

Or die in grief to-night !" 

They've drawn their bright swords from their 
sheaths, 

An' wav*d them in the air ; 
An' now they strike at iter's breasts, 

To win their Ladye fetr ! 

The lightning springs na frae the cloud 

BCair fleet than flash their steel ; 
Now brave Dunmore has slain his foe, 

An' turn'd upon his heel. 

He came to Ladye Anne in haste, 

An' bow*d his stately knee— 
"It's I have slain Sir Andrew Bold, 

An' come to marry thee." 



Then Ladye Anne loot fa' a tear, 
An' heavM one heavy sigh — 

"I will not grieve, my brave 
Nor shall I mynte and die i" 

They've mounted on two gallant 
Beneath the broad moonlight, 

An' frst they gallop to the shrine, 
Ahho* tb near midnight. 



A coldness chills feir Ladye Anne, 

Her steed outfttes the wind ; 
An' when she turns her startled ejtB, 

Sir Andrew rides behind! 

a O comet Ocome! my brave Dunmore ! 

O haste thee to my side P 
But brave Dunmore could not get near 

The spectre an' his Bride ! 

An' fleet an' fleeter still they ride 

O'er mountain an' o'er plain, 
Till Ladye Anne is lost in night, 

An* never seen again ! 



TIS WELL FOR THEE. 

Tis well for thee to bid me sing, 

Whose hearts are young and free ; 
But if you felt my bosom's sting, 

Ye would be sad like me t 
When cares, which others may not know, 

Lie heavy on the soul, 
O, than, this mental load of woe, 

Is past the mind's control ! 

The strain would be a cheerless one, 

No pleasu re could it give! 
Else your request I should not shun, 

To please all men that live! 
When simple joys, that warm the heart, 

Are freely circling round, 
Who would not his, in turn, impart, 

Till care is doubry drown'd! 

I sing whenefar my heart is light, 
Even sometimes when 'tis sad ; 

But, ah ! I cannot sing to-night 
To make you dull or glad. — 
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A sad regret has clsim'd my thought* 


The curtains of the aky are huag 


Reflection clouds my soul ; 


From every crag on high, 


I cannot act, even as I ought, 


And Nature speaks, with matchless tongue, 


Around the cheerful howl ! 


The language of the sky ! 




All art, all pride is silenced there, 


So let me have my will to-night, 


For grandeur rules alone, 


I would he all alone ; 


And as an insect of the air, 


My fancy hears me, in its flight, 


Man seems at Nature's throne ! 


To days that long are gone. 




Tis well for thee to bid me sing, 


! I could take my plaid and dwell, 


Whose hearts are young and free ; 


When summer's sun is bright, 


But if ye felt my bosom's sting, 


In some rude cave or rugged dell, 


Ye would he sad like me ! 


Or scale each daazfing height; 




Or watch the eagle as it leaves 




Its eyrie on the steep ; 




Or gather earth's forgotten flowers, 




In ravines chill and deep. 


WILT THOU BE MIKE. 
wilt thou he mine, dear lassie ! 






Dear lassie ! wilt thou be mine — 




1 11 dress thee wf rustling satins — 


WOMAN. 


1 11 deck thee with jewels fine! 




I '11 give thee a coach tae ride in, 


I nb'xb saw woman but she warm'd me 


An' servants tae come at thy ca v , 


With her soft bewitching smile ; 


If ye will he mine, dear lassie ! 


I ne'er saw woman but she charm'd me, 


An' live in yon ancient ha'. 


If her looks were free of guile. 




there 's something strange in woman ! 


I wadna be thine, Sir Ronald, 


there '8 magic in her eye ! 


For a* your offers gay, 


Something felt, but yet uncommon, 


An* a* the gowd an' jewels, 


Which frail man can ne'er deny. 


An' grandeur that ye ha'e ; ' 




For lang I *ve lo'ed my Jamie, 


Say not woman loves to teaze you — 


An' him 1 11 only ha'e ; 


That her heart has turn'd to stone, 


Sae offer your gowd an' jewels, 


No! she only tries to please you, 


An' love, to some lady gay ! 


If her gentleness were known. 




For there 's pleasure when she 's near you ; 




When she 's absent all is pain — 




Woman has the way to cheer you, 




Woman then we sing again ! 


SCOTIA'S HEATH-CLAD HILLS. 
O Scotia's heath-clad mountains rise 






High where the thunders leap ! 




And there the tempest's wildest cries 


KING NEPTUNE. 


Are echoed o'er the deep. 




The dark pine waves its lofty phime, 


Kwg Neptune is a noble king— 


The rein-deer revels free, 


A noble king is he, 


And o'er the hoary granite rolls 


And he doth walk from morn till night 


The cascade to the sea ! 


In thebeilyofthesea! 
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And when a ship from the old world 


But he has parted with his lore, 


Drops down, how proud is he ; 


And she is left repining^ 


For then he gets his court on hoard, 


The meteor flag flaunts all above— 


And holds a jubilee I 


The sheathless sword is shining. 




He 'mid the havoc of the fight 


King Neptune is a noble king, 


Is first, nor seems in sorrow ; 


He sits on his coral throne, 


But who shall calm his lady bright 


And all his noble subjects sing 


When comes the cheerless morrow. 


In sweet symphonious tone ; 




The monarch whale, the serpent long, 


There came unto his lady-lore, 


All in the chorus join, 


At night as she lay weeping, 


And dress themselves in human clothes, 


A voice as soft as from above — 


With pockets full of coin. 


" Is fairest Emma sleeping ?* 




She rushes from her couch in pain. 




A chilliness creeps o'er her — 




Her lover from the battle plain 




( , * 


Stands smiling safe before her. 


SONG. 
Swxbt Sarah has sunk like a flower to the tomb, 






When the sere sun of autumn has withered its 




bloom, 


SONG. 


And the rose of Jier cheek and the love of her eye 




Have yanish'd with life's latest languishing sigh. 


Swxbt lady of the evening sky, 


0, sad is the presence of Death to the young, 


Serenely mild and bright, 


Whose happiest hopes on endearment are hung ; 


0, lift thy cloudy drapery 


But sadder the moment, 1 and wilder the fear, 


And smile on love to-night t 


When no father, or mother, or lovM one is near. 


For in this grove I truly vow 




To give my heart away ! 


As the butterfly lores among roses to stray, 


Then smile— ! smile in beauty now, 


In the freedom of sunlight and summer so gay, 


And hear what love shall say. 


So Sarah had fled from a home deem'd austere, 




And, returning, has found but a premature bier. 


The moon threw back her veil in haste, 


Then weep for the frailty of woman so fair, 


And shed her silvery hair, 


With her vainest of wishes as fleeting as air; 


And soon the accents fond and chaste 


And sigh for sweet Sarah, who ne'er shall return, 


Attun'd the listening air. 


But lies icy in death in the mouldering urn ! 


For Helen, by her lover's side, 




Declared her heart sincere, 




And Henry kiss'd her lips in pride, 


/ 


And clasp'd his Helen dear. 






Sweet passion swell'd each bosom high, 


THE TWO LOVERS. - 


And fragrance from the bower 




Seem'd floating on each soulfelt sigh, 


Two lovers sat in fairest bower 


In that delightful hour. 


That zephyr ever blew on, 


Tie breathed ! the fond, the fervent vow, 


One gentle as its sweetest flower, 


Sweet Helen gazM above, 


One like the stem it grew on. 


The lady moon then veil'd her brow, 


A maiden fair with clustering hair, 


And sigh'd— how biess'd is love ! 


A youth of lordly stature, 




One as a sylph beyond compare, 




And one a gem of nature. 
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OLD FATHER TIME! 

Old Father Time is a healthy old sage, 
Though his brow it is bare and his locks they 
•re grey; 
For though he has liv'd to a wonderful age, 
No further he tastes of the power of decay. 
He comej uninvited 
To see blossoms blighted, 
And sits like a monarch of might in his prime ; 
And while all is pleasing, 
This surely is teazing — 
Was e'er such a fellow as old Father Time? 

Onward he hastes where sweet infancy lies, 
Where gay youth is in dreams, and where man- 
hood is seen; 
The maid he pursues as before him she flies, 
Nor stops to inquire be she peasant or queen. 
He wares his green willow 
O'er those on the billow ; 
He spreads his broad wings o'er each far distant 
clime; 

But why should we sorrow, 
New hope let us borrow, 
Nor fear such a fellow as old Father Time! 



BESIDE HER LATTICE. 

She sits beside her lattice now, 

Most lovely to behold ; 
The diadem that decks her brow, 

With all its gems and gold, 
Has not the lustre of her eye ; 

Though sure and bright it be, 
It cannot tell the thoughts that fly 

Her lovM one ! forth to thee. 

For ah ! across the sparkling stream 

She sees his face — though dim, 
As if 'twere imaged in a dream — 

And thus she sighs for him. 
And as she looks, new thoughts arise, 

And flutter through her breast, 
Which light the lustre of her eyes. 

And giro her bosom zest 



And so she sits, and so she smiles, 

With feeling's conscious gaze, 
Forgetting not her magic-wiles, 

For 'tis her artful days. 
Yet will she not deceive — ah, no ! 

Tis all a sinless art, 
That has no sting to nurture woe— 

The lore of woman's heart. 



THE MAID OF CLUTHA. 

To& a 

Adowv by sweet Clutha's meandering waters, 
Where zephyrs are rich with the breath of the 
rose, 
There lives a fair maiden, earth's sweetest of 
daughters, 
The loveliest bud in the bower where she blows. 
The spring may return, and the summer resuming 
Its mantle of gold, may lie bright on the 
stream, 
But ne'er shall the spring bring a blossom more 
blooming, 
Nor summer outvie her bright smile with its 
beam! 

Her eye is the soft azure sky of the morning — 

Her brow is the mountain's unsullied snow — 
Her form is all grace even free of adorning— 

Her cheek is unspotted by hatred or woe ! 
Though England may boast of its love and its 
beauty, 

And Erin of hearts that are warmer and free ; 
Yet Scotland has both in its virtue and duty— 

The fair one of Clutha is dearest to me ! 



ODE. 



OK TO THB TOUBJUMEHt! 

To the Bight Hon. the Eabl.of Eouhtoh axd Wntrox. 

(A Remembrance.) 

As pensive I sat in an arbour alone, 
A long weary way from my lov*d native land, 

Beflecting with grief on the days that were gone, 
And names world-forgot as if writ upon sand. 
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Half lost in my muring, half mellow'd by sleep, 
Strange forms and rode costumes appear'd to 
my eyes, 
And a roice that was joyous, though ancient and 
deep, 
Broke silence, and thus put an end to my sighs. 

" On, on to the Tournament! wherefore so sad ? 

It is not for youth to be sunk in dismay ; 
Your ancestors lov'd to be manly and glad ; 
On, on to the Tournament I hurry, away ! 
There all will be gladness, 
And sorrow is madness ! 
Care kills with its sadness! is't wise then to 
mourn? 

The honest, the brave, 
Should ne'er be its slaTe — 
Give fears to each knave whom we royally spurn J 

" On, on to the Tournament ! follow our band! 

We hurry to join in the magical strife ; 
Six centuries past, then we lent it a hand, 
And the sound of its name has recall'd us to life. 

O, then, in those ages 

Our lores and our pages 
Did follow our footsteps to honour and joy ; 

Our bugles then sounded, 

While thousands surrounded, 
Then don your bright helmet, your friend to annoy. 

"On, on to the Tournament! sound the shrill 
whistle, 
Call all from the valleys to Scotia's proud hills ; 
Where blooms the red heather, and blossoms the 

thistle, 
And Bruce and brave Wallace each patriot thrills. 

On, on with your armour, 

Each gallant, each charmer, 
The pride of the world upon you shall gaze ; 

Those eyes, beaming lustre, 

Around you shall muster, 
Like stars be as countless, and bright as their blaze j 

For there will be chivalry, 

Manliness, rivalry- 
Scotia, old Scotia ! is waking from rest! 

Brave lords and proud earls 

Who suffer'd by Charles — 
With champion valour the guest of each breast 

The voice became softer ; the spirits p&ss'd on, 
Yet their musical accents fell sweet on my ear ; 

And when I look'd round me the vision was gone, 
And another more charming began to appear. 



Twas a valley on which the sun shone in his pride, 
Old oaks, like huge sentinels, shadowtt the 
ground, 
And earth's gayest creatures on every side, 

In legions stood pressing the barriers round. 
Then followed the clashing of armour and shield, 

The neighing of coursers, the joyous hurrahs, 
The trumpet's loud notes as they rush'd to the 
field— 
Those broke my lor'd spell with their mingled 
affrays. 



LOVE BACCHANALw 

Fill, fill the cup with rosy wine, 

That mocks Aurora's smile; 
Let love-wreaths round the soul entwine, 

And Miss an hour beguile. 
It is not for the youthful eye 

To mirror forth despair; 
The blushing cheek should e'er be dry, 

Possessed by one so fair, 

Since love with dove-like wing is4>test, 

Can he one spot retain ; 
Yet though he flies from east to west, 

He soon returns again. 
Thus though the breezes waft me far 

Across the surgy sea, 
Thy love is still the polar star 

That brings me back to thee. 

Tls yet — 'tis yet too soon to part — 

The magic of thine eye 
But opes the portals of my heart, 

And lifts its thoughts on high. 
Then fill another goblet now, 

As fast the moments roll ; 
Here 's loving maidens such as thee, t 

The sunbeams of the soul. 



THE BUGLES HAD SOUVDED. 

The bugles had sounded; the soldiers were ann'd; 
The mountains resounded, by terror alarm'd ; 
The cannon's loud rattle show'd vengeance was 

nigh, 
So they rush'd into battle to conquer or die ! 



SONGS. 845 


8word clash'd against sword, and spear against 


And should the time e'er come again, when war 


spear, 


attacks our shore, 


None utterM a sentence, not even a compeer — 


We 11 call our men from hill and glen till despots 


The commanders excepted, all was pantomime, 


cry— "Galore!'' 


And those who expected to gain nought by time. 


Each soldier brave will surely grave twelve each 




with his own brand, 


Long lasted the fight ; 0, the scene it was sad, 


Till every foreign fob is slain, or banished from 


As the darkness of night, or the winds raging mad; 


our land! 


Now thousands lie scattered along the red plain, 


Twas thus we led our armies on, nor thought 


0, ne'er to behold the Sun's glory again. 


of fear or woe, 


Of children, some thousands are fatherless made ; 


In the days when we went conquering, a long 


Of maidens, how many are maidens dismayed ; 


time ago* 


While many a widow 'i of husband bereft ; 




Or, struggling, they lie with a little life left! 


■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 




SONG. 






Thikb oval cheeks were red, Mary, 


A WAR SONG. 


Thine azure eyes were bright — 


Air— "The dayi wtan we went Gipsying." 


Like roses newly spread, Mary, 
Like stars of wintry night ! 


Ib the days of merry England, a long time ago, 


But lilypale they grew, Mary, 


We never cared a glass of grog about a foreign 


And sad and sickly dim- 


foe, 


Is all this silent woe, Mary, 


But sent our ships and armies forth all rivals to 


And wasting thonght for him? 


subdue, 




Till we chas'd the great Napoleon from the plains 


For him who won thy heart, Mary, 


of Waterloo! 


And left thee but to mourn; 


And thus we led our armies on, nor thought of 


spurn such cruel art, Mary, 


care or woe, 


His false, false wishes spurn! 


In the days when we went conquering, a long 


Forget his smiles and him, Mary, 


time ago! 


Nor think upon him more ; 




Thine eyes should not be dim, Mary, 


Then matchless Nelson ruled the waves, the 


Thy heart should not be sore ! 


mighty Duke the land, 




Before such heroes, nobly brave! what foreign fbe 


The flower that folds at night, Mary, 


couM stand? 


And slumbers till the morn — 


Old Alexander, Casar too, their fame we did 


The birds that cease their flight, Mary, 


eclipse, 


And sleep upon the thorn- 


And proved what British arms could do, on land 


Awake again in love, Mary, 


and from our ships. 


When darkness creeps away, 


And thus we led our armies on, &c 


And looking far above, Mary, 




Smile, and again are gay ! 


The Highland chiefs their bonnets raised, their 




men like torrents ran, 


So chase the cloud of gloom, Mary, 


And 'mid the fire that round them blazM were 


Far from your blighted soul; 


foremost in the van ; 


There 's no bliss from the tomb, Mary, 


The Highland plaid— the dirk and blade, met 


Thy tender thoughts control. 


foeman hand to hand, 


Thine oval cheeks were red, Mary, 


And banished for this thirty years all bloodshed 


Thine azure eyes were bright, 


from the land! 


Like roses newly spread, Mary — 


And thus we led our armies on, &c* 


like stars of wintry night ! 

2X 
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THE SUN, WT SUMMER SMILE. 

Thx soil, wi' rammer mile, may gild 

The sleeping surface of the tea ; 
Bat, ah! the wtater that has chill'd 

My heart, can never change in me ! 
His glowing face may soon recall 

The Terdnre to each spreading tree ; 
But my best hopes lie withered all 

Wi' him that sleeps across the sea. 

The cradled child may leap with joy, 

On dreaming its young soul is free ; 
Bat slumber brings me but alloy 

For him that sleeps across the sea. 
The lamb may gambol on the bill — 

The birds sing softly on the tree ; 
Their sports wi' grief my bosom fill — 

Their music has no charm for me. 

Even now within the limpid streams, 

The little minow revels free, 
And by the flowery border swims — 

That ance was a' delight to me. 
All Nature gladdens in the glow 

O' summer's soul-reviving glee 5 
But I must mourn, in saddest woe, 

My true-love dead across the sea ! 



PARODY. 

Air-** Mart** HaHs/* 

I dreamt that I dwelt among young men. 

As green as the April leaves, 
Who thought they need only lift the pen, 

And do what no man achieves ; 
Who thought they had riches in store, and boast 

Of fathers of wealth and fame ; 
But I also dreamt — to their sad cost — 

That time belied the same, 

That time belied the same. 

I dreamt that ladies sought their hand, 

Of fine and of fair degree ; 
And when their hearts they did demand — 

What cash there might also be. 
I also dreamt that those young men 

Did now look marvellous tame, 
Their wealth, and love, and learning then, 

8ad time belied the same, 

Sad time belied the same. 



MAIDEN, MARRIAGE WATTS ON THEE. 

Maids*, marriage waits on thee ; 

All thy hopes may centre in it; 
Rear those hopes as they should be, 

So to end as you begin it. 
Marriage is not always bliss ; 
Gentle lady! think on this! 

Marriage is a solemn thing ; 

Ills and blessings mix'd together: 
Long may pleasure o'er thee fling 

Joy perennial ne'er to wither. 
Every thought should be content, 
Rul'd by love that can't dissent ! 

On thy brow be pleasure crown'd, 
Sweet and pure as love can make it ; 

With thy heart-strings be it bound; 
That no thoughtless hand can break it. 

Life is sweet ; but what is life, 

Dearest maid! if worn to strife? 

Soft, then, be thy dreams of bliss ; 

May the slightest ne'er be broken, 
But be all fulnll'd in this, 

Truly as the wish is spoken. 
Eve was ne'er more lov*d than thee, 
Thou art lovely, so was she. 



SONG. 

Mam was an eye-expressive lore. 

Not fraught with flatterers' wiles of schooling, 
And had no other tongue to prove 

That passion, in my bosom ruling. 
No letterM sentences were used, 

No verbal vow of fond expression ; 
The eyes spoke all— if she refused, 

Twas all I had to make confession. 

Twas all— and who could wish for more ? 

A silent love is the sincerest ; 
Some speak their passions o'er and o'er, 

But, ah ! their hearts feel not severest, 
For they have interviews of bliss, 

When they may show the soul's affection ; 
Alas ! the lover has not this 

Who languishes in mute dejection. 



SONGS. 847 


TO THE NEW-YEAB. 


Then, long life to our gracious Queen ! 




Blest may her children be ; 


Hail, Scotia's happiest day, all hail ! 


And may she be, as she hath been, 


Thou hast come on the wings of the eastern gale, 


The empress of the sea ! 


Thy breath is the chilly but wholesome air, 




And thy presence can banish our deadliest care. 




As light chaseth darkness, so dost thou chase 




The soul-sad look from the farrowed face, 




And the beacon that shines in the aged eye, 


A CONVIVIAL SONG. 


Does the cares and the chills of the world defy ! 






We have met here in joy to be social and free, 


Hail, ancient one ! give me thy hand, 


Then banish your sadness, and list to my strain ; 


Thou hast long been esteem'd in my fatherland ! 


Can those that are fractious ne'er blissfully be, 


Thou wast always revered as the pride of the year, 


Estranged to the weakness that causes their 


By those who hare fled to a happier sphere! 


pain! 




If any lament, let him quickly repent, 


Thou com'st again ; bat there does not appear 


Nor darken the sky that above us should shine; 


The fond ones thou sawest when lately here — 


Its stars are bright eyes— to love, then, is wise, 


They rest *neath the sod that shall soon be pat 
o'er as % 


And a fig for the soul that must always repine ! 


For we know they hare pass'd bat a little before 


Leave sadness for solitude-— closet your grief; 


Oft. 


A frown should not sully a brow or a name ; 




For sorrow, alas ! is a conquering thief- 




Steals the rose from the cheek, and the youth 


_ 


from the frame. 




We are happily met ; oh ! then bury regret, 




Let bosoms beat freely and eyes brightly shine ; 


WITHIN THE HALLS OF HOLYBOOD! 


And here 's to each glance which love will advance 




In a sparkling goblet of merry old wine ! 


Wmir* the halls of Holyrood 




Dwells Britain's lovM and gentle Queen, 




A monarch who, for actions good, 




The best that e'er hath been ! 




And fair Edina smiles around 




More gay than e'er 'twas seen, 


A REFLECTION. 


And offers up its lore profound, 




To welcome weH its Queen. 


I 'd ask no woman's heart, 




Unfreely given ; 


There Mary Stuart dwelt of old 


I'd rather from her part 


In all her powerful, regal state ; 


With bosom riven. 


And there have dwelt the great and bold, 


Life could not long endure, 


Though lone those halls of late. 


And then my spirit pure 


Now modern Athens can display 


Would rise to heaven. 


Its ancient power and pride ; 




For now within its palace gay 


I 'd ask no friendly tear 


The Queen and Prince reside. 


To soothe my sorrow — 




No hope that would endear 


Oh ! fond must beat Victoria's heart, 


A mild to-morrow. 


While pacing through those sacred halls, 


But, 'mong the silent dead, 


To see her ancestors — by art — 


There for my weary head 


Look living from the walls ! 


A place I'd borrow. 
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SWEET 18 FLATTEBY. 


Day is breaking in the east. 




The poor man is returning, 


Sweet is flattery to the Tain ; 


To wet again his furrow'd brow, 


" Sweet is pleasure after pain;" 


But still he is not mourning. 


Sweet is slumber to the swain, 


He is a father fond and kind, 


Whose cares offend his reason. 


Whom fate has ne'er found spurning, 


Sweet's the silrer moon on high, 


For he has those he lores most dear, 


Sweet the spangl'd azure sky, 


For whom his heart is burning. 


Sweet the cooling zephyr's sigh 




In summer's sultry season. 




Sweet is flattery. 
Sweet's the dewy morn in spring; 


. 




Sweet the wanton birds that sing ; 


YES ! HE IS TRITE. 


Sweet the sacred bell which ring 


M. MZiU * M 1 1 * MJkJ AMJmXJ r<» 


When week's first day's rereaUng. 
Sweet *s the goodly conscience voice, 
Sweet to prattling children toys, 
Sweet the harmonising joys 

Of pure domestic feeling. 
Sweet is flattery, Ac. 


Yes! he is true, and he is kind, 
Who asks thy gentle heart ; 

Thou art the jewel of his mind, 
With which he cannot part ! 

The birds may hate the summer air— 
The fish forsake the sea ; 




But thou shalt still remain his care, 


— 


Eren though such changes be. 




And though green spring may not return . 


"DAY 18 BREAKING!" 


To gladden nature's face, 


Day if breaking in the east, 
The shades of night are flying, 

The stars hare shut their weary eyes, 
And the moon is faintly dying. 

The maiden on her lonely couch 
A restless one is lying, 


And winter's boisterous storms should mourn 

In summer's laughing place ; 
Yet he who asks thy heart, can ne'er 

Forget lore's power nor thee ; 
Ah ! no : he still shall be sincere, 

Eren though such changes be. 


Sleep has not power to soothe her mind, 




Since for her lore she 's sighing. 
Day is breaking in the east, 






The golden orb is beaming 




To rouse the sleeper from his sloth, 


COURTSHIP. 


And the wakerife from his dreaming. 




He climbs the back of yonder hill, 


Sweet bloom'd the day, fast flew the hour, 


Whose summit light is gleaming, 


And nature seem'd to rest, 


And soon shall mount yon brighter sky, 


Whilst I, as dew upon a flower, 


With face of glory teeming. 


Hang on my Emma's breast 




Her eyes, like the meridian sun, 


Day is breaking in the east. 


Shed brilliant rays around ; 


And a few fond ones are straying, 


Her face was fair; she was the one 


Who lore to watch the earliest ray, 


I loVd, with soul profound. 


O'er darken'd nature playing ; 




And some are on the bended knee 


And could I ask if she'd be mine? 


Their grateful tributes paying; 


Ah! no, I could not ask, 


But others seal'd in slumber lie, 


My tongue denied me for a time 


Their span of time decaying. 


Such an important task. 
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What tongue denied, my eye express'*! 


For I find thee kind as ever, 


In language more benign, / 


E'en more kind in my distress, 


And in return her eyes confessM— 


And my heart, unconscious never, 


Oh ! yes, she would be mine. 


Shall this happy truth express. 


I clasp'd her gently in my arms, 


Ah! I may look gay to please thee, 


And pressM her lily hand, 


Strive to raise the forced smile ; 


Then from her mnltiferons charms 


But, alas ! joy cannot ease me, 


One kiss I did demand. 


Memory haunts me all the while. 


She blushed^ but silenc'd her consent — 


And my heart, unknown to pleasure, 


Oh! what a happy time ! 


Falls a victim to decay; 


And why should I the hour repent 


Death has claimed me as his treasure, 


When first I made her mine i 


Soon to bear my soul away. 




Fly ye earthly joys before me, 


• 


Fleeting as the lightning's hue ; 






Can your presence e'er restore me 




Peace of mind or pleasure new ? 


, THE SORROWFUL MAIDEN! 


No ! your power is lost for ever, 




Lost, ay ! never to return ; 


Maiden, tell me not thy sorrow, 


And my heart shall lighten never, 


For thine eye too plainly speaks ; 


Till reposing in the urn! 


Joy can't find thee on the morrow 




The lost roses of thy cheeks. 




Still, perchance, thy grief decreasing, 




Thou ma/st own a happier mind; 





Weep not, maiden, without ceasing, 




Thou hast still one friend that's kind. 




Come, allow me to console thee, 


THE SOARING EAGLE. 


Ere the silver cord gives way; 




Why should misery thus control thee ? 


High, high is its flight 


Throw its heavy chains away. 


To the mountain's height, 


Maiden, thou art lost in anguish, 


Where the winter snow 


And a weight is on thy breast ; 


Attracts its flight; 


Cease, cease, in pain to languish — 


Where leafless trees 


Give thy troubled bosom rest. 


Bend in the breeze, 




And the swift wild roe 


Let not such dull thoughts annoy thee, 


Skips on with ease. 


But become thy self again ; 




Such reflections but destroy thee, 


High, high is its flight 


And add freshness to thy pain. 


Where the vapours white 


Surely life is not so bitter 


Are sweeping along 


But there may be sweets for thee ; 


With resistless might ; 


Hope is for thy bosom fitter 


Where the passing wind 


Than this load of misery. 


Is soft and kind, 




And leaves no trace 


HMB ANSWER. 


Of its foot behind. 


Bid me not forget my sorrow, 


High, high is its flight 


That is what I cannot do; 


To realms of light, 


If, at times, a smile I borrow, 


Where the restless stars 


That is only meant for you. 


Are shining bright; 
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Where the orb of day 
Holds on hit way, 
And all is gilt 
With a golden ray. 



THE WARRIOR'S JOY. 

Mario by Gong! 

An Incident connected with this song, and on which the word* 
are founded, to here worth relating-- ** A young Frenchman, 
named Hyndnth Martta, an officer of the 18th battalion, 
baring been engaged during the late revolution in France 
in routtagthemsargenta, a flag planted by them on a barri- 
cade in the Rue Monlhnontant, waa taken by the young 
officer amidst a shower of bullets, The commanding offleer 
observing this daring feat, had the youth aent to General 
Lamordere,at the National Assembly, where he waa imme- 
diately introduced to General Cavalgnao, who, after embrac- 
ing him affectionately, took from his own breast a cross of 
the legion of honour, and decorated the young soldier with 
It, saying you hare well deserved it The youth exclaimed, 
"How happy will my father be," and wept for Joy. The 
music is most spirited and characteristic of the words." — 
Vidt Frmch Song. 

Glad, glad my sire shall be 

When he knows this trophy won, 
This makes it dear to me, 
For I am his only son. 
Oft have I proudly rush'd where fought the true 

and brave ; 
Now glory's badge is won, I would my country 

save, 
I shall wear it ever, and be braver too, 
And fonder be of France because her sons are true. 
O that the feeling which fills my heart with joy 
Were witness'dby my father, exclaim'd the noble 
boy. 

Let not contentions reign, 

War is a desperate thing ; 
And lovely France is free again — 
France, then thy praise I sing ! 
Falsehood shall fall but truth shall remain, 
And peace shall wave her olive-branch again, 

And free amid the battle-field ; 
When dauntless men advance, 

The tyrant shall lay down his shield 
And bow to mighty France. 



JENNY UND. 

Air— "Jenny's Bawbee." 

[This song was printed in the "GUagow Citiaan" long before 
the appearance of Jenny Lindin Scotland, and was thought 
a mere trifle— copied into all the principal papers in Soot- 
land, England and Ireland, and in the "Musical World," 
London, a paper of great merit on the musical character and 
productions of the present day.] 

Wb 'll a' gang tae Jenny's house, 

Tae Jenny's house, tae Jenny's house, 
We 11 a' gang tae Jenny's house, 

And pay our guinea's fee ; 
And though we hare the starring poor, 
And though we hare dear bread and flour, 
Four hundred pounds a night are sure 
For Jenny's mmstrelsie. 

A' the gear that Jenny has, 
That Jenny has, that Jenny has, 

Is no like what her granies* wuav- 
A moul'y brown bawbee. 

But its your poun' and my poun', 

And my poun* and your poun', 

And Jenny she will do us brown 
With her dear minstrelsie. 



OH ! THE HAPPY DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. 

Music by W. B. Ltthgow. 

Oh! the happy days of childhood, 

When our hearts were glad and free, 
When we roam'd by rale and wild-wood, 
Lightsome as the sportive bee. 

Happy, happy, happy childhood, 

Then our hearts were glad and free ; 
Happy, happy days of childhood, 
When our hearts were glad and free ! 

Then the morning sun with gladness, 

Op'd the joyous courts of day ; 
While our hearts untouch'd with sadness, 
Felt so cheerful and so gay. 

Happy, happy, happy childhood, 

Then the heart was glad and gay; 
Happy, happy, happy childhood, 
Then our hearts were glad and gay ! 



SONGS. 851 


Who can turn to life's gay morning? 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


Who resume the charms of youth, 




When tweet innocence adorning 


Music by Deqjanor. 


Lit the way to lore and truth r 




Happy, happy, happy childhood, 


Happy infant on thy pillow ; 


When the heart was glad and gay ; 


Angels seem to make thee smile, 


Happy? happy, happy childhood, 


Silence keeping o'er thy sleeping, 


Then the heart was glad and gay ! 


Free of care and free of guile. 




Blessed infant ! how endearing 




Tis to see thee smile in joy ; 
Care nor sorrow comes to-morrow, 






Nought that can thy heart annoy ! 


A MONODY. 


Happy infant, in thy cradle, 




Endless space thou seem'st to see ; 


Mt life was all a life of joy ; 


Be a man and all creation 


My heart was light, my soul was free : 


Is not wide enough for thee. 


No carking cares could me annoy, 




And none could half so happy he. 
Then with the morning sun I rose, 






And revell'd in his golden beams; 




Till, in the west, he sunk to those 




Who linger yet in mystic dreams ! 


COME, LET US DEPABT FROM OUR 




SORROW. 


The ocean salted with the tears 




Of deluged earth, when nature died ! 


Music by DoonizettL 


The breezes, moaning countless years, 




With all the grief that e'er was sigh'd! 


Comb, let us depart from our sorrow, 


Could boast from me no drop of woe, 


And chase all our dark doubts away ; 


To mingle with its ancient rain — 


Perhaps the bright beams of to-morrow 


Could find n* sigh, though to and fro, 


Will banish the cares of to-day. 


They swell'd their roice of secret pain ! 


Contentment is surely a blessing 




The greatest that life can bestow ; 


Go, ask the lark, while high it soars, 


While frowning on fate is distressing, 


If it is glad as I was then ; 


To-day we will banish, will banish all woe. 


And ask the living stream that pours 


Let 's rival each other in gladness, 


With ceaseless current down the glen ; 


For what is the good of all grief; 


If they are now more gladly free 


The deepest and dullest of sadness 


Than I was in those halcyon hours ; 


But seldom has yielded relief! 


The lark and stream will answer thee, 




u His heart was still more glad than ours I" 


Our ancestors lovM to be merry, 




Nor pin'd at the workings of fate ; 


Ye silent hours ! full well ye know 


They sang and they quaff *d off their sherry, 


The ruling anguish of my breast ; 


Until every bosom grew great. 


But more conceal'd than maiden-vow, 


They chatted and laugh'd in their glory, 


It lies in secret, unexpress'd. — 


And chas'd every sorrow away, 


In solitude and midnight dull, 


By telling some comical story 


With tears I wash my grief away ; 


That happen'd in life's early day. 


then I mourn my bosom full, 


Then rival each other in gladness, 


From every joyful scene of day ! 


For what is the good of all grief? 




The deepest and dullest of sadness, 




But seldom has yielded relief. 
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THE SCOTTISH EMIGRANTS SONG. 
Mule by B. Ifnd. London: R. Cocks. 

Oh ! most I depart 'mid the sunshine of morning, 
And leave all those valleys my ancestors trod, 
While spring with its charms is the woodlands 
adorning. 
Oh ! most I no longer have here my abode ! 
All things around me 
Smile brighter to wound me; 
There is the spot where my forefathers' rest; 
There is the shieling, 
I turn to with feeling, 
Surrounded by mountains in red heather dreaVd. 
O, then ! must I leave thee? 
The thought it doth grieve me; 
No spot seems so fair as my home in the west! 



Like high misty clouds are my own native moun- 
tains, 
Seen rising afar in the wide-spreading sky; 
Like mirrors of light are my own native foun- 
tains, 
Where stars of the evening like lost jewels 
lie! 
Thy cascades are leaping, 
While nations are sleeping, 
And sing their loud dirge in the cold ear of time; 
The foot-prints of nature 
Are stamp'd on each feature, 
While sky-cleaving clifis make my country sub- 
lime! 

O, then! must I leave thee? 
The thought it doth grieve me ; 
Fond home of my childhood, lost hope of my 
prime. 
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